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THE LARGEST MILL IN THE WORLD 


JXACTLY forty years ago 
ai the largest flour mill in the 
world was built. It was 
not, to be sure, quite the 
¥ largest in those days, and 
yet, in spite of the enormous develop- 
ment of flour milling in the past four 
decades, that same mill of the early 
eighties, even without the additions which 
have subsequently been built, has today a 
considerably greater daily capacity than 
any other single mill ever constructed. 
As it now stands, the old Pillsbury A 
mill has an estimated capacity of four- 
teen thousand barrels of flour a day, and 
has actually produced three thousand 
more than that; with its new addition 
on the south side, its officially stated 
capacity amounts to rather more than 
seventeen thousand barrels. 

Seventeen thousand barrels! The fig- 
ure is nearly meaningless to any one who 
can visualize it only by trying to imagine 
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such a quantity of actual wooden barrels 
placed together. Think of the familiar 
sacks that stand in the grocery windows, 
each holding twenty-four and a half 
pounds of flour. Place these sacks on 
the ground, end to end, till the line ex- 
tends for fifty-six miles, and you have 
one day’s capacity output of the Pills- 
bury A mill. Or take a freight train of 
fifteen cars, load it with flour, put four 
others of equal size and similarly loaded 
beside it, and again you have what this 
mill calls a full day’s work. Were it 
practicable to operate the Pillsbury A 
mill at full capacity for three hundred 
and sixty-five days a year, it could sup- 
ply the whole of greater New York with 
all its flour, and take on a contract for 
Philadelphia besides. 

How does it happen that this largest 
of all flour mills is likewise one of the 
oldest mills in America now in operation? 
Forty years ago, when it was built, in 


the days of the first great demand for 
hard spring wheat flour, its estimated 
daily capacity was twenty-five hundred 
barrels; the Washburn A mill, across the 
Mississippi, was larger by two hundred 
barrels. At that time, though, the Pills- 
bury A plant was flour mill, warehouse, 
grain elevator and everything else in one. 
From the development of power out of 
the Falls of St. Anthony through the 
receiving, cleaning and storing of wheat 
and the grinding of flour to the packing 
and shipping of the finished product, ev- 
erything went on in that single gray stone 
building on the river bank. One by one 
the functions subsidiary to the actual 
milling were transferred elsewhere, and 
always new milling machinery came to 
occupy the space thus made vacant. In 
1890 the mill’s capacity was seven thou- 
sand two hundred barrels; already it 
was the world’s largest flour mill. By 
1900 it could, at need, produce about ten 
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The Mill as It Was Before the New Structures on the South and East Were Added 


thousand barrels a day, and still there 
was space in it given over to storage, 
grain cleaning and the like. 

The greatest changes came in the seven 
years following 1909. Immense new 
grain elevators, so huge that their con- 
crete tanks and lofty working houses 
now quite dwarf the mill itself, were 
built south and east of the original 
building, and a new structure imme- 
diately adjoining it on the south, hous- 
ing a three thousand barrel milling unit, 
storage space for forty thousand barrels 
of flour and the mechanical equipment 
necessary for putting the wheat in condi- 
tion for grinding, was completed only 
four years ago. This meant the removal 
of the last of the subsidiary operations 
from the old building, and, as always in 
its history, additional milling machinery 
came in as fast as space could be found 
for it. When the work was completed, 
the original Pillsbury A mill had reached 
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its present, and presumably maximum, 
capacity of fourteen thousand barrels; 
it is hard to see how any future changes 
within the structure itself can make pos- 
sible any greater capacity. 

Naturally enough, many things hap- 
pened to the building in this process of 
increasing its output nearly sixfold. Be- 
tween 1914 and 1916 it was virtually re- 
constructed, inside and out, from top to 
bottom, and yet, as one looks at it, it 
seems still to be the same gray mass of 
stone which the early pictures show. The 
exterior walls, indeed, have remained, for 
when people fashioned buildings of stone 
forty years ago they built them to last. 
Even so, the immense addition to the 
weight of the machinery carried by the 
six floors had caused the walls in places 
to crack and bulge. The work done to 
repair them was a triumph of modern 
structural skill, for it did not involve the 
shutting down of the mill for so much as 
a single day. Huge pilasters of con- 
crete were erected on the bulging sides 
of the mill to hold them in place, and 
great steel columns were set up inside to 
support the floors with their thousands 
of tons of machinery. When it was all 
done, the Pillsbury A mill carried its 
burden as safely and easily as in the 
early days. 

When you stand with a visitor to Min- 
neapolis on the Third Avenue bridge, 
and, pointing out the Pillsbury A mill, 
tell him that it is the largest flour mill in 
the world, he looks surprised, disappoint- 
ed perhaps. He has seen cotton and wool- 
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en mills in the East which held no record 
for size, and yet which were far more 
impressive in sheer bulk. He has seen 
the acres upon acres of the steel mills at 
Pittsburgh or Gary, or the immense plants 
in which automobiles are made. The 
largest flour mill in the world ought to 
be something gigantic, overpowering; 
it seems to him incredible that this solid, 
square building, distinguished mainly by 
that air of dignified antiquity which a 
western edifice knows how to assume be- 
fore the men who built it are dead, 
should be able to turn out every twenty- 
four hours a full day’s ration of flour 
for a state the size of Illinois. 
Something of the mystery is explained 
to him when he enters the mill, for his 
first exclamation almost invariably is, 
“Where are the men?” Here and there 
he sees an oiler furtively dodging in and 
out among the close-packed masses of 
machinery; a sweeper or two can be dis- 
covered in odd corners; once in a while a 
white-coated miller appears at the end 
of a vista, opens something, looks in, 
closes it again, and passes on. Of fac- 
tory hands as most industries understand 
the term there seem to be none; no rows 
of operatives at benches or looms; no 
vast workrooms where the space has to 
be measured by the number of cubic feet 
of air required for each inmate. ‘lhe 
mill seems to be running itself, and evén 
the few men one does see appear to have 
only the vaguest connection with its op- 
eration, and to be mainly occupied with 
riding up and down on a variety of ele- 


vator at which the uninitiated visitor 
looks with profound mistrust. 

This simple fact, so obvious to the 
miller and so mysterious to the outsider, 
explains the whole story. Most manufac- 
turing plants have their size determined 
for them by the number of men and 
women they employ; the size of a flour 
mill is essentially regulated by the 
amount of machinery to be put in it. 
If human hands played much part in the 
manufacture of flour, a building thrice 
the size of the Pillsbury A_ would not 
suffice for the production of fourteen 
thousand barrels of it a day. As it is, 
every available cubic foot of the struc- 
ture seems to be filled with machines. 
They rise from the floor; they hang like 
stupendous sloths from the ceilings; they 
reach out threatening arms at you from 
the walls. And, unless you know just 
what they are doing, they give you an 
extraordinary sense of loneliness. They 
are not interested in you, or in anything 
else but just performing their gigantic 
routine, hour after hour, day after day, 
week after week. 

And yet, as the visitor progresses 
through the mill, and begins to get some 
faint notion of what is going on there, 
these dingy, impersonal machines begin 
to take on individuality. He gets his 
first impression from the elevator afore- 
said, a thing obviously of malevolent in- 
tent, a tall, incredibly thin and hungry 
ogre ninety feet high with eight mouths, 
all wide open. The fact that the mill 
operatives treat it with such manifest 
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contempt is only in part reassuring, and 
the visitor, when he reaches the topmost 
floor and finds himself safely landed, 
knows in his heart that he has passed 
through the valley of the shadow. 

He has done this, though, only to 
reach the heights of Goethe’s Brocken 
on the night of the witches’ Sabbath. 
All around him dance huge, amorphou: 
things, with multitudinous legs, breath 
ing fine white dust. Some are round, 
some square, and they dance and dance 
and dance to the music of their own 
rattling, a portentous shimmy of giants 
They dance till you expect them to leave 
their places and in pairs to clasp on 
another to their bosoms in a_ frenzied 
waltz; they shake their canvas legs, and 
the whole building seems to throb wit! 
their emotions. They do not stand in o1 
derly, straight rows, nor are they all ot 
a kind; each one, fat grandmother, puff- 
ing uncle, squat baby, has sought out a 
available few feet of floor space o 
which to perform his solitary danc 
You are told that their function is t 
sift, but you know perfectly well th 
this is a mere euphemism of your guide’ 
their business is obviously to dance th 
devil’s hornpipe, up there on the to 
floor all by themselves, with nobody 
watching them and no music that humai 
ears can hear. As you leap panting back 
into the clutches of the elevator-ogre, 
you feel that the company ought to 
maintain a policeman on the top floor to 
maintain order and public decency. 


(Continued on page 664.) 





The Pillsbury Group of Mills, Showing the 


A Mill as It Looks Today With the Addition and Elevators on the South 
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*” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish — 
§ Roller Mills, “is all het up about the 
_guv *ment puttin’ a tax on sales, with 
—) Teter Sims leadin’ the pack. Sence 

Teter lost his job up to Buck Sawyer’s 
nill he’s been makin’ moonshine, 

which ain’t rightly regarded as a 


INA 22 * where his trouble is goin’ 







Sisto begin is that, while his 


= conscience won't force him 
to confess the licker, Mis’ Sims, 
bein’ a Presbyterian, will make 
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him report his sales. 
e as well as he does, is awful down on the guv’ment.” 


So, Teter, knowin’ his 








THE PRESSING PROBLEM 

The days run into weeks and the weeks 
slide gently into months, of which nearly 
three—a quarter of a year—have passed 
since the new administration came into 
office, pledged to reform the tax laws. 
Nothing has been done, except to an- 
nounce that Professor Adams, the emi- 
nent theorist, has been retained to suc- 
ceed himself as “adviser” of the Treas- 
ury department. 

It is true that Secretary Mellon has 
recently made some rather vague state- 
ments to the effect that a reduction of 
the outrageous taxation under which the 
business of the country is being stifled 
cannot be made, and that the excess 
profits tax should be repealed, but ap- 
parently he proposes to levy additional 
taxes upon corporations which will make 
up the loss of revenue from the repeal of 
the excess profits extortion. 

This is cold comfort to those who have 
suffered most by the present system, 
since the principal part of the business 
of the United States is being conducted 
by corporations. To repeal the excess 
profits tax and at the same time impose 
some new form of taxation to draw reve- 
nue from the same source will not relieve 
the burden in the least. It‘ will merely 
be the difference between tweedledum 
and tweedledee; the oppressed corpora- 
tions will continue to pay the bill, and 
business “will continue to languish and 
fade away because the government is 
sucking from it its very life blood. 

It is significant that, however much the 
authorities in Washington may disagree 
as to the best method of reforming taxa- 
tion, they seem to be united in opposi- 
tion to the sales or turnover tax. Secre- 
tary Houston said it was impossible, and 
would not do; his successor, Secretary 
Mellon, inferentially, at least, says the 
same thing, both having the same “ad- 
viser.” 

Why is it impossible, and why will it 
not do, or at least, having succeeded else- 
where, why should it not be given a fair 
trial in this country? Any system is cer- 
tainly preferable to the present unjust, 
fantastic and ruinous one, which was 
hurriedly devised by amateurs to meet 
an emergency, and is daily becoming 
more cumbersome and impossible. The 
Northwestern Miller has yet to hear any 


sound, logical objection to the sales tax 
plan. 

It suspects that the real reason for 
refusing to consider the sales tax as a 
solution to the greatest and most vital 
problem which now confronts the United 
States is what is called, in the vicinity of 
Washington, “psychological,” It is prob- 
ably feared by the politicians that the 
mass of the population will not “react” 
favorably to any proposition which levies 
the tax equitably upon each and every 
inhabitant of the country, according to 
the extent of his purchases, which is what 
the sales tax will do. 

If the bulk of taxation can be wrung 
directly from corporations and the well- 
to-do and very rich, although it will 
ultimately be passed on to the mass, or 
will be reflected upon it in decreased op- 
portunities to earn wages, through sheer 
inability of the classes so discriminated 
against to continue to pay such exorbi- 
tant sums and still do business, the 
method will not, so the politicians be- 
lieve, prove generally unpopular. The 
term “corporations” has been made 
synonymous, in the public mind, with 
“the interests,” therefore it is safe to 
penalize them to the extreme limit. The 
fact is ignored that the corporate form 
of conducting an enterprise, whether it 
be a ten million dollar concern or a cor- 
ner grocery or laundry, is almost uni- 
versal in the United States, and that the 
vast majority of corporations are not 
wealthy or powerful combinations, but 
struggling men of business, endeavoring 
under the simple and convenient method 
of corporate organization to make a 
living for themselves and their associates. 

Corporations are supposed to be un- 
popular. It is commonly believed that 
they can be hit and hammered and 
pounded indefinitely, and the country as 
a whole be none the worse for it. This 
is the idiotic theory upon which the pres- 
ent tax system was based. Way down 
in Scotland Neck, North Carolina, where 
its originator, the Hon. Claude Kitchen, 
came ‘from, there is probably no such 
thing as a.corporation, hence it was 
highly desirable that the supposedly rich 
corporations in the North should be 
penalized to the breaking point. .So it 
was done: and, for want of another sys- 
tem that would yield as much revenue, 


so it has béen continued, and ‘elaborated 
upon and mdde more drastic and arbi- 
trary-and unjust by the subsequent rul- 
ings and findings and sleuthings of the 
horde’of tax ‘eaters. and tax gatherers the 
system has developed. 

Congress should know and understand 
that this iniquitous system has worked 
itself out to its legitimate finish; its vie- 
tims have reached the breaking point, 
indeed many of them are already broke, 
and unless the present laws are repealed 
and speedy relief afforded, a great many 
more will be forced to quit and go out 
of existence. The business of this coun- 
try simply cannot stand the present drain 
upon it made by federal taxation. The 
government has succeeded in killing the 
goose that laid the golden egg, and talk 
of a revival of business activity under 
present taxation is an absurdity. Busi- 
ness cannot and will not revive until 
there is a complete reform in the present 
system of government taxation. The ad- 
ministration should realize this fact, and 
act quickly and before it is too late. The 
country needs practical and immediate 
relief, and is in no mood to listen to fine 


. spun theories of taxation evolved and 


supported by official “advisers.” It wants 
more action and less words. 

Charles J. Bullock, professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard University, chairman 
of the committee on economic research 
and former president of the National 
Tax Association, in a recent address be- 
fore the certified public accountants of 
Massachusetts, said: 

“The policy of taxation followed by 
our government during the war was such 
that if the war had not ended when it did 
the country would have been broken wide 
open. It is a destructive, ruinous, and 
wicked policy that would have killed the 
government and financial structure of 
this country within another year. Take 
the case of the many industrial houses 
that today are either bankrupt entirely, 
or in the hands of their banks. It was 
a case of the survival of the least fit. 

“Taxation such as that under which we 
are at present suffering can never be en- 
forced as written; it creates a nation of 
liars. The effect on the taxpayer is 
alarming in the extreme. The present 
tax would almost wholly become a tax 
on honesty if it is allowed to continue. 
I have never heard any logical objection 
to a sales tax, and I offer it as the sane 
and logical solution of this country’s 
greatest problem.” 





UNCONSCIOUS PIRACY 

In the issue of The Northwestern 
Miller for December 8, 1920, there ap- 
peared an illustrated article entitled 
“The Jute*Industry,” which was received 
and accepted by the editor as an original 
contribution. It now appears that a very 
considerable portion of this article was 
taken, almost verbatim, from the pages 
of the Commerce Monthly, the excellent 
magazine published by the National 
Bank of Commerce, no credit or ac- 
knowledgment of the source having been 
made in the article itself. 

At the. moment, owing to the absence 
from the country of the writer of “The 
Jute Industry,” it is impossible for The 
Northwestern Miller to obtain an expla- 
nation from him of this. very regrettable 
occurrence. Presumably it was his in- 


tention to give due and proper credit to’ 


the periodical which originally published 
the information he quoted, and in_pre- 
paring his copy he inadvertently omitted 
this very essential detail. It is inconceiv- 
able that .a reputable writer,:as he is, 
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should deliberately and knowingly have 
appropriated and used as his own the 
information compiled by another. 

While awaiting an explanation from 
the writer responsible for the oversight, 
The ‘Northwestern Miller desires to ex- 
press, both to its readers and to the 
Commerce Monthly, its sincere regret 
that, unknowingly, it published as an 
original contribution to its columns an 
article a large portion of which was 
taken from another periodical, and to 
acknowledge here the original source of 
the information contained in it, apolo- 
gizing to the Commerce Magazine for the 
apparent discourtesy. 

The Northwestern Miller always 
scrupulously observes the rights of pub- 
lishers and authors, whether they be 
formally protected by copyright or oth- 
erwise, and in this instance, depending 
entirely upon the good faith of its con- 
tributor, it had no means of knowing that 
“The Jute Industry,” which it accepted 
as original, was very largely the product 
of a writer other than the one whose 
name was attached to it. 





AMERICAN MILLING NOT 
CONTROLLED 

Every now and then the newspapers, 
or those members of Congress who con- 
stitutionally prefer fiction to fact, have 
something to say about the iniquities of 
the “millers’ trust.” It does not, of 
course, occur to any of these exponents 
of speech unrestrained by knowledge that 
even the Federal Trade Commission, 
which “investigated” the milling industry 
with much vigor if with little under- 
standing, was quite unable to discover 
anything approaching a. combination of 
interests in restraint of “trade, and ad- 
mitted that flour milling is carried on 
with a remarkable degree of competition. 
Specific material, as a rule, has been con- 
spicuously lacking for the “millers’ trust” 
orators, and it is consequently both curi- 
ous and unfortunate that the Millers’ 
Emergency Defense Committee should 
inadvertently have supplied the basis for 
a newspaper story which, although it is 
a gross misstatement of the facts, yet 
has a sufficient appearance of truth to 
lead in‘the direction of possible trouble. 

The Baltimore News on April 27 pub- 
lished a statement purporting to have 
been made by William M. Brittain, gen- 
eral manager of the Export and Import 
Board .of Trade, regarding the possi- 
bility of increased export flour shipments 
by way of Baltimore. Two paragraphs 
of this statement are as follows: 

“While no definite information has 
been given out by the United States 
Shipping Board, I understand from in- 
quiries made while in Washington last 
week that the United States Shipping 
Board has leased the Army Quartermas- 
ters’ Base in Philadelphia, and has since 
sublet a large part of these premises to 
the National Millers’ Corporation, organ- 
ized under the Webb law and controlling 
ninety-five per cent of the flour mills of 
the United States. 

“My information is that in return for 
special inland rail rates, under the terms 
of the merchant marine act of 1920 for 
shipments. exported in. vessels under the 
American flag, the National Millers’ Cor- 
poration agreed to concentrate the larger 
part of their export flour in this Phila- 
delphia army base so that the operation 
of Shipping Board vessels could be more 
economically conducted than by having 
vessels go to several ports. The total 
output of these mills, however, cannot be 
entirely concentrated there, and there is 
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a possibility or, indeed, a probability, 
that Baltimore: will get a share of the 
overflow.” 

So far as the millers themselves are 
concerned, it is quite unnecessary to state 
that there is no such thing as the “Na- 
tional Millers’ Corporation,” or to point 
out that no organization in existence, or 
conceivably to be formed, “controls” 
ninety-five per cent of the flour mills of 
the United States. Presumably the ref- 
erence is to the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, which controls nothing except itself, 
and which has never claimed even to rep- 
resent ninety-five per cent of the eight 
thousand flour mills of the country, much 
less to “control” them. These facts are 
evident enough to any one who has the 
slightest degree of familiarity with the 
milling industry, but they are by no 
means equally clear to the public; and 
when a newspaper publishes a semi- 
official statement referring to a “corpo- 
ration” which “controls” practically the 
entire milling industry, the story provides 
the best of material for those who cher- 
ish the “milling trust” delusion. 

This is a danger that always attends 
the present enthusiasm for trade organi- 
zation. An association which has abso- 
lutely no authority or power beyond the 
mere right to represent an industry in 
dealing with some special problem, and 
which enjoys no corporate existence at 
all, may at any time be endowed by pub- 
lic opinion with practically unlimited ca- 
pacity to control the trade it simply rep- 
resents. This is particularly true if, in 
its efforts to do well the specific work 
assigned to it, it gives promises or 
pledges which appear to be binding upon 
the industry as a whole. 

It is, of course, most desirable that the 
milling industry should work with com- 
plete harmony, and through a single ac- 
credited agency, for the accomplishment 
of such purposes as are clearly for the 
welfare of all, but the good to be accom- 
plished through such co-operative effort 
would be far more than offset if the 
agency were to create the impression that 
it actually “controls” any large part of 
the nation’s milling activity. Such an 
impression, unfortunately, may be given 
quite unintentionally, and simply by the 
casual use of phrases or expressions 
which, with the distortion likely to result 
from newspaper handling, could be con- 
strued as indicating some measure of 
real authority or financial power. 

The milling industry can always dem- 
onstrate conclusively that there is no 
organization which “controls” any sec- 
tion of it, but the public mind is not 
readily open to such demonstrations, 
whereas it is always on the alert to listen 
and give credence to anything suggesting 
an illegal combination. The specific story 
which has been cited may or may not do 
harm, but it comes just close enough to 
the statements actually made by the Mill- 
ers’ Emergency Defense Committee to 
serve as a warning of the necessity for 
the most scrupulous care. Absurd as the 
notion of a “milling trust” is to any one 
with the slightest knowledge of the facts, 
the industry can suffer more seriously 
through the unintentional strengthening 
of the popular delusion that such a trust 
exists than in almost any other way, and 
the paragraphs from the Baltimore news- 
paper show how easy it is to twist a 
statement perfectly innocent in itself to 
such a degree as to make the existence 
of a “millers’ trust” appear like an un- 
questionable fact. 

Only a few weeks ago the Congres- 
sional Record furnished a vivid demon- 
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stration of the prevalence of such delu- 
sions in its report of the stdtements made 
by Representative Oldfield, of Arkansas, 
during the hearings on the emergency 
tariff bill. Mr. Oldfield declared that 
the flour millers “have one of the best 
organizations of any producers in the 
country,” that the “big millers of the 
country have a monopoly on the milling 
business,” and that, in consequence of 
this centralized organization, the pro- 
posed duty on wheat flour ought to be 
eliminated, although the duty on wheat 
should be adopted. 

Such a statement may be regarded as 
a compliment, whether wholly deserved 
or not, to the efficiency of the Millers’ 
National Federation, but it is certainly 
not praise of a kind which will do either 
the Federation or the milling industry 
any good. Clearly demonstrable as the 
facts are, the impression created in the 
public mind by sweeping and unfounded 
statements is none the less injurious to 
the entire trade, and those who represent 
it must practice extreme caution in their 
utterances in order to avoid the danger 
of misrepresentation which will seem to 
give color to the belief that such an im- 
possible control of American flour mill- 
ing actually exists. 





BAD METHODS ENDANGER 
CREDIT 

It is a delicate subject, the credit of 
the milling industry, one which The 
Northwestern Miller is frequently asked 
by millers, with the best possible inten- 
tions, to avoid in its news columns and 
in such comment as it makes from time 
to time on conditions in the trade. Such 
counsel seems, however, very like asking 
not to be told if your ailment is con- 
tagious, or, at the worst, not to placard 
the house and thereby save others from 
your misfortune. 

Not long ago, when millers were pre- 
paring their plea and protest for sub- 
mission to the Shipping Board, it was 
deemed necessary to present the ill con- 
dition which would ensue in this indus- 
try if the board’s rate continued to en- 
courage the exportation of wheat and 
impede the flow of flour. The argument 
was sound and absolutely indispensable 
to a proper presentation of a just cause. 
Yet, when it came to placing full em- 
phasis upon the impending disaster to 
the export flour trade and its effect upon 
milling conditions as a whole, there was 
an immediate suggestion that the full 
truth should not be told lest it should 
come to the ears of bankers and affect 
mill credits. 

That an industry might commit credit 
suicide through widespread pessimism in 
its ranks is perhaps possible; but, ‘in a 
fairly wide acquaintance among bankers, 
The Northwestern Miller has yet to meet 
one who bases his knowledge of his cus- 
tomers’ credit responsibility upon what 
he reads in the newspaper. Bankers 
know about milling quite as well, some- 
times perhaps even better, than millers 
themselves. The ebb and flow of credit 
requirements, the waving line of the 
barometric balance sheets and the dis- 
patch with which collection items are 
passed through the bank’s books tell 
a more truly informative story of con- 
ditions in the trade than a review of the 
situation by any’miller or by anything 
that can be said, or left unsaid, by those 
who speak of or for the industry in type. 

Through all the years of the war and 
well into the readjustment period mill- 
ing enjoyed a credit standing exceeded 
by no other industry and equaled by few. 


“Mill paper” was perfectly standard 
with banks and investment houses, and 


millers who,; to accomplish expansion 


plans, undertook new financing found a 
market for their shares comparable with 
that for first rate bonds. This was as it 
should be, for mill credits were then, as 
they are today, with little exception, 
sound, clean and dependable. The good 
repute then gained through merit has 
served the industry well in the trying 
times of the past few months, when cred- 
its everywhere were strained and millers 
were taking their own unhappy part in 
absorbing shrinkages in values and op- 
erating losses. 

Milling, being a basic industry, un- 
doubtedly will preserve this same high 
credit standing after this present period 
of trial is past and forgotten, providing 
that millers themselves continue to merit 
it. Should they fail to do so, there will 
be a general lowering of credit tone and 
a closer scrutiny of millers’ money re- 
quirements. Just as it is delicate to dis- 
cuss credits, so are credits themselves 
delicate, very sensitive to impressions 
and very finely adjusted to balance. It 
would be an easy thing for millers to 
sacrifice that high standing which they 
now enjoy and gain in its place a repu- 
tation for being part of a declining in- 
dustry. 

That this is possible has been illustrat- 
ed in certain recent instances, minor in 
themselves but worthy of consideration 
as a measure of the contingencies. Freed 
from detail these included cases of drafts 
months delayed in payment, flour long 
stored and finally disposed of at heavy 
loss, consignments for sale which re- 
turned: much less than their invoiced 
value, ‘collections protested and numer- 
ous other incidents of similar sort, the 
total result of which was to give bankers 
through whose hands the papers passed 
a poor idea of the character and quality 
of the miller’s transactions. 

In the mere item of money borrowing, 
millers have been particularly fortunate, 
for, with wheat stocks at a minimum and 
trade volume subnormal, the need for 
money has been light; notes have been 
met, and, considering the great volume 
of business and the many thousand con- 


cerns in the industry, defaults or fail- - 


ures have been exceedingly few. In the 
fundamentals of the credit structure, 
milling has made and continues to make 
a fine record. All of this, however, will 
count for little if, in the ordinary course 
of business, the banking transactions of 
millers develop a way of getting into 
difficulties and thereby display unsound- 
ness of method. 

Safeguards against this danger are 
wholly within the hands: ef millers. No 
one else can exercise them for their ac- 
count. They require merely that the 
product of the mills shall be well sold, 
which means a definite contract on spe- 
cific and well-defined terms to a solvent 
and responsible buyer. They require that 
flour be not disposed of in some sort of 
fashion to some one somewhere in the 
expectation that he will take and pay 
for it; they require that no product of 
any mill shall be shipped out to some 
undefined destination in the hope that 
luck will rescue it and return its value 
and a profit to the miller who made it; 
they require the utter forsaking and 
abandonment of a multitude of small 
and cheap methods which are growing up 
in the trade in an effort to substitute ex- 
pediency for the straightout force which 
every miller knows in his heart is the 
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only thing which will serve him in the 
end, 

There is danger, unless the flour trade 
revives with the new wheat harvest, that 
milling will slip in its fundamentals, just 
as it has been yielding a point here and 
there in details. The danger, however, is 
present only in the event that millers are 
carried away from their own sound judg- 
ment by the loose talk about “survival of 
the .fittest,” and accept the idea that, in 
order to number themselves among the 
“fit,” they must lower their standards. 

What millers do or fail to do for them- 
selves in these closing months of the 
period of readjustment cannot possibly 
be a secret from bankers or from any 
one else with eyes to see and ears to hear. 
It will be plainly written on the wall in 
terms which will link sound trade meth- 
ods and sound credit with a going and 
profitable business. No industry has a 
cleaner and stouter heart, and none is 
more blessed with assurance of little 
varying demand for its product. It re- 
mains, therefore, for its members to keep 
their methods free from the many faulty 
practices which are beginning to creep 
in and which, permitted to continue, will 
inevitably increase and set milling back 
a score of years in the esteem of itself, 
of the public and of the sources of credit 
upon which its prosperity is dependent. 





SOUND SENSE 


Mr. James S. Alexander, president of 
the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, made an address on April 22 be- 
fore the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, on “The Basis of Better 
Times,” in which with admirable exacti- 
tude he pointed out some of the neces- 
sary conditions precedent to a return to 
stable and permanent prosperity. 

Emphasizing the personal attitude of 
the man toward the work he was at- 
tempting to perform, he said, in part: 

“In the United States the man who 
recognizes and adapts himself to condi- 
tions as they are, who conducts his busi- 
ness on conservative lines and is willing 
to accept moderate profits should, after 
he is freed of the incubus of former 
high prices, be reasonably successful. 
But the business man who is impatient 
of caution, seeks big profits and takes 
big risks, courts disaster. The weight of 
chance is against speculative undertak- 
ings. These are not times to trifle with. 

“But just as emphatically, they are 
not times to be frightened at. There are 
specific reasons for confidence that busi- 
ness in many of its major aspects has 
passed the most unsatisfactory period.” 

“The maintenance of personal factors 
of strength and the correction of ele- 
ments of weakness in the conduct of 
business are as important as the mainte- 
nance of sound credit, currency, and 
banking conditions. These corrections 
cannot come through the study of fig- 
ures. They must come from building up 
a higher consciousness of personal re- 
sponsibilities. There must be a stiffer 
moral fiber in business.” 

“The prime test of the future, for men 
as citizens, and for nations as members 
of world Society, will be the ability to 
conduct the affairs of life on the highest 
standards of personal and social respon- 
sibility.” 

“The most frequently asked question 
of the day is when we may expect a 
return of normal business. Forecasts 
based only on technical business consid- 
erations are worth little. . The rebirth of 
normal business awaits a new attitude of 
man toward his job.” 
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Sharp activity in May wheat, coupled 
with rumors of more or less widespread 
damage to winter wheat, resulted in 
steadily advancing markets during last 
week. May on Friday closed about 25c 
over the recent low point. Cash wheat, 
taking No. 2 grades at western terminals 
as a basis, showed an average advance 
of about 18c, while July marked the 
smallest increase, amounting to about 16c. 
Some of this advance, however, was lost 
on May 9 and 10, owing largely to the 
favorable government winter wheat re- 
ort. 

, The recent fluctuations are indicated in 
the following table of average closing 
quotations on various western exchanges: 


Cash No, 2 May July 
May 10 $1.44 $1.35 $1.13 
May 7 1.48 1.41 1.17 
May 3 1,42 1.37 1,12 
April 29 1.34 1.26 1.08 
April 1.30 1.17 1.01 
April 1.36 1.24 1.07 
April 19 1.30 1.16 1,02 
April 1.31 1.21 1.05 





With the advance in wheat prices 
there was a considerable gain in flour 
quotations, particularly for patents, last 
week’s advance averaging something like 
65c bbl. Spring wheat patents were 
more affected than winters, and whereas 
two months ago soft winter patents com- 
manded a premium over springs, with 
hard winters only a few cents behind, 
current quotations show spring patents 
nearly $1.50 higher than soft winters, 
with hard winters about halfway between. 

There was a good deal of inquiry re- 
ported, and a fair volume of buying in 
small lots for immediate requirements, 
but the wide spread between May and 
July wheat, amounting on an average to 
about 29c, or the equivalent of $1.40@ 
1.50 per bbl for flour, effectually pre- 
vented any buying of a speculative na- 
ture. 

Clears showed only a slight influence of 
higher wheat prices, while millfeed was 
a trifle lower than a week ago, owing to 
the slackness of the demand. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following tables, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 





eastern: Hard Soft 

winter winter 
May F ..ccccese $8.60 $7.75 
May 3 scvcosres 7.90 7.30 
ADFil 1 ccccccee 8.30 8.30 
March 1 9.36 9.55 
Feb, 1 9.20 9.75 
Jan, 2 .. 9.80 10.10 
Dec, 1 8.65 9.20 
Nov. 1. 11,00 10.85 
Oct, 1 11.80 11.55 
Sept. 1 12.45 12.10 
Aug. 1 12.80 12.60 
July 1.. 13.40 13.36 
June 1 14.55 13.85 
May 15* 15.05 13.85 
May 1 14.30 13.05 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on May 7 
was $22.20 per ton, which compares with 
the recent low point of $21.40, the high 
point of $59.80 reached ldst May, and 
with the following first-of-the-month 


quotations: 

May 1 ......-.$32.65 Nov, 1 .......- $35.95 
APPT 1 cscccees $5.86 Oct. 1 ...cccrse 40.00 
March 1 ...... 28.70 Sept. 1 covcce 49.20 
Feb, 1 .....-+. 32.75 Aug. Is...++.++ 49.00 
Jan. 2 ...ccoee 88.356 July 1 ......-- 56.05 
Dec, 1 ......-- 87.76 June l ......-- 69.10 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and Western markets: 

Hara Soft 


Spring winter winter 
$6.35 x 95 
6.00 5.90 5.70 
6.00 5.90 6.30 
6.80 6.95 7.26 
6.85 7.00 7.20 
7.80 7.85 7.36 
7.00 6.75 7.20 
9.00 8.85 9.10 
10.30 10.00 10.05 
10.35 10.26 9.65 
11.30 10.85 9.80 
11.25 10.86 10.50 
11.55 11.15 10.80 
11.05 10.95 10.70 
Ma cocse 20.88 10.55 10.35 


wD cece ¥ 
*Record high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
May 1-7 ....c.00% 41 45 30 
April 24-30 ...... 44 52 32 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 46 62 37 
February average 46 62 39 
January average.. 44 50 35 
December av'ge.. 48 50 29 
November av’ge.. 60 65 38 
October average.. 655 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average .... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 69 35 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller,. May 11.) 





Cotumsus.—Not much change in flour 
situation. Prices holding firm. Buyers 
holding off and buying only occasional 
car for immediate delivery. Feed in fair 
demand for immediate shipment. 

PuitapetPpHia.—Flour dull and weak 
in sympathy with the late decline in 
wheat. Business mostly in spot goods 
below the limits of the mills. Millfeed 
quiet, and prices favored buyers. 

Mitwavukee.—Flour business very dull. 
Prices steady but largely nominal. In- 
quiry mainly for clears, on which local 
mills are oversold. Millfeed dull. Prices 
fairly steady. Brewers’ dried grains 
marked up $1 ton; otherwise unchanged. 


Baxtimore.—F lour has lost its ginger, 
and is again reposing on the shelf. Buy- 
ers say they are going to wait till they 
can buy flour with price of July wheat 
as basis, and thus get rid of premiums. 
Feed unchanged and featureless. 


Cutcaco.—The wheat market the past 
two or three days has not been the kind 
to produce any at volume of busi- 
ness, in fact has hindered trade more or 
less. Quotations on flour on Saturday 
declined about 35c, but advanced yester- 
day. Today they are about where they 
were a week ago. 


Sr. Lovuis.—Feeling easier in the flour 
market, following lower wheat prices, 
and: demand very dull except for low 
grades and clears, which continue in 

request for export. Few small 
sales made to scattered sections, but bulk 
of business reported consists of soft 
wheat flour for southern markets. Mill- 


feed dull; both offerings and demand 
light. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour trade exhibits 
slightly better tone this week in the 
Southwest, with bakers and family trade 
baying more freely than of late. Some 
mills report business as inactive as dur- 
ing preceding week. Export trade has 
dropped off somewhat, due to scarcity of 
clears and low grade flour. Millfeed un- 
changed in price, and demand fairly sat- 
isfactory. 





FLOUR MERCHANT DIES 


Head of Well-Known New England Flour 
and Feed Concern Reported as 
Suddenly Dead 

New York, N. Y., May 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—E. Crosby, head of the flour 
and feed concern of E. Crosby & Co., 
Brattleboro, Vt., died suddenly on Satur- 
day morning. It is understood here and 
in Boston that Mr. Crosby took his own 
life, but full details have so far been un- 
obtainable. 





W. QuackENBUSH. 





STRIKE STILL TIES UP SHIPPING 

Seatrie, WasH., May 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Shipping Board coastwise 
and intercoastal steamships still tied up 
by strike of maritime associations and 
unions. No ships have sailed to south- 
western Alaska since May 1. Food sup- 
ply sufficient for temporary needs, but 
perishable foods exhausted. Southeast- 
ern Alaska served by vessels of Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, operating from 
Vancouver, B. C. 

W. C, Trrrany. 





BALTIMORE BREAD WAR - 
Battimore, Mp., May 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Something of a bread war 
seems to be on between the bakers of 
Baltimore. It was precipitated by 
Kolb’s new bakery when it offered its 
twin loaf at 8c to the consumer. Price 
of this loaf has been reduced to 7c, and 

the fight is apparently on in earnest. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain ifi the United States 
on May 7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 576 1,102 295 ‘802 108 
Boston .....« eee 125 2 2 eee 
Buffalo ..... 734. 2,362 1,919 76 81 
Chicago .... 573 6,513 9,957 36 177 
eT eee 217 cas ee eee 
Detroit ..... 12 22 60 22 ose 
Duluth 1,030 167 5,077 118 101 
Galveston ...2,115 eas oes 118 no 
Indianapolis. 68 183 158 1 
Kan. City... 785 3,836 463 17 >t 
Milwaukee .. 95 470 318 70 107 
Minneapolis 2,089 275 «68,765 23 768 
N. Orleans. .1,930 379 102 50 13 
‘Newp. News. ... 174 oes sed eT’ 
New York... 373 105 665 117 190 
Omaha ..... 834 1,132 863 34 8 
Peoria ...... 1 212 68 see Ste 
Philadelphia. 714 535 173 5 5 
St. Louis 65 480 284 3 7 
Telede. «.... 453 221 433 12 3 
Lakes ...... 476 590 542 213 215 
Totals ...12,423 19,100 30,145 1,722 1,783 
Last year ..40,849 4,528 6,477 11,001 3,001 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 1,025,000 bus; corn, 
3,918,000; oats, 595,000; barley, 54,000. In- 


crease—Rye, 281,000 bus. 





Reports from the continent of Europe 
indicate that trade in general is slow to 
respond to the lower prices now preva- 
lent. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

May 8 May 10 
May 7 Apr. 30 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...242,425 259,155 268,265 328,820 


St. Paul ....... 9,865 10,250 7,180 11,960 
Duluth-Superior 7,185 6,210 11,240 34,270 
Milwaukee ..... 6,825 1,750 14,500 ...... 








Totals ...... 266,300 277,365 301,185 375,050 
Outside mills*..108,565 ...... 91,655 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg.374,865 ...... 392,840 ...... 


St. Louis ...... 11,100 17,500 17,500 27,600 
St. Louist ..... 30,200 22,200 26,500 58,200 
Buffalo ........ 128,860 125,765 64,900 132,875 
Rochester ..... 7,300 8,400 6,100 14,100 
Chicago ....... 17,250 18,250 21,250 21,250 


Kansas City.... 40,750 56,500 56,200 66,500 
Kansas Cityt...207,165 227,200 229,630 251,435 


Omaha ........ 16,205 13,615. 10,510 16,700 
BOOED. cceccccs 17,200 16,200 13,500 23,950 
Toledof ....... 46,955 50,975 27,035 34,860 
Indianapolis ... 3,300 17,635 3,535 10,630 
Nashville** . 7,390 85,110 66,805 134,905 
Portland, Oreg. 20,290 21,975 44,960 35,830 
Seattle ........ 12,575 16,225 32,025 23,520 
TACOMA .....0¢ 18,040 22,390 36,910 29,985 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figurés represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 





May 8 May 10 

May 7 April 30 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 44 47 49 61 
OR. FEE cccccncecs 42 43 31 51 
Duluth-Superior 19 17 30 93 
Outside mills* .... 38 42 33 60 
Average spring.. 41 44 40 66 
Milwaukee ....... 29 8 60 «* 
WE, BUND ce cccce 22 34 34 55 
St. Lovlst ....cees 39 29 34 75 
MPUEEED ic cccccuces 77 75 39 80 
Rochester ........ 39 45 33 76 
rr 59 61 75 76 
Kansas City ...... 36 50 58 81 
Kansas Cityt ..... 47 52 53 61 
OMBRE .cicscceces 67 56 43 82 
TED < occvccvcese 36 34 28 50 
ee 30 32 34 54 
Indianapolis ... 15 33 16 47 
Nashville** 0 39 39 59 
Portland, Oregon... 42 45 93 84 
DONNIE ev ckvccece’s 24 31 61 50 
TRCOGRR wcccccsecs 32 39 65 2 
Totals i... .ccsce. 38 39 45 63 


Flour output for week ending May 7 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 1 per cent 
from week ending April 30. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 
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BRITISH MARKET WEAKER 


Not Following American Prices—Spot Trade 
Very Disappointing, with Quotations 
Lower Than Last Week 





Lonpon, Eng., May 10.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Market not following American 
prices. Spot trade exceedingly disap- 
pointing, with prices rather lower than 
last week. Manitoba mills offering ex- 
port patents at 63s, and Kansas straights 
offered at 60s, c.i.f., but little or no busi- 
ness resulting. Australian flour selling 
at 50s, c.i.f., forward. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 

Equivalent quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


at current exchange rate: 63s, $8.80; 60s, 
$8.38; 508, $6.98. 











Flour and millfeed quotations as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, May 10. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND 


MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour 


per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-Ib 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia 


Boston 


Columbus 


tNashville 











FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York 

Spring first patent ......ceececerceraeeeeeee $8.50@ 9.00 $8.65@ 8.95 $.....@,... $7.80@ 8.10 eet Perr $8.75@. 9.00 $9.00@ 9.25 $9.85 @10.50 $8.60@ 9.00 $8.50@ 9.50 
Spring standard patent 8.20@ 8.50 8.30@ 8.45 saws 7.20@ 7.40 --@.. 8.25@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.85 8.10@ 8.60 ae ae 
Spring firat clear .........s.eceeees 5.50@ 5.85 6.00@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.50 ay fe LA, pe ee ee Sey ee a) ee 
Hard winter short patent 8.35@ 8.80 seve sOMs coos 7.45@ 7.85 @ 8.50@ 8.75 8.50@ 8.75 8.25@ 9.50 8.20@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.75 
Hard winter straight ..... 6.90@ 7.25 oon OD oid o 6.25@ 6.50 @ 8.00@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.25 TTT. SETTe 7.60@ 8.20 ort. Laren 
Hard winter first clear .........cceeeeeeee 5.40@ 5.65 re, Prere 5.00@ 5.50 @ Pe Ke o@ cccce ---@ ococe Bence rT ee 
Soft winter short patent...........0eeeeeeee 7.30@ 7.75 o@ 200% 7.00@ 7.50 @ 8.25@ 8.50 orev e® cccve 7.50@ 8.50 5, ee 8.00@ 9.20 
Soft winter straight 6.80@ 7.00 vTes Petty, 6.25@ 6.50 @ *6.50@ 6.75 *6.40@ 6.85 6.50@ 7.50 7.15@ 8.00 7.50@ 7.80 
Soft winter first clear ... 5.75@ 6.00 ere), Pare 4.75@ 5.25 @ eer, Pere Perr. peer 6.00@ 6.75 0 Dic ceee 06,¢ Qo enee 

SO I 9 in 6.606 6.6000 6 0.010 WEG RS ORS e's e 7.10@ 7.35 7.40@ 7.50 ooMe ones ervey SerTe 7.75@ 8.25 5 009.0 ¢de9¢ 8.50@ 9.00 --@.. 7 De 

RYO HOM, GEROOETS oo ccicccccccccccccedoves 6.75@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.60 sae ies ccs Decece 7.00@ 7.50 2 onc eo cece ocece@eccce --@.. ~ 

FEED— ; 

GRR BIR cae ececsesncccossceccesscsweses 16.50@17.50 16.00 @17.00 vere Fret TC Pet 24.00@25.00 26.50@ 27.50 @ 26.50 «++ @24,00 er pan 
Hard Winter Dram ....cccccsscccccaseencese 16.75 @18.00 é0n0e OD > uct 16.00@17.00 19.50@20.00 ~ ey Se FF Prk @27.00 Pee TTT PTE 
DORE WN GH obs oe Se cic ce lected ces cece. 17.50@18.00 err, = peere sgn b ERONIC€..,-70 008 e'debe oo. cc 29.00@30.00  27.50@ 28.50 @ 27.50 @... 21.00 @22.00 
Standard middlings (brown, shorts)......... 16.50@18.00 ence @16.00 20.00 @ 21.00 Tre ers. ee 24.00 @ 25.00 24.00@25.00 25.00@25.50 @23.00 25.00@26.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)..........+.-+ 21.00 @ 22.00 19.50 @ 21.00 21.00@22.00 23.00@24.00 — oe 28.00@29.00 29.00@ 30.00 26.00@ 27.00 «+ + @27.50 b owe cMvese 
SE cats ia 60:00 ,bh4 Hd s 00 ec aebab COS ot 27.00 @ 28.00 23.50@27.00 a. jo0's Pe dbo S800 CUS eke rer 34.00 @35.00 34.00 @ 35.00 + eee + @35.00 ove + @33.50 oege ee cscs 

Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

ee See eee 2, + swe  @8.36 $6.50@7.00 $6.00@6.50 Pe. Pee $9.30 @ 9.50 $8.05 @8.50 : 

San Francisco ........ see + @9.30 ose + @8.60 oct @ eves «s+ + @9.10 3 «++» @10.00 ‘ ; «+» @9.10 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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MILL'S CONTENTION UPHELD 


“ Mu ; <p P 
Montana Trade Commission Rules Millers 
Are Not Required to Grind Wheat for 
Tolls and to Return Product 


Great Faris, Mont., May 7.—Mills of 
Montana are not bound by the state law 
to grind wheat for custom tolls and re- 
turn the product to the farmer, accord- 
ing to the ruling of the Montana Trade 
Commission, The question was raised by 
the farm bureau at Polson, where it was 
contended the farmers were offering 
their- wheat: for milling, but that in re- 
turn they were getting an inferior grade 
of flour. 

The milling company in its reply de- 
nied the charge of inferior quality as to 
flour, and disputed the proposition that 
it was compelled to mill the grain and 
return the product, less the tolls for 
service, The company was upheld in its 
contention. It set up that some of the 
farmers were selling the flour they had 
gotten at the mill for less than the cur- 
rent price, that appearing to. have been 
the cause of the mill invoking the rule of 
nontoll milling. 

Joun A. Curry. 


FISHER CO. MILL FIRE 


Fisher Fliouring Mills Co., Seattle, Suffers 
$50,000 Damage to New Structure, Due 
Mostly to Water Flooding 


Sgatriz, Wasu., May 9.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Fire started Saturday evening 
in the head house of the new mill of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. The 
damage is estimated at $50,000, mostly 
done by water flooding the mill, neces- 
sitating closing down two units. O. D. 
Fisher, meral manager, narrowly 
escaped death from the falling of a 
heavy brass extinguisher, which just 
missed striking him. 








W. C, Tirrany. 





NONPARTISAN CAMPAIGN 


League Begins Fight in Wisconsin to Win 
1922 Elections and 1923 Legislature 
—Iowa Also Being Canvassed 


Mitwavker, Wis., May 7.—Failing to 
elect most of its candidates for the Wis- 
consin legislature at the fall elections of 
1920, and also failing to put through in- 
numerable proposals for state ownership 
at the present session of the legislature 
through coalitions with other radical 
groups in that body, the nonpartisan 
leaguers have begun a vigorous campaign 
to land the 1922 elections and 1923 legis- 
lature. Organizers are now at work in 
several parts of the state, and are re- 
ported by reliable authority to be quite 
successful in getting farmer members at 
$18 each, paid on delivery of member- 
ship. Iowa, according to information re- 
ceived here, is also being canvassed vig- 
orously. 

The programme held before the farm- 
ers especially refers to two subjects: 
state control and operation of the grain 
industry and allied industries, and life 
and fire insurance, At this session sev- 
eral state grain storage and milling proj- 
ects have failed, and also two state in- 
surance projects. The end is not yet, but 
the other radicals have refused to lend 
their support to extreme propositions. 
Meanwhile the fight for the next legisla- 
ture is growing more vigorous daily. 

United States Senator Irvine L. Len- 
root, of Wisconsin, has just written a 
letter to John Christianson, of Stoughton, 
Wis., a man of influence in farmer, busi- 
ness and legislative circles, and it is pro- 
posed to give this letter wide cif€ulation 
in Wisconsin, if not also in Iowa, The 
letter has not yet been made public, but 
will be used for quick and wide circula- 
tion. It is in part as follows: 

“I do not believe that the Nonpartisan 
League will long be successful, for it is 
not founded upon correct principles. I 
believe the best way to combat it, how- 
ever, is through.a correct understanding 
of the questions involved and a deter- 
mination upon the part of all of us who 
have positions of responsibility, to do 
everything to remedy conditions that the 
farmer justly complains of. I have no 
patience whatever with those who try to 
use the farmer for their own political 

urposes, but never really try to better 
his economic conditions. We cannot 
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have prosperity by simply. tearing down 
things; we must seek to build them up.” 
The Wisconsin Federation of Insur- 
ance, formed early this year, is to begin 
a programme of organizing every county 
in the state, at Racine, May 17, with a 
county meeting at Superior later this 
month, for the purpose of combating the 
activities of the league in so far as the 
insurance problems are concerned. E. 
A. Marthens, of Milwaukee, is president 
of the federation. L, E, Meyer. 


FARMERS’ RIGHTS GRANTED 


House Passes Bill by Which Agricultural 
Associations Will Be Given Corporate 
Privileges in Interstate Commerce 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 7.—The 
House this week passed the so-called 
Capper-Hersman bill, which grants agri- 
cultural associations corporate rights in 
interstate commerce while at the same 
time exempting them from prosecution 
under the Clayton act. Congressman 
Joseph Walsh, of Massachusetts, member 
of the judiciary committee. which re- 
ported the measure, led the fight against 
it. 

Mr. Walsh characterized the measure 
as one calculated “to help the farmer and 
let the rest of the world go hang.” He 
predicted that if Congress insisted on 
granting special privilege to the produc- 
ers after the fashion provided in the 
bill, it was only a question of time before 
the consuming community would be 
forced in selfdefense to resist. This 
would mean a bitter fight between the 
farmer and the consumer of the cities, 
he declared, something that Congress 
should seek to avoid. 

If the bill ever reaches a vote in the 
Senate this session it is said that it is 
sure to pass. It is understood, however, 
that efforts will be made in the Senate 
to block action, Jounw J. Marrinan. 











CORRECTION OF ERROR 

An error was made in figures shown in 
the article, “Awards on Flour Low,” 
published in last week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. The amounts stat- 
ed as 299,978 bbls for Norfolk, Va., and 
100,058 bbls for Chicago should read 
pounds, not barrels. 





MARINE STRIKE CONTINUES 


Though Shipping Is Tied Up in Some Ports, 
Conditions Are Not Considered Serious 
—Conference at Washington 


Saw Francisco, Cat., May 5.—Inability 
of steamship companies to discharge 
their incoming vessels loaded with valu- 
able cargoes loomed as the most serious 
situation arising from the marine strike 
at this port today. Congestion of the 
warehouses and water front piers with 
freight is predicted here by shipping men 
unless there be a speedy settlement of 
the ship tie-up. 

Tugs have been pressed into service on 
the bay to generate power to operate 
donkey hoisting engines. The action of 
the donkey engine operators in resigning 
with the rest of the marine workers has 
resulted in the unloading of vessels being 
virtually paralyzed. 

Efforts are being made by shipowners 
to relieve the unloading situation, and it 
was stated yesterday that today’s activi- 
ties will be centered on securing men to 
operate donkey engines. 

Despite the statements of shipowners 
that they would tie their vessels up, sev- 
eral companies announced yesterday that 
they would do all in their power to keep 
their vessels in operation. They said, 
however, that the vessels would operate 
under the 15 per cent reduction. 

The policing of all docks due to the 
presence of maritime “pickets” in large 
groups on the waterfront, the tying up 
of a number of small coast craft which 
put in during the day and the statement 
by shipowners and maritime officials that 
they are marking time until some definite 
advice is received regarding the outcome 
of the general meeting in Washington, 
represents the status of the local strike 
situation. R. C. Mason. 

Portiann, Orecon, May 7.—The mari- 
time workers’ strike this week tied up 
all over-sea shipping business, except in 
foreign owned vessels, but it has not pre- 
vented the booking of more steamers by 





exporters. The Shipping Board steamer 
Apus was: for wheat’ loading by 
Kerr, Gifford & Co., which company also 
secured the Swedish steamer Ceylon. 
The’ Pacific Grain Co. chartered two 
ef ing Board steamers, the Eelbeck 
and the West Kedron. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


Bartimore, Mp., May 7.—The marine 
engineers’ strike is quite serious, having 
tied up practically all of the American 
shipping from this port. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


New York, N. Y., May 7.—The steam- 
ship strike, which at the ‘beginning 
threatened to tie up all Atlantic ports, 
seems to be petering out, at least it is not 
sufficiently effective to make very much 
difference in harbor conditions, and al- 
though there have been the usual accom- 
panying riots on the docks, a number of 
ships have gotten away. 

On.one day at the close of the week 10 
ships left this port, the crews of which 
were reported to have signed at old rates, 
despite the union’s efforts to prevent 
them. 

Various conferences have been held 
during the past week between shipown- 
ers and marine workers, and the indica- 
tions are that some settlement of the mat- 
ter will be reached not later than the 
middle of next week. 

The United States Shipping Board, in 
announcing its sailings, said that its ves- 
sels had not been seriously hampered 
here, and that an increasing number of 
men were being found to take the places 
of those: who had struck.» The*strikers, 
on the other hand, claimed that their 
leaders were in Washington negotiating 
for a settlement, which left them without 
the proper heads here; consequently, they 
were unable to make the strike as effec- 
tive as they would later on. Whichever 
side is right in the matter, the tie-up has 
not as yet reached serious proportions. 

W. QuaAcKENBUSH. 





GRADING OF SPRING WHEAT 


Secretary Wallace Expected to Make Slight 
Changes This Week—I tigators Will 
Watch Operation in Harvest Areas 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 7.—Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace is expected to 
announce some slight changes in the 
spring wheat grading regulations within 
the next week. The modifications are to 
be merely a temporary expedient to 
meet the major objections presented by 
spring wheat producers to the present 
scheme of grading. For the most part 
it is anticipated that the changes will 
consist in a more liberal ruling with 
respect to dockage. 

Secretary Wallace will promulgate the 
changes before May 15. This will enable 
them to become effective 90 days there- 
after, about the time the spring wheat 
crop begins to move. 

During the spring wheat crop year 
Secretary Wallace plans to send personal 
representatives into the harvesting areas 
to make an investigation of the operation 
of the existing grades as modified by the 
forthcoming slight changes. It is under- 
stood that these investigators will repre- 
sent neither the producer nor the eleva- 
tor interests, it being Mr. Wallace’s opin- 
ion that the controversy about the grades 
has developed such strong prejudices on 
both sides that it is advisable to seek the 
facts through impartial observers. 

The report of these investigators will 
supply the basis for modification of the 
grades for the next crop year, if that is 
found advisable. 








Joun J. MARRINAN. 





FOREIGN WINTER CROPS REPORTS 


Wasurnoton, D. C., May 7.—A radio- 
gram received by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates from the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome under date 
of May 2 reports the crop condition of 
winter cereals as satisfactory in Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Spain, Poland, Germany, Great 
Britain, Roumania, and North Africa, 
and as average in Htaly and Japan. 

The production of corn in Argentina 
for the 1921 harvest is given as 230,423,- 
000 bus, or 89 per cent of the production 
last year, and 130.9 per cent of the aver- 
age for the preceding five years. ; 

Joun J, Manainay, 
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HEARING ON SACK WEIGHT 


Committee Urges Inclusion of 140-Lb Pack- 
age in Pending Decimal Weight 
Legislation 

On Friday, May 6, there was a hearing 
before the House committee on stand- 
ards, weights*and measures on the deci- 
mal weight bill, H.R. 4901. This bill 
had been introduced on April 22 by Rep- 
resentative A. H. Vestal, and was in ex- 
actly the same form as it passed the 
House at the last session; the bill as in- 
troduced did not include the 140-lb sack, 
although the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion had asked Mr. Vestal to include this 
package. 

The hearing on Friday was for the 
purpose of presenting arguments why 
the 140-lb sack should be included as a 
permissible package, in accordance with 
the resolution passed at the meeting of 
the Federation at Chicago on April 8. 

There were present Thomas L. Moore, 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va., chairman 
of the Federation committee on legisla- 
tion, and also representing the American 
Corn Millers’ Federation; T. R. Hillard, 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., representing the American Corn 
Millers’ Federation, White Corn Millers’ 
Association and American Association of 
Feed Manufacturers; and A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation. 

The latter was chosen as spokesman 
for the party, and as there were a num- 
ber of new members on the committee 
it was necessary to review the conditions 
which led up to the request of the mill- 
ers that the decimal weight bill be intro- 
duced. Arguments were presented why 
the 140-lb sack should be included as a 
permissible package, and while there was 
distinct opposition to this at the begin- 
ning of the hearing, the millers’ commit- 
tee is of the opinion that it has been bro- 
ken down, and that after an executive 
meeting of the House committee on 
standards, weights and measures, a new 
bill will probably be introduced by Mr. 
Vestal which will include the 140-lb sack 
as a permissible package. 








MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 7.—The third an- 
nual convention of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association, held in New Orleans this 
week, was marked by the formal dedica- 
tion of the New Orleans industrial canal 
and inner harbor. The canal, now near- 
ing completion, is dedicated “to the in- 
dustry of the Mississippi valley and 
the commerce of the world.” 

The canal is being built at a cost of 
approximately $20,000,000, is five and 
one half miles long, and the -lock will 
accommodate a 24,000-ton ship. The land 
adjacent to this canal is not publicly 
owned, and private industries will be 
able to secure locations along its banks. 

The convention gave its attention 
largely to foreign trade problems and 
the relationship of the Mississippi valley 
toward the same. The association went 
on record as favoring an annual federal 
appropriation of $100,000,000 for the de- 
velopment of all navigable waterways in 
the Mississippi valley, this appropriation 
to be continued until the desired. work is 
completed. 

Other resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention dealt with the following sub- 
jects: broadening the powers of the 
Department of Commerce; Gulf port 
development; the establishment of a 
broad national policy in which agricul- 
ture, commerce, finance and transporta- 
tion each properly co-ordinates with the 
other; support of foreign trade financ- 
ing corporations; indorsement of the 
American Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit 
Insurance Exchange; a request for better 
marketing facilities for farm products; 
exemption from tolls at the Panama 
Canal of American ships in coastwise 
trade. ; 

Senator William B. McKinley, of IIli- 
nois, was elected president of the. asso- 
ciation at its concluding session. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Farmers of Ecuador are beginning to 
realize the value of tractors as a means 
of advancing agricultural work. It is in- 
teresting to note that no customs duty 
is imposed on imports of agricultural 
machinery. 
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EMERGENCY TARIFF BILL 


Senate Votes'on Emergency Measure—Sena- 
tors Attack Programme—Trouble 
in Committee Expected 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 17—The 
Senate. will vote Wednesday afternoon 
on the emergency tariff bill carrying the 
provisions inserted by the Senate to pre- 
vent the dumping of cheap foreign prod- 
ucts in the American market. The Knox 
amendment extending the governmental 
licensing of dyestuffs seems certain to 
meet with strong opposition, and may be 
lost. Otherwise the measure is certain 
to pass. 

The bill will then go to conference, 
where there is likely to be considerable 
trouble over the so-called valuation sec- 
tions, which have been radically changed 
by the Senate finance committee from 
the original House draft prepared by 
the ways and means committee. 

The Senate finance committee will on 
Monday begin hearings on revenue revi- 
sion, and expects to keep at it until the 
ways and means committee of the House 
has secured final action on the permanent 
tariff. The hearings this week will be 
largely devoted to consideration of the 
proposed sales tax, which is being urged 
strongly by Senator Smoot, of Utah, an 
influential member of the finance com- 
mittee. 

As soon as the House disposes of the 
army appropriation bill next week, Ma- 
jority Leader Mondell expects to take up 
the Haugen bill, limiting to a certain 
extent dealings in futures in the grain 
market. 

JoHN J, MARRINAN. 
* #* 


The Senate, by unanimous consent, late 
on Friday fixed next Wednesday for a 
vote on the emergency tariff and anti- 
dumping bill. It was decided to limit 
speeches to 10 minutes for each member 
on each proposition taken up after noon 
of that day, when voting on amendments 
will begin. _ 

The action was taken after half an 
hour’s discussion of the agreement pro- 
posed by Senator Penrose, who again 
urged that desultory debate be eliminat- 
ed. He proposed first that a limitation 
of five minutes be placed on the speeches 
after Wednesday noon. His statements 
concerning discussion of unrelated sub- 
jects brought on an argument with Sena- 
tor Reed, of Missouri, who insisted that 
Mr. Penrose was using undue haste. 

Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, 
resumed his discussion against the bill, 
begun Thursday, and was followed by 
senators Fletcher, of Florida, and Gerry, 
of Rhode Island, both Democrats, who 
attacked the bill from all angles. 

Mr. Fletcher asserted that Congress 
was pursuing a wrong policy in enact- 
ing tariff legislation of any kind under 
the present disturbed conditions, and 
added that the farmers, whom the bill 
is claimed to aid, “will be disillusioned 
before its six months of life are over.” 

Mr. Gerry inquired why President 
Harding did not make his policies “con- 
form,” referring to the President’s ex- 
pression of friendship for South and 
Central America, which, he said, was 
out of line with a declaration of a tariff 
barrier against Canada. 





FARMERS’ RECEIPTS CURTAILED 

Omana, Ner., May 7.—A survey of 
prices paid to Nebraska farmers on May 
1 for products, compared with a year 
ago, shows that they are receiving from 
3 to 73 per cent less for what they have 
to sell now than they got at the same 
time in 1920. The survey covers 25 lead- 
ing products of Nebraska farms. The 
prices quoted are average farm prices 
over the state, according to A. E. Ander- 
son, Nebraska representative of the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The biggest decrease is shown in 
the price paid. for corn. A year ago 
Nebraska farmers received 8lc bu for 
this grain. The average May 1 price was 
28¢, a decrease of 73 per cent. Nine of 
the 25 products show a decrease of more 
than 50 per cent compared with a year 
ago. In no case are farmers receiving 
what they did on May 1 of last year. Mr. 
Anderson says these losses are particu- 
larly severe because the cost per acre of 
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producing these crops was higher last 
year than ever before. 

The greatest decreases are shown in 
grains. The high freight rates, Mr. An- 
derson says, are especially severe now, 
since the drop in the price of grain. 
“When corn was bringing $1.50 bu, farm- 
ers of Nebraska and elsewhere could af- 
ford to have deductions made to cover 
freight charges,” he said, “but now that 
corn is selling for less than 40c, deduc- 
tions cut further into the production 
losses being sustained.” 

As a result of this great drop in the 
price of all they have to sell and the rela- 
tively small decline in the cost of labor 
and supplies, Mr. Anderson says farm- 
ers are in a position where they are com- 
pelled to economize closely in the pur- 
chase of nonessentials. He says they are 
doing everything possible to reduce the 
cost of production. 

They are buying less machinery, he 
says, for it is now high in price, com- 
pared with farm products. 

Leicu Leste. 


DRAWBACK PLAN URGED 


Support of Northwest Asked for Programme 
Designed to Facilitate Milling of 
Canadian Wheat 

Wheat producers, farm organizations, 
county agents, University of Minnesota 
authorities and business men throughout 
the Northwest have been requested to 
give consideration to the new proposal 
for the milling of Canadian wheat in 
bond by United States mills. 

In a letter to President Lotus D. Coff- 
man, of the University of Minnesota, 
made public on Thursday, James. Ford 
Bell, vice president of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., asks that the proposal be 
called to the attention of as many people 
as possible through the medium of coun- 
ty agents, in order that the consensus of 
opinion may be gained before’ the perma- 
nent tariff measure is placed before the 
House for consideration. 

Mr. Bell maintains in his communica- 
tion that the price to the producer for 
his wheat, and the one paid by the con- 
sumer for flour will both be Etonaieet 
to a large extent by the treatment of Ca- 
nadian wheat. The question for both 
producer and consumer to determine, he 
says, is, “Will the proposal to permit 
American mills to manufacture flour 
from Canadian wheat for export only, 
and free of any duty, work to their men- 
ace or advantage?” 

The proposal is that United States 
millers shall be permitted to import from 
Canada any amount of wheat for manu- 
facture into flour, provided that for 
every 100 lbs so imported, they export 
100 Ibs of flour. Under this plan the 
millers Would be bonded by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, while importing 
the Canadian wheat, such bond to be 
canceled when they have exported flour 
equal in weight to the wheat imported. 

Another plan, reaching the same end 
by a different method, is the proposed 
provision for manufacturing duty paid 
wheat with privilege of drawback. Un- 
der this proposal the miller will pay the 
duty on importing the wheat from Can- 
ada, but will be refunded the duty, less 
1 per cent, on shipment of equal weight 
in flour for export. 

Both plans have been laid before the 
House ways and means committee fram- 
ing the permanent tariff. 











TO CHOOSE INSTITUTE LOCATION 

The president of the finance and ad- 
visory committee of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking has called a meeting of 
the committee at the Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, on May 14, for the purpose of 
deciding upon a permanent location and 
home for the institute. The meeting will 
be open to all members of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry. 





FEEDINGSTUFFS LAW AMENDED 

Mapison, Wis., May 7.—The Wiscon- 
sin feedingstuffs law has been amended 
by the 1921 session of the legislature by 
the addition of the following clause to 
section 1494-12: 

“Unless previously marked in accord- 
ance with this section, every person en- 
gaged, within the state of Wisconsin, in 
the business of selling mixtures consist- 
ing entirely of ground corn, ground oats, 
ground rye, or ground barley, shall mark 


plainly in a conspicuous place on the out- 
side of every sack or package of such 
mixtures the name and place of business 
of the seller, and substantially the pro- 
portions of ground corn, ground oats, 
ground rye or ground barley which said 
mixture contains. Whenever such mix- 
tures of whole ground grains are sold in 
bulk or in containers belonging to the 
purchaser, the seller shall furnish to the 
purchaser a certified copy of such state- 
ment.” 
L. E. Meyer. 


TRIALS OF THE MAJORITY 


Republicans in Congress Show Lack of Har- 
mony—Party Discipline Seems Weak, 
and Disputes Result 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 7.—There is 
accumulating evidence that before very 
long President Harding must face a 
test of his capacity for leadership. 
Though the extraordinary session of Con- 
gress is only about a month old, already 
many rifts have developed within the 
Republican organization on both sides 
of the Capitol, and these differences 
seem to become worse as the session pro- 
ceeds, 

In both the Senate and House there 
is a manifest lack of party discipline, 
though the situation in the House is far 
worse than that in the other branch. 
The House has a large and unwieldy ma- 
jority, which includes about 100 mem- 
bers who have never before sat in Con- 
gress. This politically untutored group, 
for the most part coming from the agri- 
cultural sections of the country, has 
already “jumped the party traces” in the 
matter of army and navy appropriations. 
Without being exactly ae they 
nevertheless are ready to take a stand 
at any time for economy, disarmament, 
and for all manner of farm relief legis- 
lation, regardless of what the House 
leadership may define to be the party 
programme. 

In the Senate the danger of party 
strife centers about the question of for- 
eign relations. Quite a strong element 
is belligerently opposed to the resub- 
mission of the Versailles treaty in any 
part. The President and Secretary of 
State. Hughes are endeavoring to salvage 
from the treaty, after eliminating the 
league of nations, enough to furnish the 
basis for a new treaty with the powers. 
Meantime the President has sent “un- 
official” representatives to sit in the 
European councils now dealing with the 
execution of the Versailles treaty. 

The so-called “irreconcilable” group in 
the Senate is openly on the war path 
against this most recent diplomatic move 
of President Harding. Another group 
of Republican senators who, during the 
treaty fight, were known as the “mild 
reservationists,” is supporting the Presi- 
dent’s action. Senator Lodge, Republi- 
can leader, though not altogether in 
agreement with the President, is never- 
theless “holding down the lid” and en- 
deavoring to prevent any open breach 
between the Senate and the executive. 

Another point of difference is found 
in the attitude of the House toward the 
Knox peace resolution passed by the 
Senate last week. House leaders are 
holding up consideration, much to the ir- 
ritation of tthe Senate, which is not di- 
minished by reason of the White House 
failure: to bring pressure on the House 
for action. 

Besides these questions of foreign 
policy there are elements of discord to 
be found in the attitude of the two legis- 
lative branches toward questions of tar- 
iff, revenue, and railroad legislation. 
Under the surface there is a good deal 
of bickering about patronage. The lead- 
ership of the House seems unable to as- 
sert itself, and Senator Lodge has not 
yet been put to the test. 

All in all, President Harding will soon- 
er or later have to face a task of con- 
ciliation and unification that will require 
both a firm hand and all the arts of di- 
plomacy. Upon his success in handling 
the situation may depend the fate of his 








administration as shaped by the results ° 


of the congressional elections of 1922. 
JouHn J, MaRRInan. 





The United States received 2,286,083 
lbs of crude rubber and Europe 1,954,096 
Ibs in February of this year from Brazil. 
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CHICAGO BOARD IN DANGER 





Lantz Bills Would Drive Board of Trade 
Out of Business—Hard Fight On 
at Springfield 


Cuicaco, Int., May 7.—Grain dealers, 
and especially officials and members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, are making 
the strongest fight possible against the 
passage of the Lantz antigrain exchange 
bills. They have been in Springfield the 
past two weeks and will be there again 
next week. Petitions from grain deal- 
ers and others interested in the grain 
trade of the state are protesting against 
the bills; while the farmers, led by of- 
ficials of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., are doing everything pos- 
sible to carry their point. Their sole 
object is to kill the exchanges, and 
Board of Trade men say they are afraid 
to have their proposed system of mar- 
keting through pools come in competition 
with the present system. 

“If,” says one Board of Trade official, 
“their system is the best, why be afraid 
to put it into operation and compete 
with the one now in force? If it is the 
best, it will soon take the place of the 
old one. We are willing to have them 
try it in competition.” 

There were 19 members of the state 
senate opposed to the bill, and six in 
doubt. The farmers had 26 votes aligned 
with them at the start, a few of which 
are said to be wavering, but there have 
also been several defections from the 
other side. Those in close touch with the 
situation at Springfield say it is the de- 
sire of the political leaders to prevent. 
the bills from coming up to the governor 
for his signature. He has signified his 
intention of signing the bills if passed, 
presumably for political reasons. 

The fight against the bills was led yes- 
terday and today by Joseph P. Griffin, 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
He spent two days in Springfield, and 
made the strongest and most effective 
arguments presented. 

Every effort was made by the friends 
of the bills to rush them through the 
senate outside of the regular course. 
They were up for second reading on 
Wednesday, when it was discovered that 
they had not passed the first reading, 
yet were on the calendar with bills fa- 
vorably acted upon by the committees, 
while the grain bills were ordered out 
by the committees without indorsement. 
This brought out opposition, and consid- 
eration was postponed until next Tues- 
day or Wednesday. 

Mr. Griffin talked for over two hours, 
attacking the bills on every point, and 
answering all questions put to him, with- 
out hesitation. He told the senators that 
the enactment of the Lantz measures, 
the first aiming at the control of the 
Board of Trade by the state department 
of agriculture and the second destroying 
all trading in futures, would mean the 
wiping out of Chicago as the grain cen- 
ter of the world. He declared the Board , 
of Trade would be compelled to go out 
of business or be forced to move to some 
other city. The center of the machinery 
for registering the grain prices of the 
world, he said, probably would be moved 
to Liverpool, Paris, or Berlin. 

Mr. Griffin informed the senators that 
the industry, which employs 20,000 per- 
sons in Chicago directly and 150,000 
others indirectly, built up at the expense 
of years of effort and billions of dol- 
lars, would be stolen from the men who 
had built it and handed over to a politi- 
cal appointee. He declared that the 
farmers and the senators backing the 
measures had been misguided and misin- 
formed by incompetent advisers. 

He urged patience at least until after 
the passage by Congress of the Capper- 
Tincher bill, which was drafted follow- 
ing the taking of six weeks’ testimony. 


C. H. Cuarren. 





WHEAT COST REPORT ISSUED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 7.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture has issued its 
final report on “The Cost of Producing 
Wheat.” The surveys on which the report 
is based were made in the year 1919. 
Copies of the document, “Departmental 
Bulletin 943,” may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the department. 

Joun J, Marrinan, 
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WINTER WHEAT ESTIMATE 


Government Report Shows Gain Over April 
1 Figure—Crop One of the 
Largest on Record 

This year’s winter wheat and rye crops 
will be larger than last year, while t 
hay crop will be about the same as a 
year mee age to the Department 
of Agriculture’s May forecast. 

Winter wheat ac showed much 
less than aver: abandonment, as a re- 
sult of favorable weather during the 
winter, and a crop of 629,287,000 bus, 
or 8,000,000 more than forecast a month 
ag, is estimated on the acreage figures 
of the May 1 canvass. 

Kansas reported an abandonment of 
8 per cent, which was the heaviest of 
any of the important producing states, 
and its crop this year promises to. be 
about 1,000,000 bus less than last year. 
Abandonment in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Nebraska, ranged from 2 
to 3 per cent. 

The crop in Ohio is forecast dt about 
13,000,000 bus more than last year, while 
in Indiana, Illinois and Missouri it will 
be about 10,000,000 more than the 1920 
crop. Nebraska’s crop will be about 
1,500,000 bus smaller, and Oklahoma’s 
about 10,000,000 less than last year. 

The rye crop this year is forecast at 
72,007,000 bus, b on its condition 
May 1, which was 92.5 per cent of a 
normal. The forecast a month ago was 
66,386,000 bus, based on the condition of 
the crop April 1, which was 90.3 per 
cent of anormal. The crop last year was 
69,318,000 bus, and the condition on 
May 1 was 85.1, while the 1919 crop was 
88,909,000 bus and the 10-year average 
condition on May 1 was 89.9: per cent 
of a normal. 

Hay production this year is forecast 
at 107,784,000 tons, compared with 108,- 
233,000 last year and 109,152,000 in 1919. 

The condition of meadow (hay) lands 
on May 1 was 91.5 per cent of a normal, 
compared with 89.4 per cent a year ago, 
and a 10-year average on May 1 of 89.1 
per cent. 

The expected hay acreage is placed 
at 73,842,000 acres this year, comprisin 
58,879,000 of tame and 14,963,000 of wild, 
compared with a total area last year of 
73,181,000 acres. 

Stocks of hay on farms May 1 were 
estimated at 19,440,000 tons, or 18 per 
cent of the 1920 crop, compared with 
11,345,000, or 10.4 per cent, in 1920, and 
11,498,000, or 11.1 per cent, the May 1 
five-year average. 

The average condition of spring pas- 
tures on May 1 was 91.8 per cent of a 
normal, compared with 79.8 a year ago 
and 84.6 the 10-year average. 

Spring plowing was 77.8 per cent com- 
pleted on May 1, compared with 60.1 a 
year ago, and 69.3 the 10-year average. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 


Ac c—~Bushels—, 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
BOBL®... GO,GOB ccces seees OOP 0 -- a3 
1920... 37,993 19,419 657,412 681 209 790 
1919... 49,106 23,2083 72,308 729 206 934 
1918... 37,130 22,061 69,181 666 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 362.1,026 

1914... 36,008 17,633 63,541 686 6 8 
1918... 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,248 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,5643 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 484 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 7387 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,657 488 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
17,355 47,306 493 242 735 


1904... 27,081 17.044 325 228 552 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 3863 307 670 


*May 1 estimate. 





WHEN HAS FLOUR “ARRIVED”? 

An item appeared under the above 
caption in the eastern department of 
The Northwestern Miller of April 27, 
stating that the —— Railroad 

roposed putting into force an arrange- 
fount by which caly 48 hours’ free time 
would be allowed after flour arrived 
within what is known as the Jersey City 
limits. 

N. F. -Kenney, ‘district freight repre- 
sentative for the Pennsylvania System 
at Minneapolis, states emphatically that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad gives notice 
that it has not put into effect, and does 
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not propose to into effect, any: ar- 
rangement for only 48 hours’ 
free time after flour arrives at J one 
of the several points known as Jersey 
City limits, or New York lighterage. 
contemplated change did not in- 
volve the Pennsylvania Railroad alone, 
but all the New York lines, and when 
it was considered by the general freight 
agents’ committee of New York lines it 
was decided not to adopt the measure 
and, consequently, no action was taken 
by the Pennsylvania or any of the other 
fs York lines. Roserr T. Bearry. 





WINTER WHEAT REPORTS 


General Condition of Crop Continues Good— 
Plant Weakened by Cool Weather— 
Rain Delays Corn Planting 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 10.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Mild and ideal weather the past 
few months had enabled the growing 
wheat in Missouri and southern Illinois 
to make rapid pro , and an unusual- 
ly early harvest is anticipated. Recent- 
ly the weather has been too cool and 

owery, and the growth of the plant has 
been greatly retarded. T' general 
good condition of the crop has not been 
impaired, but a period of warm, sun- 
shiny weather would be welcome and 
improve general appearance of wheat 
materially. 


Kansas Crty, Mo., May 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—While there are an increas- 
ing number of reports of damage to 
wheat in the Southwest, conservative 
opinion is that good condition is being 
generally maintained. It appears that 
rapid growth in warm weather of Febru- 
ary and March, followed by the Easter 
freeze, somewhat weakened the plant, and 
it is not as strong and rugged as could be 
desired. Fields have light green ap- 
pearance instead of vigorous and healthy 
look. In western Kansas, moisture sup- 
ply is somewhat deficient, while in the 
eastern section rainfall has been exces- 





_ sive, and warm, dry weather is needed. 


Edward C. Paxton, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Kan- 
sas bureau, in a report issued yesterday, 
estimates present condition in that state 
at 84 per cent, indicating a crop of about 
139,000,000 bus. Best informed millers 
and grain men think condition has gone 
back somewhat since this report was 
compiled, and that the estimate is prob- 
ably too optimistic, based on present con- 
ditions. However, with fine weather from 
now on, the state might still raise a very 
large crop. Over 9,700,000 acres are 
standing. 

In Oklahoma, wheat is ahéad of the 
average in condition, the board of agri- 
culture reports. The plant is too rank 
in sections of the Northwest. Some re- 
newed green bug operations, due to cool 
weather, have been reported from Gar- 
vin, Kiowa, Cotton, Grady and Stephens 
counties... Upland corn is in good condi- 
tion. Growth has been slow. Cut worms 
are doing some damage. Feed is plenti- 
ful, the board’s report aye and pros- 
pects seem to indicate another large feed 
crop. 

Seatrize, Wasu., May 7.—The present 
condition of wheat throughout the prin- 
cipal growing sections of eastern Wash- 
ington and Oregon and northern Idaho 
was probably never of higher promise at 
the same season. Winter wheat has a 
deep-rooted, vigorous growth, and early 
sown spring wheat has a fine appearance. 
Spring seeding is well advanced, but. not 
completed, and the seeding of oats and 
barley continues. 


Inpranapouis, INp., May 7.—Conditions 
in Indiana this week were generally fa- 
vorable for growing wheat and rye. 
Both crops are in good shape, and the 
peeennes for a heavy yield are excellent. 

he principal danger from now on will 
be insects. Hessian fly is prevalent in 

laces, but no reports of serious damage 
ave been received. Corn planting has 
been delayed by wet weather. 


Totevo, Onto, May 7.—The . weather 
has been quite favorable for growing 
wheat, cool, with further rains, and the 
result is that wheat is looking excellent 
in nearly all sections of the central 
states. The planting of corn and oats 
has been somewhat Selayed by frequent 
rains making the und too wet ‘to 
work. There is still considerable wheat 


back. in farmers’ hands in Ohio, but since 
the advance they have been less inclined 
to sell, andthe movement has dried up. 





WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

“The weather, on the whole, is favorable 
for growing wheat in the Northwest. 
Cold weather has to some extent retard- 
ed top growth, but this should mean deep 
rootage and give the plant more power 
of resistance later, when hot weather de- 
‘velops. Conditions throughout southern 
Minnesota could hardly be improved u 
on. Practically all points report the 
wheat crop as developing nicely and to 
be in better than normal condition. 

Rain seems to be badly needed in west- 
ern South Dakota, although no damage 
to date has resulted. Some South Da- 
kota millers says that, while conditions 
have been good, still the wheat does not 
look very healthy. More moisture and 
warmer weather would improve the out- 
look there. 

Wheat seeding has been completed in 
North Dakota under uniformly good con- 
ditions. In some sections the wheat 
is up and looks good. In the northeast- 
ern part of North Dakota it looks as 
though the acreage has been increased a 
little. Reports from the central part 
of the state are that acreage there is 
probably 10 per cent less than a year 
ago. 

Definite figures are not obtainable as 
yet, but indications are that the acreage 
in the Northwest is about 10 to 15 per 
cent smaller than in“1920. 

ae . 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, in its weekly report says: 

e northwestern crop prospects at 
present are favorable and cove the av- 
erage for this time of year. There are 
exceptions, as some districts in central 
Montana are in need of moisture. Dur- 
ing the past week the weather has been 
quite cold. This has held back the top 
growth of the grain, but should develop 
strong roots. 

In the northern sections of North Da- 
kota and Montana, from 20 to 40 per 
cent of the wheat remains to be seeded, 
as the season there is considerably be- 
hind the southern territory. 

There has been a scarcity of feed in 
western North Dakota and eastern Mon- 
tana. A considerable portion of the 
“= there has been stubbled in. 

armers as a rule are inclined to hold 
back their old grain, instead of selling at 
present prices. We find, however, 
throughout the Northwest that farmers 
are trying to seed as much crop as possi- 
ble, and undoubtedly the acreage of 
wheat will be very close to that of last 
year. 

There is apparently little interest in 
raising flax. We have not heard of any 
farmers’ who contemplate seeding as 
large acreage as in the past. Most of 
the flax in the Northwest this year will 
probably be in small patches. We judge 
from the reports received, that the flax 
acreage will probably be reduced from 
40 to 50 per cent from last year. 

Barley and oats in the southern half 
of the territory are above und and 
show a very condition. ese crops 
are earlier than last year, when at this 
time only about 70 per cent had been 
seeded. .In the western and northern 
districts, where feed has been scarce, 
farmers contemplate additional corn and 
oats, and there has been a good demand 
recently for séed. Rye has made but 
little progress the past week, due to cold 
weather, But its general condition is sat- 
isfactory. 

As. farmers are doing their best to 
raise the largest possible crops this 
year, the acreage shows an increase over 
the first estimates. 





APPOINTED DELEGATE TO ROME 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 7.—William 
H. Stevenson, vice director of the experi- 
ment station of the Iowa State Agricul- 
tural College, has been appointed perma- 
nent delegate of the United States to the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, according to an announcement 
made here today by the Department of 
Agriculture. The appointment became 
effective-May 1, and was made to fill the 


-vacancy caused by. the resignation of 


Dean. Thomas F. Hunt, president of the 
State-Agricultural College of California. 
Joun J, Marrinan. 


May 11, 1921 
DEATH OF ARTHUR BARKER 


Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller in 
London Dies May 9—Well Known 
in Corn Trade 


Lonpon,.Enc., May 10.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Arthur Barker died May 9. 
; C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Arthur Barker had served for man 
years as a London correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller, assisting Mr. 
Raikes in supplying news from that mar- 
ket. He was well known in England as 
an authority on-the wheat and flour 
trades, and recently wrote a history of 
“The British Corn Trade,” published iy, 
Sir Isaac Pitman’s series of books on 
“Common Commodities and Industries.” 
The fact that Mr. Barker was chosen tv 
prepare the volume in this series dealin, 
with the British wheat trade shows how 
widely he was recognized as an authorit: 
on this subject. His death, further par 
ticulars of which have not as yet bee: 
received, means a very real loss to thos: 
interested in the international trade in, 
wheat and flour on both sides of the At 
lantic. 


HOUSE PASSES FARM BILL 


Volstead Co-operative Marketing Measur: 
Now Goes to Senate—Permits Farmers 
to Form Trade Associations 


The Volstead co-operative marketin; 
bill, the single agricultural relief meas 
ure with the backing of all farm organi 
zations, passed the House May 4 by : 
vote of 294 to 49, a majority of more 
than six to one. 

The purpose of the bill, Mr. Volstead 
said, is to permit farmers to form co. 
operative associations to prepare and 
market their products. Section 1 of the 
measure aims to exclude from the bene- 
fits of the legislation all but actual farm 
ers and all associations not operated for 
mutual help of their members as such 
producers. 

Mr. Volstead admitted the aim in 
framing the bill was to permit all farm 
associations already formed to operate 
under the legislation. 

“The bill does not compel any asso- 
ciation to change its present ‘organiza- 
tion nor does it create any new organi- 
zations,” Mr. Volstead said. 

“Associations will continue to’ be 
formed under state laws as heretofore. 
In states where it is illegal to operate 
an association such as the ones: permitted 
under the bill, it will, because of the 
nature of such association, be practically 
impossible to operate under this legisla- 
tion, as the bill only grants the right to 
operate in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. That is the only power that Con- 
gress can confer on such associations.” 











CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PLANS 
EXCURSION 

San Francisco, Cat., May 7.—The big- 
gest excursion that ever left San Fran- 
cisco will sail from this port in Septem- 
ber for a tour of all the principal sea- 
ports of the Orient. The San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce has engaged all 
the passenger accommodations aboard 
one of the Pacific Mail Co.’s new Ship- 
ping Board steamers. This luxurious 
passenger liner will accommodate 175 
persons, first class. 

The foreign trade department will 
shortly begin to accept reservations for 
this trip. The excursion is open to busi- 
ness men and members of their families. 
Stops will be made at Honolulu, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila, Soera- 
baya, Singapore, Saigon, Haifong, Hong- 
kong and Canton. sightseeing fea- 
tures of the voyage, however, will not be 
limited to seaports, for stops will be 
made at various points to enable the ex- 
cursionists to visit the principal interior 
cities of Japan, China and other coun- 
tries. 

It is estimated that the cost per pas- 
senger on this trip will be approximate- 
ly $1,500. The party will be gone three 
months. The purpose of the excursion 
is to cultivate friendly relations with 
all oriental peoples, and to foster and 
promote better and larger trade between 
San Francisco and the Far East. 


R. C. Mason; 
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Conditions in the flour market are still | 


very chaotic. Interest centers in small 
purchases for immediate needs, with ask- 
ing prices apparently no object. Mill- 
ers are unanimous in declaring that nev- 
er in their experience have they en- 
countered such discouraging conditions. 
Buyers who have flour bought above the 
present market fight against taking de- 
livery, while those who really need fresh 
supplies are averse to placing orders for 
fear of further declines. It seems to 
them as though, every time they buy, the 
market goes against them. 

General conditions are anything but 
encouraging. The trade seems to be in 
need of some drastic treatment to put 
new life into it. Confidence, more than 
anything else, is needed. Ridiculously 
low prices and unusual concessions in the 
way of payment are among the induce- 
ments offered nowadays by some mills 
in an endeavor to create business, but 
even these heroic (?) measures seem un- 
availing. 

The most encouraging feature of the 
week was the report that one country 
mill booked 21,000 bbls of patent for ex- 
port to Leith. Other mills made small 
scattering sales of patents and semolinas 
to the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent. There is still inquiry from mix- 
ers and exporters for clears and low 
grades, but offerings of the latter are 
light. Mills are represented to be sold 
ahead on these grades. 

Top family patents are quoted at $8.65 
@8.95 bbl, standard patent $8.30@8.45, 
second patent $7.90@8.05, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $6.30, first clear $6@ 
6.25, second clear $4.10, in 140-lb jutes, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


There is very little activity in mill- 
feed at Minneapolis, and prices are 
barely steady. Normal asking prices for 
bran are around $16@16.50 ton, although 
$17 might be obtained for quick ship- 
ment. There does not seem to be any 
snap to the demand for standard mid- 
dlings. 
they command a premium over bran, but 
this year the reverse is true. Heavy 
grades of wheat offals are slow, and very 
little interest is being shown. 

Mills quote bran at $16@17 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $16, flour middlings $19.50 
@21, red dog $23.50@27, rye middlings 
$13, in 100-Ib jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output, of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Ge £0 Se eee 242,425 44 
LOM TOME Wb chic te cust eese 259,155 47 
pC ES ee eee 268,265 49 
Two years ago .....«...... 328,820 61 
Three years ago ......... 175,920 34 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 111% were in operation May 10: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill, 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

bimseas f Flour Mills Co., A and Palisade 
mills, ‘ 
Rugsell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 
Washburn-Crosby Co., B, ¢ (one half), 
D and E mills. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 


Ordinarily at this time of year . 


reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

ae 47 282,390 108,565 38 
BOE? a.0040% 47 282,390 91,655 33 
1921f...... 60 408,990 174,735 42 
1920f...... 60 408,990 147,195 36 


*Week ending May 7. tWeek ending April 
30. 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, May 
7, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 1,431 1,359 1,373 1,262 
Duluth ........ 368 891 13 5 
Totals ...... 1,799 2,250 1,386 1,267 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to May 7, 

1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 





Minneapolis .. 87,085 89,951 92,805 62,323 
Duluth’ ......: 36,472 13,715 87,687 16,869 
Totals’ ..... 123,557 103,666 180,492 79,192 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on May 7, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 





1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 2,089 6,783 9,402 59 
DUIWER cicccces 1,030 2,139 8,146 152 
Totalg ..ccce 3,119 8,872 17,548 211 


DURUM FLOUR 


Durum flour is very quiet, and the 
only business reported by mills is an 
occasional car for immediate shipment. 
Mills are getting barely enough new busi- 
ness and shipping directions on old con- 
tracts to keep running at a reduced ca- 
pacity. Buyers will not anticipate future 
needs, and only buy when their stocks 
are at such a low ebb that they have 
to come in. A fairly good export de- 
mand for No. 3 semolina and clear is 
reported. Most of the business passing 
is with the Baltic countries and, - while 


sales all are in small lots, they make a 


pretty fair volume. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $8.40@ 
8.45 bbl, jute; medium semolina, $8.25@ 
8.30; No. 3 semolina, $7.95@8.05; durum 
flour, $6.15@7; clear, $4@4.50,—f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by. Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.981,; 
three-day, $3.98; 60-day, $8.931,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 3514. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was very erratic 
the past week. On Wednesday the mar- 
ket was much easier, but it came back 
strong on Thursday and Friday. On 
these two days prices advanced around 
10¢c bu. Unfavorable crop news from 
the Southwest, renewed covering by May 
shorts and a more active cash wheat de- 
mand were the factors in the strength. 
Since then there has been a gradual de- 
cline, and prices have dropped 7@9c. 
Lack of export buying, weakness in out- 
side cash markets and lack of buying in 
the local market were the main reasons 
for the break. Offerings of wheat here 
have been moderate, and today only 66 
cars were received, but demand has 
lacked snap. After the mills took the 
choice wheat offered they nee 50 
around, and generally bought at reduced 
premiums. 

Today, Canadian sold around 48@44c 
over May; Montana spring at 35@40c 
over. Winter wheat was also less snap- 
py; Nebraska wheat was quoted at 24@ 
25c over May, and to-arrive at 30c over 
July; Kansas No. 2 dark was offered .at 
28c¢ over May to-arrive, and 30@32c over 
on spot. Durum wheat was mixed; on 
some days there was a fairly good de- 
mand, but most of the week buying was 


limited to a few grades. Good amber 
durum sold today around 15c over May. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 
With the exception of barley, all 
grains were barely steady, with demand 
spotted. Barley offerings were light, 
especially choice, and hardly enough to 
take care of the demand, Maltsters were 
after choice barley. Feed grades also 
were fairly active, due to scarcity of bet- 
ter grades. Closing range on May 9, 
51@66c bu. 

Corn was steady, with a good demand 
for choice dry, but other grades were 
draggy. No. 3 yellow closed at 51@52c 
bu; No. 3 mixed, 50@5lc. 

Oats were steady, compared with the 
futures, with only a moderate demand. 
Shippers and feeders bought sparingly. 
No. 3 white closed at 333,@34%3¢c bu; 
No. 4 white, 313,@32%c. 

Rye was the weakest on the list, and 
demand was draggy. Shippers bought 
moderately, and mills showed little in- 
terest. No. 2 closed at $1.26@1.27 bu. 


OIL MEAL LOWER 


Linseed oil meal is in very quiet de- 
mand and lower. Prices are down $1@ 
1.50 ton since a week ago, and mills to- 
day are quoting it at $28@28.50. New 
business is limited, and buyers only come 
in when supplies are absolutely needed. 
Shipping directions on old contracts are 
coming in, but mills are pretty well 
cleaned up on old business and, conse- 
quently, are operating at a greatly re- 
duced capacity. There was some im- 
provement in export demand for oil cake 
this week. While sales are of small 
quantity, business is holding up well. It 
is quoted at $34@35 ton, seaboard. 


WANT EXCESS FREIGHTS REBATED 


An examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is in Minneapolis this 
week taking testimony in the complaint 
of G. W. Van Dusen & Co., Canby, 
Minn., against the Chicago & North 
Western and Omaha railroads, for a re- 
fund on alleged excessive freight rates 
=. The company, which operated the 

anby Roller Mills, claims that for a 
period of three years prior to Aug. 1, 
1920, it was overcharged 5 to 9c per 
100 Ibs on its shipments between Minne- 
apolis and Chicago, compared with what 
other mills within a distance of 30 to 50 
miles of Canby had to pay during the 
same period, The overcharges are said 
to amount to approximately $20,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA GRAIN LAW VOID 


Judge John E. Garland, of Washing- 
ton, in the United States circuit court of 
appeals, in St. Paul last week, handed 
down a devision that the North Dakota 

ain grading law, passed by the 1919 
egislature, is invalid. The lower court 
was instructed to issue a permanent in- 
junction against William Langer and 
other state officials restraining them from 
prosecuting the Farmers’ Grain Co., of 
Emden, N. D., which refused to take out 
a state license. A temporary injunction 
had been issued in May, 1920. 

The attorney general of North Dakota 
says that the case will be — to 
the United States Supreme Court, and 
that, pending a decision, the state will 
continue to enforce the law. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


One of the large interior Minnesota 
mills last week sold 21,000 bbls patent 
flour to Leith, Scotland. 

R. M. Helm, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh office of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., is visiting headquarters today. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Federal System of Bakeries of 
America, Inc., will be held at Davenport, 
Iowa, May 16. 

Charles Kernahan, feedstuffs importer 
of Belfast, Ireland, was in Minneapolis 
during the week calling on the Midland 
Linseed Products Co. 

Oscar C. Opsal has ya his posi- 
tion as vice president of H. Wehmann & 
Co., Minneapolis, and will enter the feed 
business on his own account. 


C, J. Marboe, of Minneapolis, formerly - 


sales manager for the Listman Mills at 
La Crosse, Wis., is now manager of the 
Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn. 

W. B. Webb, vice president of the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., was 
in northern. Minnesota trout fishing last 
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week. He motored with a party of 
friends to Grand Marais. 

The A. O. Johnson elevator, Glenwood, 
Iowa, operated by the Glenwood Grain & 
Fuel Co., has burned. The house con- 
tained only about four cars of grain. 

Thad L. Hoffman, vice president, and 
Arthur J. Stern, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., and H. L. Ayers, of the List- 
man Mills, La Crosse, Wis., were Min- 
neapolis visitors on Monday. 

James H. Hammill, who is now in 
charge of the Washburn A mill, Minne- 
apolis, has started remodeling the east 
side of the plant. Considerable new 
machinery is being installed. 

Wholesale bread prices in Minneapolis 
were reduced 1%4c per loaf last week. 
Wholesale prices are now 714c for the 
1-lb loaf and 121%4c for the 11%-lb loaf, 
unwrapped. Wrapped bread is le more. 

Ivan Bowen, of Mankato, has been 
appointed a member of the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
succeeding the late Ira B. Mills. Mr. 
Bowen is an attorney, and an ex-service 
man. 

E. J. White, manager of the Phila- 
delphia office of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., is in Minneapolis this week to 
attend the wedding of his son, Donald 
White, who is also connected with the 
company. 

W. K. Scott, of Minneapolis, has been 
appointed representative in Vermont and 
New Hampshire for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. He succceeds T. H. Sher- 
man, and will make his headquarters at 
Montpelier. 

James G. Lawrence, president of the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., and 
dean of Minnesota millers, celebrated his 
eighty-fifth birthday, May 1. A number 
of his friends in Wabasha presented him 
with a bouquet of roses, one for each 
year. 

Two or three points in southern Min- 
nesota report 20 to 40 per cent of last 
year’s wheat crop still in farmers’ hands. 
Other stations report farmers’ holdings 
at 10 to 15 per cent. Sentiment among 
farmers would indicate an early improve- 
ment in country movement. 

The Federal Trade Commission, at 
Washington, on May 19, will hear the 
plea of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce to dismiss the complaint of 
unfair competition brought against it by 
the Equity Co-operative Exchange and 
the St. Paul Grain Exchange. 


B. B. Sheffield, the Minneapolis miller, 
and John H. Rich, head of the ninth dis- 
trict Federal Reserve Bank, have pur- 
chased a 260-acre farm on the St. Croix 
River near Stillwater, Minn. It is said 
that they contemplate building cottages 
and turning the farm into a summer col- 
ony. 

The Bemmels Milling Co., Lisbon, N. 
D., has been succeeded by the Dakota 
Milling Co. This is a North Dakota cor- 
poration, incorporated with $200,000 
capital stock. A. C. Bemmels continues | 
with the new concern; there will be no 
change in the general policy of the busi- 
ness. 

W. T. Fraser, chairman of a special 
committee on contract grades, has rec- 
ommended. to the directors of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce that No. 
1 northern instead of No. 2 red sprin 
be made contract grade for wheat in this 
market. If the directors agree, the mem- 
bership will vote on the proposition at 
an early date. 


Based on the close today (May 10), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.22, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.13; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark $1.17, No. 1 northern $1.15; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.20, No. 
1 northern $1.11; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark $1.04, No. 1 northern 95c. 


A group of northwestern millers at- 
tended a conference in Chicago, May 6, 
with railroad traffic officials relative to 
transportation matters. The _ millers 
present were H. L. Beecher, New Ulm; 
George M. Palmer, Mankato; G. W. Ev- 
erett, Waseca; W. L. Harvey, New 
Prague; H. C, Garvin, Winona; A. L. 
Goetzmann, H. H. King and W. H. Sud- 
duth, Minneapolis, and C. T. Vandenover, 
secretary of the Southern Minnesota 
Mills. 
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The milling situation in the Southwest 
this week unchanged, and shows 
scarcely any improvement in the demand 
for patents. general tone is dull, 
and the trade is practically on a spot 
basis. It is well to note, however, that 
-the situation is not totally devoid of en- 
-couragement. Some mills report an in- 
crease in business since midweek, but in 
the aggregate this does not amount to 
much, except as an index to greater buy- 
ing activity later on. Several local mill- 
ers have lately expressed confidence that 
things are beginning to right themselves, 
and that the waiting period is approach- 
ing an end. 

al mills, as a whole, are penning 
about 30@40 per cent of capacity, an 
even at. the. present reduced rate of op- 
eration they have to compete keenly for 
business. The extent to which mills can 
operate seems to be determined largely 
by the amount of first and second clear 
flour they have to offer the export trade. 
A number are virtually out of the mar- 
ket as far as this class of business is 
concerned, as they have no clears to of- 
fer at any _. Export demand for 
clears is holding its own, although it has 
not kept pace with recent rises. Straight 
grade flour is being taken in lieu of 
clears when supplies of those grades are 
not to be had. 

Jobbers are in the market, but are 
buying sparingly for quick delivery. A 
little etter bakery trade is developing, 
but the belief seems to be prevalent 
among eastern bakers that flour prices 
have not touched bottom yet, and appar- 
ently they want flour at the price of 
wheat, without taking into consideration 
the cost of manufacture and other fac- 
tors. 

Flour prices are ascending and have 
had a wider range than usual, due to the 
inclination of some niills to seek business 
on a basis below the prevailing market. 
Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $8.10@8.50; 95 per cent, $7.55@7.90; 
straight grade, $7.40@7.80. Of the lower 
grades, first clear is quoted at $6@6.70, 
second clear at $4.50@5.50, and low grade 


at $8@4. 
MILLFEED 


That the supply of millfeed is wholly 
inadequate to care for the growing de- 
mand is evidenced by the volume of in- 

uiry extending over a wide territory 
through the West, South and Southeast. 
The heavy demand has brought about an 
upturn in prices. The boner vem light 
supply is due to light operation of mills. 
Shorts are practically unobtainable. 
Bran is quoted at $16@17 ton, brown 
shorts at $20@21, and gray shorts at 
$21@22. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
‘senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Weel oc cccciscccccsis 40,750 86 
Last week ......seceeceees 56,500 50 
VOMP ABO wisi Fecsccisisoes 56,200 58 
Two years agO ..i..6.ee055 66,500 81 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

. capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 439,530 207,164 47 
Last week ...... 439,530 227,202 52 
Year ago ....... 430,170 229,631 53 
Two years ago 410,670 251,435 61 





Export ete by reporting mills 
were 15,259 this week, 22,656 last week, 
4,314 a year ago and 9,762 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, two report do- 
mestic business good, 29 fair, and 43 slow 
and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 711,c, via New York 88c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New Or- 
leans 68¢, via New York 8lc; Antwerp, 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 651,c, via 
New York 831,,c; Christiania and Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 83c, via New 
York 89c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New 


Orléans 93c, via New York 971,c. 


JOHN W. CAIN TO EUROPE 


John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Cain, left last night for 
New ,York, and will sail Thursday on 
the Mauretania for London. He will 
spend two to three months visiting prin- 
cipal United Kingdom and continental 
markets in the interests of the Midland 
company. 

MILLING CLASS ‘CLOSES 


At the closing session of the flour mill- 
ing class at the Kansas City, Kansas, 
high school Monday night, Ralph S. Her- 
man, chemist for the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, gave an inter- 
esting discussion based on laboratory 
routine and experimental baking. He 
traced the growth of the laboratory sys- 
tem from the time, 11 years ago, the first 
two laboratories were established in the 
West, down to the present day, when 
every mill with a daily capacity of 500 
bbls or over either has its own laboratory 
or patronizes commercial laboratories, 
and explained how the scope of the lab- 
oratory was unlimited in its usefulness 
to the wheat buyer, elevator man and 
miller alike. Taking the three phases of 
laboratory work, experimental milling, 
chemical analysis, and experimental bak- 
ing, Mr. Herman described each in turn 
and showed wherein they differ. 

Paul Pandermally, of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co,, Inc., Kansas City, made 
“Experimental Milling” the topic of an 
instructive talk. Experimental milling, 
he declared, has largely revealed the im- 
perfections of the present milling sys- 
tem, which, aside from a few improve- 
ments, is practically the same in opera- 
tion as it was 25 or 30 years ago. 
Neither has there been very much change 
made in the machinery used in mills. 
Other points covered in Mr. Pander- 
mally’s address were: the kind of flour 
to be made in experimental mills; what 
the yield should be; why experiment has 
been a failure with most mills; and why 
it is ‘not possible to replace the experi- 
mental mill with chemical tests. 

Over 100 members of the class signi- 
fied their intention of attending the class 
banquet at the Grund Hotel next Mon- 
day night. Invitations have been ex- 
tended to members of the Board of Edu- 
cation, M. E. Pearson, . superintendent 
of schools, and W. A. Seymour, clerk of 
the Board. The speakers will be L. A. 
Fitz and J. A. Dean, of the extension de- 
partment of Kansas State Agricultural 
College, 


LEFT OUT THE PROFIT 


A Kansas City concern lost a govern- 
ment flour contract the other day 
through naming a price .0004 cents per 
poun — than the successful low 
bidder. loser explained that the 
contract evidently was taken at cost, be- 


“will be-held: t 


cayse the .0004 cents was approximately 
the profit he had figured when submitting 
his bid. | . F 
COMING AND GOING 

Several months ago a milling concern 
in the Southwest, iene suffered the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
besides losing money on bag contracts, 
wheat stocks and various other odds and 
ends, gave up the ghost. It now develops 
that the internal revenue department 
claims $15,000 due to it as income and 
excess —— tax covering the year in 
which the mill company suffered its fatal 
illness. The situation is complicated by 
the fact that, mill, money and everything 
being gone, there is nothing to pay with. 


NOTES 


J. H. Riheldaffer, vice president A. 
L. Goetzmann Co., grain, Minneapolis, 
was in Kansas City this week. 

O. F. Oleson, vice president Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, called on 
Kansas City trade, Wednesday. 

The executive committee of the Mill- 
ers’ Exchange held its eo ae monthly 
meeting at Kansas City, Thursday. 

H. W. McKee, assistant sales manager 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas, visited Kansas City this week. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and man- 
ager Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, was in Kansas City, Thursday. 

James L. Tipton, sales manager Wolf 
Co., Kansas ae is making an extended 
trip south in the interests of his com- 
pany. 

H. H. Bradberry, a mill employee at 
Arkansas City, Kansas, was electrocuted 
Tuesday while in the act of dusting a 
motor in one of the mills at that place. 

E. A. Twidale, of the Twidale-Wright 
Grain Co., has made application for 
membership on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, on transfer of certificate from 
C. S. Leach. 

H. C. Malsness, special agent at Kan- 
sas City for Sprout, Waldron & Co., re- 
turned this week from an extended busi- 
ness trip through Kansas, Nebraska and 
other western states. 

The local office of Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., milling and designing engineers, 


‘Muncy, Pa., is installing a line of puri- 


fiers in the cereal plant of the Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

The Consumers’ Baking Co., operating 
a string of large bakeries in this city, an- 
nounced this week an increase of 2 oz in 
the size of its 10c loaves of bread, and a 
2'/,-oz increase in the size of the ldc loaf. 

W. H. McGreevy, national secretary 
United States Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, states that hundreds of Nebraska, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado and Kansas 
farmers, not members of the association, 
are signing pooling contracts. 

Because of the 4c per 100 lbs reduc- 
tion in freight rates between Kansas 
City and New York, a large volume of 
wheat is now moving to eastern points. 
Heretofore, wheat could only go in quan- 
tity to the Gulf from this market. 


F, E. Huhn, general sales manager A. 
Huhn Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, with head- 
quarters in Mexico City, was here this 
week, He reports conditions in Mexico 
as rapidly improving, with business and 
transportation service practically normal. 


Wheat receipts in Kansas City last 
month set a new record for April. Re- 
ceipts were 6,863,400 bus, compared with 
5,783,400 in March and 2,235,600 for 
April, 1920. The previous largest April 
movement of wheat into this market was 
3,694,950 bus in 1916. 

The average . precipitation over the 
eastern third of Kansas in April was 3.44 
inches; the middle third, 3.47; the west- 
ern third, 2.29; and for the entire state, 
$3.12 inches, which is half an inch above 
normal and exceeded the total fall dur- 
ing the three preceding months. 

The Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., this city, will install a Bird shippin 
scale and do general remodeling wor 
for the S. R. Yanter Milling Co., Ful- 
ton, Mo., and .remodel the elevator of 
the Council Grove (Kansas) Grain Co. 
Work -on both projects will start next 
week, 

During May three of the principal 
southwestern grain dealers’ conventions 
Oklahoma Grain Deal- 
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ers’ convention in Oklahoma City, May 
18-19; the Texas Grain ‘Dealers’ conven- 
tion in Galveston, May 23-24; Kan- 
sas Grain Dealers’ in ‘Kansas City, May 
24-26. j . 

The Farmers’ Union of Nebraska is 
the latest body of grain growers to go on 
record as faVoring the marketing plan 


roposed by the United States Grain. 


rowers’ Association. Acting through 
its board of directors, the union adopted 
the plan and urged all members to par- 
ticipate in it, 

A local bakery introduced to the buy- 
ing trade Tuesday a new “certified” loaf 
of bread, and claims for it the distinc- 
tion of being the only white bread that 
has been approved by the Good House- 
keeping magazine and entitled to use its 
official seal. The loaf was indorsed by 
the good housekeeping bureau of food, 
sanitation and health, conducted by Good 
Housekeeping magazine. 

W. R. Scott, transportation commis- 
sioner Kansas City. Board of Trade, 
states in connection with the reduction 
in rates on grain to the Atlantic sea- 
board for export, to be effective May °, 
that these rates will be applicable only 
in connection with tonnage originatiny 
on or after May 2. Likewise, the reduc 
tion via Chicago, effective May 15, wil! 
only be applicable in connection wit) 
tonnage dated May 15 or after. 

Governor Hyde, of Missouri, Wednes- 
day requested ‘the immediate resignation 
of James T. Bradshaw, state warehous: 
commissioner, who is heading the move- 
ment to invoke the referendum on th 
consolidation law abolishing Mr. Brad 
shaw’s job and that of 100 deputies un 
der him. On receipt of the telegram, Mr 
Bradshaw declared he would not resign 
unless he is assured by a written state- 
ment from Governor Hyde that the force: 
of trained deputies in his office will be 
kept intact. 

Effective June 10, there will be re- 
established a rate on grain and products 
from Kansas City to Chicago, with trans- 
it at Minneapolis and interior Minnesota 
milling points. The new rate will be 
314%4c per 100 lbs. Kansas City Board 
of Trade members were warned of the 
possibility that an effort will be made 
to have the new tariff suspended, and 
were cautioned in making sales under the 
new rate to provide against the contin- 
gency of suspension. The rate will only 
be applicable, if it is not suspended, in 
connection with tonnage originating on 
or after June 10. 


Kansas farmers favor the organization 
of a farm marketing bureau to handle 
the products of the farms of the coun- 
try, it was stated in a report of the state 
board of agriculture issued Monday. 
More than 1,000 replies were received 
from farmers to whom the question was 
put regarding their attitude in this mat- 
ter. Of those answering, 75.4 per cent 
stated unequivocally that they would sup- 
port such a plan, 15.5 per cent, although 
apparently favorable, wanted more de- 
tails before taking a stand either for or 
against the plan, while 9.5 per cent op- 
posed the organization. 


L. S. Harvey, assistant United States 
district attorney, Wednesday ordered a 
federal investigation of the “Buy Bread 
of Your Grocer” campaign launched this 
week by a Kansas City, Kansas, bakery, 
with the object of determining whether 
or not the campaign constitutes a mo- 
nopoly in restraint of trade. Operatives 
of the Department of Justice were asked 
to interview officials of the Kansas City, 
Kansas, Retail Grocers’ Association, 
which, Mr. Harvey said, has been report- 
ed to him as favoring the plan. The 
chief objection to the plan lies in the 
awarding of cash prizes to the store 
handling the largest number of loaves 
of bread, and to clerks who sell. the 
largest number of loaves, which might 
influence them to push this one brand 
to the exclusion of other brands. The 
plan, it is said, is the same as ones which 
were stopped by the government in De- 
troit, Milwaukee and other eastern cities. 





SALINA 


The demand for flour is very dull, quo- 
tations on fancy short patent in 98’s, cot- 
ton, basis Kansas City, ranging $8.60@ 
8.90, and straight grades $8@8.20. Clears 
in 100’s, jute, basis Kansas City, are 
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quoted at $5.50 bbl, with an excellent 
inquiry and good export demand. Mill- 
feed is in good demand, bran in new 100- 
lb burlaps, basis Kansas City, being 
quoted at 80c per 100 lbs, and shorts 
t $1. 
7 Freak stocks are light, with mills find- 
ing it unusually hard to keep enough in 
their elevators to meet requirements. 
Cars are plentiful. 

Reports as to the condition of the 
growing crop in the territory tributary to 
Salina are conflicting, although it is gen- 
erally conceded that, with favorable 
weather between now and harvest, not 
more than 15 bus to the acre will be 
realized except in the extreme western 
counties, where there are no damage re- 
ports so far. Pessimistic reports are 
more general in Saline and Ellis coun- 
ties than any others, and even in these 
some authorities state that the wheat is 
not in much better condition than the 
reports indicate. What this territory 
needs is a little more rain in the near 
future, followed by warm, sunshiny 
weather. 

* @ 

H. B. Nye, general manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, is on a trip to 
Kansas City, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Pittsburgh, and other eastern 
points. At Cincinnati he will attend the 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Convention. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., May 7.—There has been 
little or no improvement in conditions 
surrounding the milling trade this week. 
There is plenty of wheat for milling pur- 
poses, but all mills in this territory re- 
port business extremely dull. Millers 
say shipping directions are coming in 
freely, that most of the contracts on 
their books are for 30 days’ shipment, 
and that most future sales are really on 
that basis. Feed is in somewhat better 
demand at higher prices. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week «ccccccccccccece 16,205 67 
Last week. .ccccccccscccess 13,613 56 
YOOP GOO ceccccececccccess 10,612 43 
TWO Years ABO ....sseseeee 19,698 82 


NOTES 


A public hearing will be held at Den- 
ver, May 19, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to investigate alleged 
exorbitant freight rates on live stock and 
agricultural products in the Middle 
West, it was announced Wednesday by 
the Nebraska state railway commission. 

A report from Oshkosh, Neb., says that 
at least 40 per cent of the corn crop 
will be planted in that vicinity by the 
latter part of the present week, weather 
permitting. This is unusually early, as 
corn planting is very seldom started 
there before May 10 or 15, but the 
ground is in excellent condition and, as 
a large acreage will be planted, early 
work in the fields is necessary. 

A report from Wymore, Neb., says: 
“For the two weeks ending May 3, the 
Burlington’s grain and live stock ship- 
ments over the Wymore division show 
275 cars of grain and 320 of live stock. 
Officials report a falling off in the de- 
mand for grain cars. They estimate that 
there is 50 per cent of corn and wheat 
left in the hands of the farmers in this 
immediate vicinity, and approximately 33 
per cent on the entire Wymore division.” 

The following excerpt is from this week’s 
federal crop report on Nebraska: “The 
winter wheat stand is very heavy. The 
low temeratures this spring killed some 
of the branches. This was really a bene- 
fit, as the stand was thicker than desir- 
able. Reports in the last week show con- 
siderable abandonment of winter wheat 
in western counties, particularly Kimball, 
Cheyenne, Morrill, and Duel, and some 
in central counties. Oats are doing well. 
Most of the oats frozen down are coming 
up again.” 

The Nebraska state railway commis- 
sion, in an order issued Tuesday, grants 
permission to all railroads in the state 
to publish a new schedule of minimum 
weights of car lot shipments of grain. 

new provisions are according to the 
previous order of the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission. They provide gener- 
ally that the minimum. weight of a car- 
load of grain shall be 80 per cent of the 
capacity of the car. Actual weight will 
be taken on all cars loaded to within 24 
inches of the roof at the point of origin. 
LeicH Leste. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Cow. May 7%-—During the 
past week the flour business has shown 
a marked improvement. Whether or not 
this is due to the advance in wheat prices 
or is just the ordinary orders which 
would come in, no matter what the mar- 
ket conditions would be, is hard to de- 
cide. Most of the orders are for imme- 
diate. shipment, which would seem to in- 
dicate that the buyers are needing flour, 
and that the market conditions are not 
having very much to do with the booking. 
Very few orders are being placed for 
deferred shipment. 

The demand for second patent flour is 
increasing, and the mills which a few 
months ago reported no second patent 
business are running a good part of the 
time on this flour.. Low grade is being 
shipped out by all the mills, and there 
is very little in stock in this region. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, in 98’s, per bbl, $7.35@7.45; 
second patent, $6.35@6.45; best grade 
selfrising, $7.65@7.75, f.o.b. the Ohio 
River, prompt to 30-day shipment. 

There is an increase in the amount of 
wheat being brought to the elevators, 
due, no doubt, to the higher price being 
paid for it. 

L. M. Harris. 





Lake-and-Rail Rates 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1921 season, in cents per 100 Ibs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 








Via 
Via Chicagoor 
To— Duluth Milwaukee 
Aginoourt, Ont. wcccccceess 7*e 
AIOOOR, Te. Ze cccicccesece 44.5 44.5 
Baltimore, Md. ........... 43.0 43.0 
Baltimore, Md.* .......... 43.0 43.0 
Baltimore, Md.f .......... 43.0 43.0 
Binghamton, N. Y. ....... 42.0 41.0 
Boston, Mass. ..........-++ 48.0 48.0 
Boston, Mass.® ........... 45.0 45.0 
Boston, Mass.f .........+. 46.0 46.0 
Buffalo, MN. FV. .ccccccccses 33.5 32.5 
Canandaigua, N. Y. ....... 42.0 41.0 
Cobourg, Ont. eae 49.5 
Corning, N. Y. 42.0 41.0 
Cortland, N. Y. 42.0 41.0 
Elmira, N. Y. 42.0 41.0 
Brie, Pa. 2... 33.5 32.5 
Halifax, N. S. o tee 68.0 
Halifax, N. S.* _ 46.0 
Halifax, N. S.t ee 47.0 
Ithaca, N. Y. 42.0 41.0 
Kingston, Ont. . eee 49.5 
Lindsay, Ont. . 49.5 
Mont Joli, Que. 67.0 
‘Montreal, Que, .. obee dane 48.5 
Montreal, Que.* .......... ecee 44.0 
Montreal, Que.f .......... 400 44.0 
Mt. Morris, N. Y. ......... 42.0 41.0 
Mulgrave, N. B. wcccccccee ene 72.5 
Newport News, Va, .. > ae 43.0 
Newport News, Va.* . 43.0 
Newport News, Va.t . 43.0 
New York, N. Y..........- 46.0 
Mow Tork, BM. F.2 wccceess n r 45.0 
WOW BOE, Me ZF cccccces 5 46.0 
Norfolk, Va. ..........+5. e eee 43.0 
Norfolk, Va.* ...cccccesee. 0 see 43.0 
WOeeel, Va? ccoscccscses ées8 43.0 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. ........ 48.0 49.0 
Ottawa, Ont. ...cccccccsee scce 55.5 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 44.0 44.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.* ........ 44.0 44.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.ft ....... 44.0 44.0 
Pittatom, Pa, ..cccccccrese 44.0 44.0 
Point Levi, Que. .......... eece 49.0 
Point Levi, Que.* ......... eeee 45.0 
Point Levi, Que.t ........ esee 46.0 
Point Tupper, N. 8. ...... e eee 74.6 
PortiamG, Me. cecccccssese 48.0 49.0 
Portland, Me.* .........6. 45.0 45.0 
Portland, Me.f ........++. 46.0 46.0 
Providence, R. I. ........+. 48.0 49.0 
Providence, R. I.* ........ 45.0 e eve 
Providence, R. Lt ........ 46.0 see 
Punxsutawney, Pa, ....... 42.0 41.0 
Quebec, Que, ..ccccccssece ovee 65.5 
Quebec, Que.* ............ oece 45.0 
OOS OEE ee 46.0 
Richfield Spring, N. Y. ... 44.6 44.5 
Riviere Du Loup, Que. .... .... 64.0 
po ee 42.0 41.0 
Rockland, Maine ......... 48.0 48.0 
St. Hyacinthe, Que, ....... Shee 48.5 
Bt. Jemma, BB. cccccccsvece ees 67.0 
St. John, N. B® ...cccecee 45.0 
Gt. GUM, WR. BAT cccccccce cece 46.0 
St. John, Que. ...........5 eee , 48.6 
Ste. Louise, Que........... ecce 61.0 
Schenectady, N. Y. ....... 44.6 44.5 
Scranton, Pa, .......+.+.55 44.0 44.0 
Stanstead, Que. .......... 48.0 49.0 
MByracess, WH. Ze cccwcccccse 42.0 41.0 
Sydney, N. B. coccccccseee eo 76.0 
Troy, MN. FY. wocccccccccecs 44.5 44.5 
rrr or 43.0 42.5 
Washington, D. C. ........ 43.0 43.0 
Wayland, N. Y. .......... 42.0 41.0 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ........ 44.0 44.0 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 
TVia canal, lake-and-rail, rate is 43c, §Via 
canal, lake-and-rail, rate is 42c, 
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The only change noticeable in the flour 
market the past week was the advance 
in values, mainly of the upper grades. 
The shortage of wheat for delivery in 
May is causing a very sharp reaction in 
the price of May wheat. Practically 
every barrel of flour that has been pur- 
chased of late has carried with it ship- 
ping instructions for immediate delivery. 
This being the case, millers have had to 
advance their flour quotations 40@60c 
bbl in proportion to the increase in 
values of wheat. By some this upturn 
in wheat was anticipated, but few have 
taken advantage of their prophecies by 
entering into contracts for flour, except- 
ing as actually needed. 

Some of the brokers claim that there is 
a little better inquiry from some of the 
jobbers and wholesale grocers. Mill 
brands, those that are well established 
here, will increase in price next Monday 
if May wheat holds its present range. 

Bakers claim that they can see no in- 
crease in the demand for their bread 
since they lowered their prices last Mon- 
day. They are meeting with trouble in 
trying to produce bread and other prod- 
ucts at a profit, they claim, due to the 
wage increase demanded for drivers. 

Local mills are operating about the 
same as for several weeks, not much 
more than half capacity. Their trade is 
spotted, most of it going to local buyers. 

As reported by the flour inspector for 
the Board of Trade, the amount of flour 
in public warehouses in Chicago May 1 
amounted to 31,500 bbls; April 1, 1921, 
38,700; May 1, 1920, 27,900. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
DIS WOO cecececcesececes 17,250 59 
EeMOt WOOK cccccccecccvcces 18,250 61 
ZOOP BHO vsccccceocccvvesse 21,260 . 76 
TWO Years AZO ......eeeeee 21,250 76 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


The financial situation is regarded as 
better than the trade situation. There 
are indications of an easing in the money 
market. A reduction in the rediscount 
rates from 7 to 61% per cent, by the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank on May 4, is 
expected to be followed by the Federal 
Reserve banks at Chicago, Minneapolis 
and Dallas, Texas, which have maintained 
a 7 per cent rate. There is still a tight 
situation fn the agricultural districts of 
the West and South, although indications 
are for an improvement. 

The Chicago Federal Reserve Bank’s 
last statement shows a ratio of total re- 
serves to net deposits and federal re- 
serve note liabilities of 50.2 per cent, or 
1 per cent better than the preceding 
week, Loans decreased $1,721,000 the 
past week, bills purchased were reduced 
$664,000, and loans on commercial paper 
decreased $2,289,000. Banks in the agri- 
cultural regions are unable to reduce 
their obligations to the Chicago banks, 
and many manufacturers and merchants 
are in the same fix. Commercial paper, 
which recently was 8 per cent, is now 714 
@7% per cent. 


MAY WHEAT 


May wheat is congested. 
practically no stock in Chicago except 
what is sold to go out, and a constant 
demand is on for more from millers .and 
exporters than is available. May wheat 
has advanced from $1.1914 on April 14, 
to $1.50 on May 6. In nearly the same 


There is 


time July wheat moved up from $1.011% 
to $1.181,. Seaboard exporters, a few com- 
mission houses, and Chicago elevator in- 
terests are the principal holders of May. 
One New York exporter has had more 
May bought than there is stock here, 
and commission houses say that it is dif- 
ficult.to settle trades in May wheat. 

The short interest is extensive, as it al- 
ways is in the May delivery, because it is 
traded in for a longer period than any 
other future. Constant buying is on by 
seaboard exporters against sales of cas 
wheat and, on all breaks, offerings were 
absorbed. In one day during the past 
week May advanced 8c, followed by a 
break of 6c the next day and by a bulge 
of nearly 8c on the day following. 


TRA{NLOAD OF CHARITY CORN 


A trainload of 35 cars of charity corn 
was sent out from Chicago on May 5 over 
the Erie Railroad to be milled at Akron, 
Ohio, and eventually exported to central 
Europe for children’s relief. This makes 
105 cars of corn shipped from Chicago 
under the direction of Howard B. Jack- 
son, former vice president of the United 
States Grain Corporation, for the starv- 
ing children in central Europe. This is 
the work started by Herbert Hoover last 
December. Estimated requirements were 
$33,000,000 and $29,000,000 were secured, 
the latter doing the work of the original 
estimates, owing to the decline in food 
prices. The fund has been handled so 
that. practically all will go to the work 
for which it is intended. 


BAKERS’ BUYING ASSOCIATION FORMED 


The Chicago Bakers’ Buying Associa- 
tion that was formed about April 1 of 
the present year will have its general 
offices and storage at 3940 South Union 
Avenue. Herman Wahl, long in the flour 
trade here, has been engaged to look 
after the buying of flour and cereal prod- 
ucts for the organization. The associa- 
tion is made up of about 70 bakers, main- 
ly of the smaller class, and the object is 
to buy goods for their use. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


The crop report of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, given out at Chicago, says there 
has been 6 per cent damage to the winter 
wheat crop in southern Kansas, and ma- 
terial damage to oats in central Texas, 
from green bug and wet weather. A 
large part of the oats in central Texas 
have been plowed up and the acreage 
planted with cotton. 

May rye is tight. It is owned by sea- 
board exporters who are trading in and 
out. Shorts are in bad, as there is no 
cash rye here available for delivery, and 
none is to be had except in the North- 
west and at the seaboard. Some of the 
specialists who were recently very bear- 
ish when rye was around the lowest of 
the season are now bullish. 

Exports of rye since July 1, 1920, ag- 
gregated 32,000,000 bus, and it is ex- 
pected that 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 more 
will be exported by July 1, making 
around 38,000,000 bus for the season. The 
crop last year was 69,000,000 bus, with a 
carry-over of 3,000,000. Between con- 
sumption and exports, the supply has 
been practically exhausted. May rye and 
May wheat sold at the same price at 
one time the past week, and there was a 
15c difference between July rye and 
wheat, the rye being at a discount. 

One of the largest exporters in the 
grain trade says that those who are sell- 
ing July wheat short at 30c under the 
May, while cash wheat is 10@l5c pre- 
mium over the May, are giving away 40@ 
45c bu by discounting the July, which is 
too great a handicap. Cash wheat at 10 
@l5c over the May brings it up to $1.55 
@1.60, which is not far out of line with 
cost of production, while July at around 
$1.10@1.15 is below cost, and too low. 
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With an easing up in the financial situa- 
tion, and a better credit condition, which 
are indicated for the near future, he be- 
lieves that the grain markets are low 
enough. 

Illinois farmers sold corn quite freely 
toward the end of the week at 50c at 
loading stations, one Chicago house buy- 
ing 150,000 bus No. 2 yellow to-arrive at 
le over May. Hardening of cash values 
relatively to the May has been an impor- 
tant factor in the trade of late. No. 3 
grades are selling at May price to Ic 
under, with No. 2 grades at May price 
to le over, and the lower grades are 
within 1@3c of the May. stony ship- 
ments of corn have been made to the 
East for export, and stocks materially 
reduced. After corn — time a 
larger movement from the country is ex- 

ed. 

Less than 50 per cent of the visible 
supply of wheat in the United States is 
held at primary markets. The bulk of 
the st is at the seaboard and Gulf 

rts, and at Minneapolis, Duluth and 

uffalo. Supplies are the lowest at this 
time in over 30 years, with the exception 
of 1918, when they were exhausted, the 
visible on July 1 of that year being only 
785,000 bus, and on May 1 were 2,194,000. 
In February, 1919, the visible was 130,- 
613,000 bus, while the present supply is 
under 13,000,000. 

Reports on the oat crop are unfavor- 
able, particularly from Iowa, Kansas and 
Texas. In Iowa, freezing weather has 
damaged the crop so that more reseeding 
has been necessary than at any time in 
years. This is reflected in buying by 
shorts and investors. The oats market 
of late has been heavily oversold, and 
sharp bulges have followed all price re- 
cessions. All the grain markets of late 
have been oversold, and the advance due 
to shorts covering carried prices up more 
rapidly than they recently declined. 

Wheat is being shipped from Omaha 
and Kansas City to Chicago on through 
lake-and-rail rates for export via Atlantic 
ports. One house had in 40 cars here 
today, out of the 55 cars received. An 
export house has 100 cars, part here to- 
day from Kansas City en route to Phila- 
delphia for export. The through lake- 
ond-eelt rate is 214,@3c per 100 lbs lower 
than the all-rail rate. Rates from Chica- 
go to Buffalo are 2c bu. 

Export rates on grain, grain products, 
and byproducts have been reduced 3c 
per 100 lbs from Missouri River and 
western Iowa points to Chicago. An ef- 
fort is being made to have a reduction 
from Illinois and Indiana points to the 
East for export. This reduction in rates 
puts Chicago in line as a shipping mar- 
ket. 

Deliveries of grain on May contracts 
for the week were 620,000 bus corn, and 
7,316,000 bus oats, mostly on the opening 
day of the week. Sales of corn for ship- 
ment for the week were 2,000,000 bus, 
and oats 1,500,000 bus. 

Lake shipments of grain for the week 
were 4,931,000 bus, including 271,000 bus 
wheat to Buffalo and 3,925,000 bus corn 
to Buffalo and Canadian ports, the rate 
to the latter being 9c bu. Boats for 
Montreal are scarce, while for Buffalo 
they are plentiful. 


NOTES 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, spent the latter part 
of the week in Washington, D. C., at the 
hearing on the decimal weight bill. 


J. S. Stone, Chicago manager North- 
western Consolidat Milling Co., met 
with a serious accident at his , Brow about 
a week ago, breaking his shoulder bone. 


E. S. Wagner, secretary Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., will leave tomorrow 
on a hurried business trip to Buffalo, 
Boston, Baltimore, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Washington. 

E. J. Martin, in the cash grain depart- 
ment of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., has 
been transferred to Omaha to look after 


‘the company’s cash business, it having 


taken over the Rothschild elevator. 

C. E. Sheahan, for a number of years 
engaged in milling as sales manager, and 
recently with one of the southeastern 
mills, is making Chicago his headquarters 
for a few days. He is planning on re- 
engaging in milling. 

The War department, 1819 West Thir- 
ty-Ninth Street, Chicago, announced that 
bids will be opened on Wednesday, May 
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25, at 11 a.m. on 200,018 Ibs flour for 
Camp Pike, Ark., and 350,056 for Chicago, 
all in 98-Ib new, single, cotton sacks. 

C. C. Coventry, Olney, Ill., who for 12 
years represented the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., and later was with the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., but has been out of the 
flour business for some time, is planning 
on re-engaging with some good mill. 

Arthur J. Stern, who recently resigned 
as vice president Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co., Schuyler, Neb., to accept a position 
with the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, in looking after the sales depart- 
ments of its numerous mills, was in 
Chicago, Thursday, on his way to La 
Crosse, where he expects to spend some 
weeks. 

At the meeting of the Chicago Flour 
Club, next Thursday evening, at the At- 
lantic Hotel, one of the subjects for dis- 
cussion will pertain to the plan for en- 
tertaining the members of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs that are to meet 
in Chicago a little later. It is thought 
that the date of the convention will be 
announced within a week or so. 

The annual convention of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
at Peoria, Ill, May 10-11. Joseph P. 
Griffin, president Chicago Board of 
Trade, will address the convention on 
May 10. A committee to represent the 
Board of Trade is composed of William 
N. Eckhardt, H. H. Newell, George E. 
Booth, John R. Mauff and M. L. Vehon. 


Board of Trade memberships sold as 
low as $6,000 and as high as $6,950, net, 
to the buyer, this week. Lowest prices 
were made early, and highest toward the 
close. The decline was due to a desire 
on the part of timid holders to get out, 
owing to the unfavorable legislative news 
from Springfield. The low prices brought 
in a number of buyers who absorbed the 
offerings. 

The Schulze Baking Co. has moved its 
general offices from the Fort Dearborn 
Bank Building to its new two-story of- 
fice building adjoining the bakery at 40 


-East Garfield Boulevard. Owing to the 


builders’ strike in Chicago the new of- 
fice building is not completed, and for 
the time being the Schulze Co. will use 
the reception hall of its bakery as tem- 
porary offices. 


Julius H. Barnes, former wheat direc- 
tor, was in Chicago on Thursday. He 
spent the day in conference with grain 
men and bankers, and left on the evening 
train for Duluth. Mr. Barnes declined to 
be quoted regarding the grain trade, but 
said the Kleerflax rug business was good, 
the output of the factory at Duluth be- 
ing as large in April with two shifts of 
men as it was in December with three. 


Henry L, Goemann, one of the oldest 
grain shippers in the trade, and until re- 
cently the largest handler of rye, has 
sold his Board of Trade membership and 
retired from business. For a number of 
years he made his headquarters at Mans- 
field, Ohio, where he had a large transfer 
elevator. During the war he devoted a 
great deal of time to civic work. For 
the last year he has made his headquar- 
ters at Chicago. Mr. Goemann is one of 
the best railroad rate experts in the 
grain trade, and has devoted a large part 
of his time in the past 10 years to rate 
matters. 





WISCONSIN 


MitwavuKkegz, Wis., May 7.—The flour 
trade, particularly the buying side, has 
been somewhat puzzled in contemplating 
the sharp upturn in grain prices, but it 
is apparent that the reaction is regarded 
as being rather artificial, judging by the 
lack of interest in flour purchases which 
might be expected under these circum- 
stances. Mills were kept very busy all 
week answering inquiries, but actual 
business was confined almost entirely to 
relatively small orders accompanied by 
shipping directions, and came mostly 
from regular customers, who evidently 
were not more inclined to go beyond bare 
necessity than before. Prices were ad- 
vanced 50@85c bbl in response to an ad- 
vance of 10@18c bu in cash wheat. The 
close was easy, with the grain market. 

The call for fancy patent remains 
slack, and business continues of limited 
volume. Bakers patent likewise is mov- 
ing slowly, although there seems to be 
good ground for hope that a better call 


is bound to result from the stimulation 
of bakers’ business, growing out of the 
recent reduction of bread prices. Bread 
sales have increased slightly in the first 
week of lower prices. So far, however, 
this has not been reflected by material 
increases in flour consumption. Choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $8.95@9.25, and straight 
at $8.10@8.55, in 98-lb cottons. 

Clear flour is in such good demand 
from domestic and export sources that 
mills would be able to market a great 
deal more if stocks were available. The 
limited call for fancy patent and straight 
continues to handicap production, mak- 
ing the supply of clears very small, com- 
pared with requirements indicated by in- 
quiry. Low grade is especially in good 
request for European shipment. ills 
here are sold well ahead on all grades of 
clear flour, and prices are largely nomi- 
nal. First clear was quoted at $6@6.50, 
medium at $5.50@6, and low grade at 
$4 25@4.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Kansas patent is moving slowly and 
haltingly, buying still being limited to 
current consumptive needs. Local job- 
bers are somewhat more cheerful over 
the outlook, because bakers’ requirements 
are somewhat larger, although ordinarily 
the increase would be considered negli- 
gible. Grocery trade is about unchanged, 
at an unusually low point, considering 
the limited demand for bakers’ bread in 
recent inonths. Housewives continue to 
buy in very small quantities, the 5-lb 
sack remaining most popular. Winter 
wheat flour has advanced with springs, 
being 50@75c bbl higher. Fancy Kansas 
patent was quoted at $8.25@8.75, and 
standard at $7.75@8.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

So far as this market is concerned, 
Canadian flour is a negligible quantity. 
Some small supplies are being marketed 
by jobbers at nominal figures. Usually 
the views of buyers are far below those 
of sellers, who are calculating very close 
to cost, which is out of line in compari- 
son with domestic brands. Quotations 
are almost entirely nominal. 

The call for rye flour has flattened out 
in the last week to 10 days, and even the 
rapid advance of the cash rye market, 
which influenced a sharp upward move- 
ment of flour prices, injected no percep- 
tible snap into business. A month ago 
there was good buying, and it seems like- 
ly that buyers are now awaiting disposi- 
tion of holdings before entering the mar- 
ket for more than immediate necessities 
require. Local consumption remains the 
big feature, and wholesale bakeries re- 
port a slow but steady increase in busi- 
ness from distant sections of the country 
for Milwaukee rye bread, which doubtless 
will be reflected into flour demand sooner 
or later. Prices are 40@50c bbl higher, 
in line with the advanced cost of the 
cash grain.’ Pure white rye flour was 
quoted at $8.40@8.95, straight at $7.40 
@8, medium dark at $6.25@7.20, and low 
grade at $4.65@5.75. 

The reaction in corn futures and sam- 
ples seemed to take the heart out of 
what constituted a weak body of the 
market for corn goods, and local mills 
report the demand very flat and dull. 
While corn was advancing, some fair re- 
quirements came to the surface, but now 
the call is negligible. Prices are higher, 
but closed easier. Corn flour was quoted 
at $1.75, corn meal at $1.70, and corn 
grits at $1.65, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
The production of Milwaukee mills, as 


reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


was as follows: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 


TERS WEes ..vcccvess 24,000 6,826 29 
Last week ......... 24,000 1,752 7.5 
EMR YORF wccsccsess 24,000 14,500 60 
Two years ago ..... eR eee ce ee 
Three years ago .... 18,000 10,100 63 
Four years ago ..... 12,000 11,000 92 
Five years ago ..... to rer oe 
MILLFEED 
Beyond a firmer tendency in respect 


to middlings prices, the millfeed market 
is just about holding its own after the 
recent upward movement. While offers 
are very light, demand is by no means 
pressing, being limited to consumptive 
needs, which at this season are narrow- 
ing. Shipping specifications usually ac- 
company orders, and buyers are not in- 
terested in forward stuff. Hominy feed 
has softened 50c ton, and brewers’ dried 
grains aré $2@S3 ton lower. Otherwise, 
prices are about in line with those of a 
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week ago. Middlings remain at a dis 
count under bran, but appear to lx 
working to a parity with increased de- 
mand and no increase in supply. Re 
ceipts as well as shipments show some 
shrinkage from the same week a year 
ago. Incoming feed amounted to 51( 
tons, compared with 600 last year, and 
outgoing shipments were 3,510 tons 
against 3,548 in 1920. 
MILWAUKEE FLOUR STOCKS 

Milwaukee flour stocks on May 1, as 
reported by the Milwaukee Chamber ot 
Commerce, were 17,936 bbls, compared 
with 20,278 on April 1, and 13,199 on 
May 1, 1920. Stocks on May 1, 1919, 
were 11,977 bbls; 1918, 10,917; 1917, 26, 
512; 1916, 22,942. 

NOTES 

Zimmermann & Zweifel, owning and 
operating the New Glarus (Wis.) Roller 
Mills, have changed the firm name to 
Zimmermann & Marty, following the ac 
quisition of the interest of Wilber! 
Zweifel by Robert Marty. 

The C. E. Dingwall Co., Milwaukee. 
dealer in grains, feed, etc., and specializ- 
ing in salvaged grains, has moved its of 
fices from 536 First Wisconsin National 
Bank Building to rooms 38-39, New In- 
surance Building, 373 Broadway. 

The production of Milwaukee mills for 
the month of April was 13,699 bbls wheat 
flour and 11,926 bbls rye flour; in March, 
27,789 bbls wheat flour and 16,248 bbls 
rye flour; in April, 1920, 26,661 bbls 
wheat flour and 1,700 bbls rye flour; in 
April, 1919, 59,700 bbls wheat flour and 
12,900 bbls rye flour. 

The Binsfeld & Bickhart Milling Co. 
has been organized at Chilton, Wis., by 
John Binsfeld, of that city, and Ira 
Bickhart, of Green Bay, Wis., to take 
over and operate the plant of the Union 
Roller Mills at Chilton Center. The new 
owners will also deal generally in grain, 
flour, feed and seeds. 

J. T. Mallon & Son is the style of a 
new grain commission firm organized in 
Milwaukee, with headquarters in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. At the 
head of the firm is James T. Mallon, who 
was assistant secretary of the Rialto Ele- 
vator Co. until it relinquished the lease 
on April 1 of the Rialto elevator of the 
Chicago & North Western Railroad Co., 
at Milwaukee, to the Donahue-Stratton 
Co, 

The Updike Grain Co., which recently 
disposed of its lease on the Chicago & 
North Western’s Kinnickinnic elevator to 
the Donahue-Stratton Co., has transferred 
the bulk of its Milwaukee staff to the 
main offices in Omaha, retaining in Mil- 
waukee only the consignment depart- 
ment, under the management of Leonard 
J. Keefe. Joy M. Hackler, who was in 
charge of the Milwaukee interests, has 
transferred his headquarters to Omaha. 

The Parry Products Co., Milwaukee, 
a well-known terminal warehouse and 
elevator concern, with offices at 3601 Na- 
tional Avenue, is marketing a new issue 
of $60,000 of first mortgage 7 per cent 
serial gold bonds, maturing in 1931, 
through the Reitman-Straus Co., 97 Wis- 
consin Street. The issue is secured by 
property of an appraised value of $155,- 
110. The Parry company manufactures 
various food products and is under the 
management of T. W. Parry, who has 
been engaged in the grain and feed 
manufacturing business all of his busi- 
ness life. . L. E. Meyer. 





Australia—Wheat Crops 
Australian wheat crops, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


1920-21...... 150,503 1906-07...... 66,421 
1919-20...... 46,801 1905-06...... 68,520 
1918-19...... 75,146 1904-05...... 54,533 
1917-18...... 114,734 1903-04...... 74,259 
1916-17...... 152,420 1902-03...... 18,537 
1915-16...... 184,709 1901-02...... 38,562 
1914-16...... 25,677 1900-01...... 48,353 
1913-14...... 106,600 1899-1900.... 102,000 
1912-13...... 4,880 1898-99...... 105,000 
1911-12...... 73,894 1897-98...... 53,000 
1910-11...... 98,109 1896-97...... 32,000 
1909-10...... 90,414 1895-96...... 46,000 
1908-09...... 62,690 1894-95...... 61,000 
1907-08...... 44,656 1893-94...... 82,000 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
1920-21........ 9,500 1910-11........ 7,372 
1919-20...:.... 6,413 1909-10........ 6,586 
1918-19........ 7,990 1908-09........ 5,262 
1917-18 .775 1907-08 5,384 
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An advance of 50c bbl in the price of 
spring wheat flour was announced on 
Wednesday. Mills were forced to this 
by the rising cost of wheat, which had 
been persistent for several days. In 


fact, flour had been out of line for some - 


weeks and is not yet up to par. The 
general demand for lower prices on all 
commodities makes it exceedingly hard 
to establish an advance, no matter what 
the justification. In this case the answer 
has been a further falling off in demand. 
The public — will not pay higher 
prices for anything until need compels. 
At the new level, mills are asking for 
top patent cprings $10.50 bbl, for sec- 
onds $10 and for first clears $9.80, in 98- 
Ib jute bags, cars or mixed cars, f.o.b. 
Toronto territory, 30-day terms. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is in better 
demand, and prices have risen in sym- 
pathy with springs. About 25c bbl would 
represent the advance in domestic prices. 
Today’s quotation for a good 90 per cent 
patent, in second-hand jute bags, is $7.50 
bbl, f.o.b., Montreal basis. 

Rising markets brought in some fresh 
orders for spring and winter flours for 
export, chiefly the latter. Although as 
high as 62s was made for Manitobas 
early in the week, British buyers were 
not willing to pay over 60s on Friday, 
and sales were made on this basis. Quo- 
tations: Manitoba export patent, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, Liverpool or London; 60@61s 
per 280 lbs, in jute bags; Ontario soft 
winters, 90 per cent patents, same terms, 
55@56s. Most buyers of winters are 
now asking for cotton bags, and for this 
package the addition to cost is about Is 
over jute. 

’ MILLFEED 

The price of feed maintains its posi- 
tion wonderfully. Wherever car lots are 
concerned there is some cutting of prices, 
but in the mixed car trade spring wheat 
bran is holding at $29 ton and shorts at 
$31, in bags, delivered Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


The advance in cost of spring wheat at 
Bay ports, compared with a week ago, 
is about 8c bu, quite a substantial figure 
for one week. This makes the price On- 
tario mills must pay for any new pur- 
chases of western spring wheat about 
$1.94 bu, f.o.b. cars, Georgian Bay or 
Lake Huron ports. Ontario soft winter 
wheat is also 5@10c dearer at $1.60@1.65 
bu for No. 2 red or white, in cars, point 
of shipment. 

CEREALS 

There is a much better inquiry for 
rolled oats and oatmeal for export, but 
domestic trade remains quiet. Bookings 
for shipment to Great Britain are sur- 
prisingly good, in view of the low ebb 
to which this trade had fallen. Better 
shipping rates and quicker service are 
two of the main factors in this revival. 
Rolled oats are selling in a jobbing way 
here at $3 per bag of 90 lbs, and oatmeal 
at $3.30 for 98 lbs, delivered. For ex- 
port to Great Britain, rolled oats are 
selling at 49s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, c.i-f., 
ry ios May-June shipment, a decline 
of Gd since a week ago; oatmeal, on same 
terms, is worth 46s 6d, or 1s 6d less than 
a week ago. Oat hulls are not quotable, 
but $17 ton may be mentiohed as a nomi- 
nal price. 

COARSE GRAINS 


An improvement in demand for mill- 
ing oats is about the only new feature 
of this trade. Other grains are quiet. 


Barley has advanced about 3c, as com- 
pared with a week ago, and rye about 
5c. No. 2 white Ontario oats, 40@45c 
bu; barley, 65@70c; rye, $1.35@1.40; 
peas, $1.30@1.35,—in cars, country 
points; American corn, 85c bu, on track, 
Toronto. 
LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Oil cake is selling at $45 ton, and meal 
at $47, in bags, mill points. 


ONTARIO MILLER PASSES 


There is hardly a miller in eastern 
Canada who will not have a sense of per- 
sonal loss on learning of the death of 
D. B. Wood, Hamilton, Ont., which oc- 
curred on April 30. Mr. Wood was wide- 
ly known in the Canadian trade, and had 
an acquaintanceship that extended into 
neighboring parts of the United States. 
He had been engaged in milling in On- 
tario all his life. He was born near St. 
Mary’s, Ont., and was, therefore, a na- 
tive of this province. A 
his life was spent in Brantford, where he 
and a brother carried on a milling busi- 
ness prior to his moving to Hamilton 
some years ago. While living in Brant- 


‘ford he was twice mayor of the city. 


At the time of his death Mr. Wood was 
a director of the Dominion Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal, Hamilton, Brantford and 
St. George, and had been devoting his 
time largely to the management of the 
Ontario branch of that business. He is 
survived by a widow. 

NOTES 

Low grade spring wheat flour is sell- 
ing hereabouts at $4.90 bbl, in jute bags, 
delivered. 

Canadian railway service to the trade 
has never been better than at present. 
For the first time in years there is real 
competition in the railway business. 

By an inexplicable error in this corre- 
spondence a week ago the area sown to 
winter wheat in Ontario was given at 
7,000,000 acres. This should have read 
700,000 acres, 

Norman §S. Jones, fire insuranee bro- 
ker, Hamilton, Ont., visited Toronto this 
week. He had just finished a trip 
through western Canada, where his firm, 
Seneca Jones & Son, has considerable 
interests. 

Estimates of the length of time nec- 
essary adequately to carry out the in- 
structions of the government to the royal 
commission now investigating the wheat 
trade of Canada place this at not less 
than one to two years. 

Lincoln Goldie, Guelph, acting mana- 
ger, Toronto Milling Co., Ltd., who is 
representing eastern Canada on the royal 
commission that is now investigating the 
wheat trade of this country, is back from 
Winnipeg, where he attended a prelimi- 
nary meeting of the commission. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, went to Montreal, Tuesday 
night, to attend a meeting of millers and 
transportation men at which the subject 
of better loading facilities for flour at 
Canadian ocean ports was considered, 

Reports from various cities and towns 
throughout Ontario indicate a steady 
tendency to standardize the price of 
bread at as close to cost as_ possible. 
Places that were holding up the price 
until a week or two ago have since come 
down to a parity with cities like To- 
ronto and Hamilton. 

The impending restoration of duties on 
wheat and flour entering the United 
States has greatly curtailed the business 
of Canadian mills on the American side 
of the line. No one will now take the 
risk of trading where there is so much 
danger of serious loss through sudden 


« 


part of . 


imposition of duties that cannot be 
hedged against. 

One, of the Toronto daily papers re- 
cently published a statement that a Brit- 
ish manufacturer of jute bags contem- 
plates the establishment of a branch fac- 
tory in Canada. No amount of inquiry 
seems to uncover any confirmation of this 
report, and its accuracy is much doubted. 
Canada has too many bag factories now, 
and there is nothing in the situation in 
this country to encourage outside capital 
to venture into a business that is already 
overdone. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., is exceedingly pleased with its ex- 
periment of having an uptown office 
building of its own. Since its creation 
this company always kept its business 
headquarters in the downtown section of 
Toronto, with warehouses and other 
premises on an uptown site where rail- 
way facilities were available. As an- 
nounced in this department some time 
ago a new office building was erected 
alongside of its warehouse and the en- 
tire business staff moved to that location. 
Subsequent experience is convincing the 
company that this idea was a good one. 
There may be a little inconvenience to 
some members of the staff who have far- 
ther to travel to and from their employ- 
ment, but in all other respects the new 
office is a very great improvement on 
anything that could have been available 
downtown. We hope to publish photo- 
graphs and other particulars of the new 
office building in an early issue. 


MONTREAL 


Mon treat, Que., May 7.—On Wednes- 
day, Montreal mills were obliged to ad- 
vance flour 50c bbl. The state of the 
market for wheat left no alternative. 
Cash No. 1 northern, which is the basis 


of all calculations regarding flour, ad- 
vanced over l0c in a few days. As a 
consequence, flour followed. This un- 


expected development discouraged buy- 
ers enough to appreciably reduce de- 
mand, and the market is now quieter 
than ever. At the new level best brands 
of spring wheat patents are selling here 
at $10.50 bbl, in 98-lb jute bags, seconds 
at $10 and strong bakers (first clears) at 
$9.80, delivered, less 10c bbl for spot 
cash. | 

Millers report demand for export 
spasmodic. American buyers are mostly 
out of market pending settlement of tar- 
iff issue, while Newfoundland and West 
Indian importers are not yet sufficiently 
settled down after their late troubles to 
be anything like steady purchasers. 
Nevertheless, there is a fair amount of 
business doing with the older and more 
substantial accounts in both the latter 
markets. Great Britain is still the stand- 
by of the Canadian exporting trade. 
There is always something doing with 
the British importer. In spite of all dif- 
ficulties, he has bought a lot of Montreal 
flour from this crop. At present cable 
offers are at or around 60s per sack 
for best brands of spring wheat export 
grades, in 140-lb jute bags, c.i.f., London. 
Earlier in the week prices were a shilling 
or two better than this, but the break 
in wheat on Thursday caused a reaction. 

Montreal dealers are well supplied 
with Ontario winter wheat flour and are 
not buying much from mills, but a fair 
quotation for car lots delivered here 
would be $7.40@7.60 bbl, in secondhand 
jute bags. Ina roe | way this flour. 
is selling at $8.25 bbl, delivered to the 
trade. 

Millfeed prices hold at former levels, 
notwithstanding the fact that summer is 
bringing a reduced demand. Bran is 
more wanted than shorts, and car lots of 
the latter have been sold at $2@3 under 


‘tertained at 


the market, owing to uncertain demand. 
The standard price for bran is $29.25 
ton, in bags, mixed cars, delivered, Mont- 
real, or country points in Quebec, ‘and 
for shorts $31.25, less 25c ton for cash. 

Rolled oats show signs of better de- 
mand in some directions, and a steady 
though small trade is being done. The 
regular quotation here is $3 per bag of 
90 lbs, for cars, and $3.15@3.20 for 
jobbing lots, delivered. 


IMPROVED LOADING DEVICE 


An interesting illustrated lecture on 
the use of mechanical appliances for the 
loading of flour on ocean steamers was 
given by G. C. Agry, of the Lamson Co., 
Boston, in the council chamber of the 
Board of Trade on Wednesday. The 
meeting was attended by a representa- 
tive body of Canadian millers, steamship, 
railway and insurance officials. 

After the lecture, which dwelt on me- 
chanical moving devices from the manu- 
facturers’ standpoint, the meeting was 
addressed by Captain R. A. Barber, of 
F. H. Price & Co., New York, who spoke 
of the serious handicap flour exporters 
are laboring against in the discrimination 
between the ocean freight rates on flour 
and wheat. He quoted figures to show 
that mechanical loading devices would 
lessen the cost of handling to such an ex- 
tent that equal rates would be possible. 

At this juncture the meeting was 
thrown open to discussion and Captain 
Walsh, of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
explained that the devices were not prac- 
tical as far as the port of Montreal is 
concerned, in that cargoes were too mis- 
cellaneous and too irregular in their de- 
livery to steamers. Although nothing of 
a definite nature was arrived at, the as- 
surance of the steamship companies, har- 
bor commissioners and insurance com- 
panies was given that the matter would 
be fully considered. 

Out-of-town millers attending were J. 
EK. Macfarlane, Western Canada Flour 
Mills, Co., Ltd., Toronto; W. H. Mc- 
Carthy, Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd., 
Toronto; George A. Macdonald, Quaker 
Oats Co., Peterborough; N. C. Sinclair, 
Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas; 
C. R. Hunt, Hunt Bros., Ltd., London; 
J. A. MeDonald, McDonald & Robb, 
Valleyfield; R. A. Thompson, Lynden; 
A. C. McLeod, Canadian Cereal & Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Stratford; C. B. Watts, 
Dominion Millers’ Association, Toronto. 

At the close of the meeting out-of- 
town millers and other visitors were en- 
luncheon at Freeman’s 
Hotel as the guests of the Millers’ Rep- 
resentative Club, W. Macdonald, of 
Bruneau, Currie & Co., Montreal, oc- 
cupying the chair. 


NOTES 


Grain shipments by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway from the port of St. John 
during the winter season just closed 
amounted to 9,414,000 bus. This ¢om- 
pares favorably with previous years. 

We regret to note that Steer Bros., 
flour importers, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, have been heavy losers in recent 
market declines, and that an adjustment 
with creditors is being made. This firm 
bears a d name in the trade, and 
there is a general hope that it will be 
able to carry on business as usual, 


The board of directors of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association held 
a meeting in Montreal on Wednesday. 
Matters relating to terms of trading in 
the British West Indies came under dis- 
cussion, but nothing to impair the free- 
dom of action between mills and old- 
established customers was agreed upon. 


Farmers in the province of Nova 
Scotia are now on their land, and some 
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P has been made with spring 
. Nova Scotia is not generally 
re as a t agricultural province 


but, nevertheless, it does produce a 
lot of grains, vegetables and fruits, and 
its prosperity in this respect is just as 
mae a matter of importance to Canada 
as that of any other province. 


At a time when pilfering from ships 
and docks in all the great harbors of 
the world has become so common and 
so great in volume as almost to men- 
ace business in some lines of goods, 
it is satisfactory to be able to say that 
Montreal is so remarkably free from 
this sort of thing that harbor authorities 
elsewhere are beginning to inquire as to 
the methods by which this immunity is 
maintained. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirsc, Man., May 7.—Very agree- 
able business has been afforded the mill- 
ers in the West in meeting a demand, 
which has been lacking for a consider- 
able period, for lower grades of flour. 
It is to be hoped that this demand will 
grow, opening a means to absorb stocks 
of the lower grades which millers have 
been carrying. Business generally is 
plodding along steadily; nothing new to 
comment on in the way of export or do- 
mestic demand. In spite of quiet mar- 
kets, uncertain prices and existing busi- 
ness conditions, men in the trade are 
optimistic and hopeful of the days when 
conditions will assume a brisker aspect. 
There is no change in prices from last 
week. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered Fort William, Winnipeg and cor- 
responding territory, $10.15 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $9.55; first 
clears, $8.50. For 30-day terms, 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms, 20c, 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are selling exceeding- 
ly well at present figures, which are the 
same as a week ago. zarenaty good 
demand has been coming across the line 
for millfeeds. The standard price for 
bran is $25 ton, in bags, and shorts $27, 
in cars or mixed cars, delivered, f.o.b. 
Manitoba points. 

WHEAT 


The opening of the delivery month in 
Winnipeg was marked by stronger mar- 
kets. ednesday’s losses were regained 
on Thursday. Demand has been very 
good all week, that of American milling 
interests predominating. Exporters were 
also in the market; an improved inquiry 
is expected from this source. Offerings 
continue very light, and always quickly 
taken up. Inspections for the week were 
725 cars, against 735 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing May 7: 


oF utures—, 

Cash May July 

May 8 .cccccsers $1.83% $1.65% $1.43% 
Bay B ccccccccce 1.88% 1,72 1.47% 
May 4 ..ccseeees 1.79 % 1.67% 1.42% 
May 6 ...,..000% 1.84% 1.72% 1.46% 
May 6 ...ccecees 1.87% 1.75% 1.47% 
May FT ccccccccce 1.83% 1.72% 1.44% 


COARSE GRAINS 
There was practically no change in the 
coarse grain market, although it is firm- 
er in sympathy with the strength in 
wheat. Business quiet. Since a week 
ago oats have advanced %c, barley de- 
clined 13,c, and rye advanced 10c. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
41%c bu; No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley, 73%c; rye, $1.58,—in store, Fort 
William. 


RYE FLOUR 
More activity was apparent in the 
market for rye flour, exporters coming 
forward with some inquiries. An ad- 
vance of 50c was made on all grades. 
Quotations: best patents, $9.50 bbl, in 98-lb 
bags; medium grades, $8.50; dark, $5.50; 
rye meal, $7,—delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 
WHEAT VIA PANAMA CANAL 


It is stated that preparations are be- 
ing made for the shipment of wheat via 
the Panama Canal to Europe this fall, 
and that plans are under way for the 
erection of elevators at Vancouver, but 
definite information on that point will 
not be made public for some time yet. 

Every effort is to be made in connec- 
tion with the equalization of freight rates, 
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and it is stated that if this is brought 
about a large volume of business is as- 
sured. Advices from the United King- 
dom are to the effect that importers 
there are keenly interested in the new 
route, and that .they will give instruc- 
tions to have their shipments sent that 
way. 

It is more than likely that an option 
market will be established at Vancouver 
about June 1. The Merchants’ Exchange 
has amalgamated with the Grain Ex- 
change, and it is stated that this will 
give the grain business quite an impetus 
at the coast. Should the Panama route 
become pa it will have a greatly 


beneficial effect upon Calgary, which will 
be the clearing house for all western 
shipments. 

NOTES ; 


During the recent gale the Maple 
Creek (Sask.) Milling & Power Co. sus- 
tained heavy loss. Its large warehouse 
was unroofed, necessitating the removal 
of a great quantity of flour. 

The new flour mill established recently 
at Claresholm is turning out an excellent 
grade of flour. It will be a great con- 
venience to farmers, who will be able to 
get their own wheat ground for 35c bu. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Co., Ltd., is commencing its season’s 
work of new construction by building 
elevators at several country points on 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific railways. 

Charles S. Meek, president and gen- 
eral manager Charles S. Meek & Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., died suddenly a 
short time ago and, as a consequence, 
the company is winding up in Vancouver 
and going out of business. 

The market for oatmeal and rolled 
oats does not show much improvement. 
Business remains dull, with a fair de- 
mand, and prices firm. Rolled oats are 
selling at $2.30@2.85 per 80-lb bag; oat- 
meal, $3@3.20 per 98-lb bag,—delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

Alberta reports about one’ half of the 
wheat crop sown. In some parts seeding 
is almost completed. This is early. The 
Peace River country, which is not or- 
dinarily placed among the principal 
grain raising parts of Alberta, reports 
its crops well seeded and conditions ideal. 

C. Birkett, formerly secretary of the 
Fort William Grain Exchange, has been 
appointed secretary of the royal com- 
mission now inquiring into matters re- 
lating to the grain trade of western 
Canada. Mr. Birkett is well qualified 
for this position, and will undoubtedly 
give the board good service. 

Farmers in Okanagan valley, British 
Columbia, complain bitterly of the re- 
sult of high freight rates on their busi- 
ness. For instance, last year’s crop of 
potatoes is still on their hands and, since 
freight rates are too high to permit of 
profitable shipment and the farmers have 
no means of feeding the potatoes, they 
are being allowed to rot. 

At the beginning of the week the 
prairie provinces experienced high winds; 
apart from inconveniencing and disturb- 
ing the farmer in his labors, no serious 
damage has been done, only the surface 
being stirred up. The weather is now 
warmer. Germination is rapid in many 
parts of the West, and the seed is sprout- 
ing and pushing its way through the 
ground. 


The Saskatchewan government expects 
to receive a report from James Stewart 
and F. W. Riddell on the proposal to 
establish a farmers’ wheat pool in the 
course of the next few days. As chair- 
man and vice chairman of the late Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, these gentlemen are 
well qualified to give the government of 
Saskatchewan an opinion on the subject. 
It is not known what the nature of their 
advice will be. 


With favorable weather, seeding will 
soon be finished in the Claresholm, Alta., 
district. There will be about 40,000 acres 
in wheat this year. The oat acreage will 
not be over 4,000. This district has al- 
ways been favored with good crops and, 
with the better farming methods adopt- 
ed by most of the farmers, the yield per 
acre should exceed that of past years. 
Practically every farmer this year has 
cultivated his land before seeding. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 


Trade of Arcola, Saskatchewan, the Ar- 
cola Milling Co. presented a statement 
to the effect that, unless its plant re- 
ceives more support from its own local- 
ity, the mill will have to go out of busi- 
ness. It was further stated that an offer 
had been received for the plant which 
would involve its removal to another 
town, thus depriving Arcola entirely of 
milling facilities. A committee of the 
Board of Trade was appointed to look 
into the question and, if possible, secure 
the retention of the mill at Arcola. 

With eight elevator contractors com- 
peting from all over the American con- 
tinent, the Fegles Construction Co., Ltd., 
of Fort William, the only Canadian firm 
tendering, Thursday signed the contract 
for construction of a 1,800,000-bu eleva- 
tor in Brooklyn, N. Y. The elevator will 
be known as the Barge Canal Terminals, 
at Gowanus Bay, borough of Brooklyn, 
the contract price being $1,500,000. The 
terminals are to consist of 50 concrete 
tanks, a boiler house, together with ma- 
chinery, belting, etc., the whole to be 
completed in every detail and ready for 
operation by Sept. 1, 1922. 

L, E. Gray. 





MILL AS EMPLOYER 

Judging from some of the arguments 
that are made in the courts when it is 
attempted to hold an employer liable for 
injury to a workman, one might infer 
that an employer is supposed to be omni- 
present and omniscient, and that the 
workman is excusable in having possessed 
no information whatever that would have 
assisted him to avoid the particular ac- 
cident. It is a matter of hourly occur- 
rence where a personal injury lawsuit 
against an employer is being prosecuted 
somewhere on a theory that the circum- 
stances attending an accident were such 
that the employer should have plainly 
foreseen it, whereas the injured man is 
to be justified in having remained bliss- 
fully ignorant of the danger, albeit he 
may have been the one person who actu- 
ally knew more about the instrumentality 
causing the injury than any one else in 
the world. 

The courts have laid down an impor- 
tant rule applicable in many cases of 
this kind, and that is that an employer 
is not bound to inspect simple appli- 
ances, concerning the safety of which the 
using employee is just as able, if not 
better able, to know as the employer. 
The rule was applied by the Minnesota 
supreme court several years . in the 
case of Dessecker vs. Phoenix Mills Co., 
98 Minn. 439. 

Plaintiff was employed in defendant’s 
mill to oil machinery. He was provided 
with an ordinary ladder for use in his 
work. An iron peg had been placed at 
the bottom of each rail of the ladder, to 
keep the ladder from slipping on the 
floor. But one peg had come off, and 
had not been replaced. This permitted 
the ladder to slip, and plaintiff was in- 
jured. Affirming a judgment in favor of 
the mill, dismissing the suit, the supreme 
court said: 

“But there is no evidence that defend- 
ant knew of this condition of things, and 
the facts disclosed are not such as to 
impute to it notice of the defect, nor was 
it chargeable with the duty to inspect 
the same. A ladder of the character of 
this one is not a complicated instrumen- 
tality, nor were there any latent defects 
in the construction of the one in ques- 
tion. It is a simple appliance, to which 
the rule requiring the master to inspect 
for the purpose of discovering possible 
defects caused by its use does not ordi- 
narily apply. The rule can have no ap- 
plication to the facts here shown. 

“Plaintiff was an experienced work- 


man in this line of employment. He had’ 


been engaged in it nearly all his life, 
and entered defendant’s service after 
long experience in oiling mill machinery, 
and with a thorough understanding of 
his work and the nature and manner of 
its performance. ~ He had used this par- 
ticular ladder every day for about two 
months, and had found it, an all occa- 
sions except the one in question, in good 
condition. 

“By what means, or for what reason, 
the brad came out of the bottom imme- 
diately previous to the accident is not 
made to appear, though it is probable 
that it became (Pease. by its ordinary 
use. An inspection of the ladder, which 
was produced in court, disclosed no de- 
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fect in the material, no natural decay 
or wear, and no reason is shown to jus- 
tify the conclusion, either by a jury or 
the court, that defendant owed plaintiff, 
a well-informed and experienced work- 
man, the duty of inspecting the same. 
The least effort on his part would have 
disclosed the defect, and we conclude 
that, on the evidence presented, the ques- 
tion whether defendant was chargeable 
with negligence was one of law for the 
trial court, and that it properly resolved 
it in favor of defendant. 

“For the reason that defendant owed 
plaintiff no duty to inspect the ladder in 
question—the only defect complained of 
being that it was out of repair, not that 
it was in a defective condition when orig- 
inally furnished for use—no actionable 
negligence is shown, and the order ap- 
pealed from is affirmed.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





ROUMANIA’S WHEAT CROPS 


Prospect for 1921 Harvest Indicates Half 
of Average Pre-War Production 
for Total Area 


Roumania, which now includes Bessa- 
rabia on the northeast, formerly a south- 
western government of Russia, and 
Transylvania on the west, will this year 
harvest only a little more than half the 
pre-war average of wheat for this region, 
due to a decreased acreage. The pre-war 
five-year average of the wheat crop for 
old Roumania, Transylvania, and Bessa- 
rabia was 174,000,000 bus. Indications 
for this season’s harvest are for a total 
of only 93,000,000. 

Roumania, by reason of its changed 
boundaries, is a good example of the dif- 
ficulties under which statisticians labor 
when trying to make comparisons be- 
tween present and pre-war grain acreage 
and production figures. 

In comparing Roumania’s present acre- 
age and crop figures with corresponding 
pre-war figures it is necessary to separate 
Bessarabia from Russia, and Transyl- 
vania from Hungary, and add them to 
Roumania. This consolidation forms 
what is known in the Liverpool grain 
trade as “Greater Roumania.” Bessa- 
rabia was one of Russia’s best agricul- 
tural districts. Before the World War 
Transylvania formed almost the entire 
eastern half of Hungary, and covered 
about one third of Hungary’s grain 
growing region. All of the region under 
discussion in this article is primarily a 
winter wheat region except Bessarabia, 
which grows both spring and winter 
wheat. 

The wheat crop of old Roumania 
ranged from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000 
bus, with an occasional larger or smaller 
crop, depending upon whether conditions 
were especially good or poor. For the 
five-year period, 1909-13, the average 
wheat production was approximately 88,- 
000,000 bus, grown on an area of 4,576,- 
000 acres. Exports of wheat and flour 
averaged 52,370,000 bus. The area sown 
to wheat last autumn for the 1921 har- 
vest was only 2,700,000 acres, or less than 
60 per cent of the pre-war average. 

The area sown to wheat in Prony? 
vania for this season’s harvest is esti- 
mated_at 1,700,000 acres, which is about 
half of the pre-war average. 

Bessarabia’s winter wheat acreage is 
estimated at 550,000 acres. The average 
for the years 1909-13 for the winter 
wheat area in Bessarabia was 1,106,000 
acres and for spring wheat 694,000, a 
total of 1,800,000. Reports are that the 
spring wheat acreage this year will be 
larger than a year ago; but as the winter 
wheat acreage was cut in two, this.does 
not seem reasonable. Therefore, allow- 
ing a little less than last year, or about 
650,000 acres for spring seeding, the 
total area in spring and winter wheat 
in Bessarabia will be 1,100,000 acres, com- 
pared with 1,800,000 before the war. 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbls, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to April 30, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-——Output——, -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 


Minneapolis ... 9,900 12,104 423 399 
St, Paul ..csecee 335 375 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 468 739 ooo eee 
Outside mills .. 6,515 7,044 24 18 

Totals ...... 17,218 20,262 447 417 
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While the actual demand for flour is 
spotted, reports of improvement by no 
means being unanimous, nevertheless a 
general revival of activity seems to be 
taking place in the milling industry. 

This change was first noticed a few 
weeks ago when the export demand for 
clears and low grade made itself felt. 
This demand was more than.a passing 
matter, and considerable quantities of 
the lower grades of flour continue to be 
absorbed in the export channels. Several 
weeks ago the interior mills began to re- 
port indications of improvement in their 
local trade, and this has been followed 
by greater activity in all branches of the 
industry. 

Compared with the export business, 
the domestic market is still quiet, al- 
though displaying signs of increased ac- 
tivity. Bakers are in the market to a 
greater extent than for several months, 
and it is understood that jobbers and 
blenders are purchasing larger quantities 
of flour. In comparison with the last 
several months, this is an improvement, 
but compared to the conditions of a year 
ago it is extremely unsatisfactory. 

The feature of the export trade this 
week is the fact that patent flour was 
wanted in the United Kingdom, where 
heretofore only the lower grades could 
be disposed of. It is also noticed that 
foreign flour buyers are showing a 
greater unwillingness to meet the quota- 
tions of mills in this country than was 
the case a few weeks ago. 

Generally, flour buyers have viewed 
the bullish markets of the past week with 
distrust, and the advances have not been 
of sufficient cause in themselves to bring 
about heavier buying. Declining mar- 
kets have been the order of the day for 
so long that a bull movement will have to 
be of considerable scope and length of 
time before its influence will be directly 
reflected in flour buying. 

Acting in close sympathy with wheat 
prices, flour quotations have advanced 
this week. Spring first patent is quoted 
at $7.80@8.10 per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; 
standard patent, $7.20@7.40; first clear, 
$5.25@5.50; hard winter short patent, 
$7.65@7.85; straight grade, $6.25@6.50; 
first clear, $5@5.50; soft winter short 
patent, $7.25@7.50; straight grade, $6.25 
@6.50; first clear, $4.75@5. 


MILLFEED 


Some strength has appeared in the 
inillfeed market the last few days as far 
as quotations are concerned, but it has 
failed to affect the actual demand. The 
slight increase in price is partly due to 
reports that Oklahoma and Texas are 
taking a large percentage of the South- 
vest’s available supplies. While there 
‘as been an improvement in the milling 
situation in this territory, it has not as 
yet been reflected in increased offerings 
of millfeed. However, local dealers say 
that larger offerings could not well be 
taken care of at this time. Hard winter 
wheat bran is quoted at $19@19.50, soft 
wheat bran at $19@20, and gray shorts 
at $23@293.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
yy a. Lee ee 11,100 22 
vk. ee er 17,500 34 
YOR SF shia s vcne ve ve0 0 ar 17,000 34 
TWO YOATE OHO 22. ccececees 27,600 55 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
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capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week 2. ..ccciccsccice 30,200 39 
Last week ,...-.+seseeeees 22,200 29 
YOOP OBO ccccccccccccccccs 26,500 34 
Two years AGO ....-..eees 68,200 75 


TO BUILD RIVER DOCK 
Brigadier-General W. D. Connor, chief 
of the division of inland and coastwise 
waterways of the War department, was 
in St. Louis this week to arrange for the 
federal government’s expenditure of be- 
tween $250,000 and $300,000 in river and 
rail terminals in this city, the additional 
facilities to be used in connection with 
the federal barge line now operating on 
the Mississippi River between St. Louis 
and New Orleans. 

The proposed terminal will have a 
river frontage of approximately 500 
feet, one half designed for the transfer 
of merchandise to and from barges by 
— types of machinery and the re- 
mainder for heavy lifts by cranes from 
barge direct to freight cars. It is 
planned to erect a large warehouse ad- 
jacent to the merchandise half of the 
dock for the receipt of consignments by 
St. Louis shippers. 

From St. Louis Brigadier-General 
Connor went to Memphis to consider the 
construction of new terminal facilities in 
that city. 


NOTES 


D. J. Donovan, Chicago, representing 
the Holland-America Line, was here 
Tuesday on business. 

Corn meal is quoted in St. Louis at 
$1.75, cream meal at $1.85, and grits and 
hominy at $2.10, per 100-lb sacks. 

J. C, Regier, president and manager 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
was in St. Louis on business this week. 

More dhan 10,000 bus rice were de- 
stroyed in a fire which consumed several 
warehouses at Harrisburg, Ark., recently. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Murphysboro, 
May Il, 

Robert L. Jones, sales manager Kaull 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was in St. 
Louis, Monday, on business. From here 
he went to Illinois. 

St. Louis mills quote rye flour, per bbl, 
packed in 98-lb cottons, as follows: 
white patent, $8.35@8.55; medium, $7.75 
@7.90; straight, $7.35@7.50; pure dark, 
$5.50@5.70; rye meal, $6.40@6.50. 

An amendment was voted, Monday, to 
the rules of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change authorizing the board of directors 
to establish and maintain a sampling de- 
partment for the benefit of its members. 

Harry and Carl Langenberg, of the 


. Langenberg Bros, Grain Co., St. Louis, 


accompanied by their wives, were in a 
party which left St. Louis last night for 
Louisville, Ky., to attend the Derby Day 
races. 

Joseph J. Gross, secretary American- 
Credit Indemnity Co., St. Louis, died this 
week at Atlantic City, where he had gone 
for a vacation. Mr. Gross had been sec- 
retary of the indemnity company for 
many years. 

Suit has been brought against the Se- 
dalia (Mo.) Trading Co., flour jobbers, 
by the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co. for $4,300, the result of the alleged 
cancellation of 1,500 bbls of flour sold 
to the defendant. 

August Rump, flour inspector of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, reports 
8,079 bbls of flour inspected during April. 
Stocks of flour in St. Iouis May 1 totaled 
103,650 bbls, compared with 117,600 a 
month ago and 62,800 a year ago. ~ 

Frederick W. Goessling, president and 


treasurer William F, Goessling Box Co., 
St. Louis, died at his home in this city 
several days.ago- after a three weeks’ ill- 
ness. Mr. Goessling had been president 
of the box company for nine years. 

Several southern Illinois millers at- 
tended a hearing in Springieles Ill., this 
week before the Illinois legislature re- 
garding a bill now under consideration 
by that body to eliminate futuré trading 
in the grain exchanges of the state. 


Wednesday, May Il, has been officially 
designated as Flour Day in St. Louis, at 
which time an attempt will be made to 
secure funds for the purchase of 15,000 
bbls of flour, the amount allotted to be 
raised in St. Louis in the Near East Re- 
lief Campaign, 

American trade, built up as a result 
of the comparative isolation of Europe 
during the war, constitutes more than 65 
per cent of the imports and exports of 
Venezuela, according to Alirio Parra 
Marquez, newly appointed Venezuelan 
consul at St. Louis. 

A St. Louis delegation, interested in 
the foreign trade of the United States, 
left Monday night for Cleveland to at- 
tend the eighth national foreign trade 
convention. T. Park Hay, St. Louis rep- 
resentative of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, and Charles Sutton, former 
member of the Shipping Board, were in 
the delegation. 

Edgar P. Voll, of the Bolz Cooperage 
Corporation, St. Louis, was elected presi- 
dent of the Associated Cooperage In- 
dustries of America at the sixth annual 
convention of the association, held in St. 
Louis this week. E. H. Defebaugh, Chi- 
cago, was re-elected to the vice presi- 
dency, and V. W. Krafft, St. Louis, was 
retained as secretary and manager. 

A new steamship line from New Or- 
leans, through the Panama Canal to the 
Pacific ports of the United States, will 
be in augurated May 25 by Norton, Lilly 
& Co., New York. It is planned to have 
this new service co-operate with river 
steamer and rail service from St. Louis. 
Officials of the company estimate the 
elapsed time of a shipment to be less 
than three weeks. 

The Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, has issued invitations to all its 
salesmen and brokers to attend a meet- 
ing at the company’s headquarters in 
Newton early in June, the exact date not 
having been fixed as yet. It is said that 
this will be one of the first times, if not 
the first, that a mill has held a joint 
meeting of both its brokers and sales- 
men. John Hoerr, of the Durbin Bro- 
kerage Co., representing the Goerz Flour 
Mills in the St. Louis territory, will at- 
tend this meeting. 





OKLAHOMA 


Flour advanced 80c@$1 in Oklahoma 
City, while wheat was aviating to a new 
high level, prices now ranging $8@8.60 
bbl. The flour market shows no new 
strength. Millers cannot yet foresee an 
early process of stabilization, but some 
of them look for a stronger movement 
of wheat from growers’ bins during May. 
In fact, it looks as though both wheat 
and cotton growers favor unloading and 

etting squared away for another season. 

n sections of the Southwest the cotton 
movement lately has been unexpectedly 
large. Local buyers say reports from 
Cleburne, Texas, state that the streets 
look like an average October market. 
Wheat selling on nearly as large a scale 
is predicted. Millfeeds are stronger, 
with no important change in prices. 

An unusual demand for Soudan grass 
seed, particularly in the southern and 
southwestern parts of the state, is re- 
ported by seed companies of Oklahoma 
City. Millet seed, cane seed and seed for 
forage crops are in demand also, all over 
the state. The peanut seed market is 
brisk. Owing to large yields of corn and 
alfalfa last year, seed dealers have had 
a light business in these lines. Farmers 
themselves became dealers to their neigh- 
bors in these lines. 


NOTES 
The secretary of state has permitted 
the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co. 
to increase its capital stock from $650,- 
000 to $1,000,000, 
The Bridwell flour mill at Heber 
Springs, Ark., which has been closed for 


— 
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some time because of inability to~get 
wheat, is reported ready to resume op- 
erations. « <9 

Members of the Oklahoma Press As- 
sociation, which meets in El Reno May 
13, will be given souvenir sacks of flour 
by K. E. Humphrey, manager El Reno 
Mill & Elevator Co. 

The Golden Grain Juice Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has been admitted to the state 
with an investment of $50,000. Officers 
are given as Jacob Kunz, Albert Hankey 
and Gustav Fischer, all of Minneapolis. 


The Purity Food Products Co., of 
Oklahoma City, has been granted a state 
charter, with a capital stock of $4,000. 
Al Sejier, F. A, Linde and John Swaf- 
ford, of Oklahoma City, are the incor- 
porators. 

Wheat over a portion of western Texas 
is badly in need of rain. Reports of the 
crop beginning to suffer come from 
Matador, Graham, Ballinger and Vernon. 
Continued warm weather in that section 
has decreased green bug damage to a 
minimum. 

Flour and feed in wholesale lots is to 
be handled by the Dalhart (Texas) Eq- 
uity Exchange, which recently inaugu- 
rated a campaign to increase its work- 
ing capital $5,000. It is incorporated for 
$30,000. Officers elected recently were 
D. O. Hazelton, president, W, H. John- 
son vice president, J. V, Glenn manager, 
and Lee Nelson secretary-treasurer. 


Among addresses scheduled for the 
annual meeting of the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association, to be held here May 
18-19, is one by B. L. Hargis, president 
Kansas City Board of Trade, on the sub- 
ject of “Paternalism Versus Individual- 
ism.” Frank J. Wykoff, president 
Tradesman’s National Bank of Oklahoma 
City, will discuss the financial situation. 


W. L. Hutcheson has bought a half 
interest in the business of the Stockyards 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, which op- 
erates a 50-bbl mill. Automatic scales, 
storage equipment and other improve- 
ments are to be made. The business for- 
merly was conducted by the White Mill- 
ing Co., owned by J. E. White. The 
change in name was made a few months 
ago. It was owned by Mr. White, who 
sold the half interest to Mr. Hutcheson. 


T. C. Thatcher, general manager Okla- 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co., says the 
programme of the Oklahoma Millers’ As- 
sociation, which meets here May 18, will 
be brief, and that the millers, nearly all 
of whom also are grain dealers, will join 
in the sessions of the grain dealers’ asso- 
ciation. A new application for an in- 
-crease in capital stock of the Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co, was made re- 
cently only to correct an error, Mr. 
Thatcher says. The increase was made 
some weeks ago, on the basis of a per- 
petual charter, whereas the law provides 
that 20 years is the life of an Oklahoma 
charter. 

The Amorita (Okla.) Milling Co., 
which recently made an increase of capi-' 
tal stock to $100,000, has been granted 
permission by the state issues commis- 
sion to sell 500 shares of its stock at $100 
par to pay $23,000 of obligations, to pro- 
vide an operating capital of $15,000, and 
to expend $12,000 in building concrete 
storage and otherwise adding to the fa- 
cilities of the plant. The company’s 
financial statement shows $168,511 of 
merchandise on hand and $8,018 of un- 
divided profits. M. A. Blanchard is 
president, S. F. Mintom vice president, 
and Charles C. Peebels secretary and 
treasurer. 

A majority of baking firms of Okla- 
homa City are said to have refused defi- 
nitely to meet demands of union bakers 
for a new schedule of prices, and some 
of them say they will declare for the 
open shop. Bakers ask for a wage in- 
crease of $2 per week, and $1.35 per 
hour for overtime. They would classify 
as night work all work done before 6 
a.m. and after 9 p.m. They demand 
double pay for night work and holidays, 
and no work on Labor Day. The Okla- 


‘ homa City local has 115 members, 90 of 


which work in Oklahoma City. Bakers 

say the union men are not a unit in their 

demands. They have not heard that such 

demands have been made in other parts 

of the country. A decrease in wages of 
= per cent is reported from Sioux City, 
owa. 
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MERCHANDISING FLOUR 


Some practices of millers in disposing 
of their output on this crop suggest the 
pertinence of an inquiry as to whether 
the merchandising of flour is now passing 
through a transitional period. One al- 
most itates to refer to the subject, 
lest by so doing certain practices may be 
digni and encoura by public rec- 
ognition, and some transient phenomena, 

ar to the time, may be given undue 
bi and significance. 
illers have been so hard put to it, on 
this crop, to market their product, and 
attain a satisfactory and profitable rate 
of operation for their mills, that some 
unusual practices, probably ephemeral in 
character, have put in an appearance. 
Various expedients have been adopted 
to move flour, from out and out consign- 
ments to more or less close modification, 
or 8 tion, of that pernicious prac- 
tice. naming of the price at time of 
delivery, guaranteeing against decline to 
date of Save. the giving of extra 
package, the use of the acceptance draft 
and consigning of flour, in the ordi- 
nary meaning of that term, are expedi- 
ents which should disappear under more 
normal conditious. It is doubtful if they 
represent any permanent shifting of 
trade methods, 

There is, however, one trade practice 
which has been on the increase in late 
years, quite regardless of present con- 
ditions, although it has been accentuat- 
ed and perhaps encouraged by them. 
This is the practice of merchandising 
flour from mill stocks, carried in ware- 
houses, in the more important markets 
and distributing centers. This is the 
most notable and significant change in 
merchandising flour, and the one most 
likely to continue and increase. It has 
been resorted to by the larger mills, not 
only to get wider and more effective dis- 
tribution, but also to secure a larger 
measure of control over it. It is a form 
of competition difficult to meet in any 
other than the same way. It means that 
the miller has enga in the jobbing 
business, and it is in line with the ten- 
dency of manufacturers gradually to ab- 
sorb the functions of distribution. There 
are instances of comparatively large mills 
whose merchandising is almost entirely 
of this character. , 

This is a departure from the arrival 
draft basis suggesting a growing ten- 
dency toward some form of consignment. 
Heretofore, some millers, not having 
warehouse facilities, have met this com- 
petition by selling on open account. If 
the pressure becomes too eat, con- 
si stocks may be eartioh, although, 
as yet, there are probably only few in- 
stances of this sort. It may be in re- 
sponse to this situation that the real dan- 
ger of growth in the consignment busi- 
ness lies, 

It has been said that the growth of the 
warehousing method of distribution is 
because the jobbing of flour has become 
less and less attractive in recent years. 
It is true that there has been something 
of a drift away from the handling of 
flour in the wholesale grocery trade. 
This is because flour is a commodity 


which exhausts the line of credit 
allowed, wi t sufficient compensating 
profit. North of the Ohio River this 


movement of jobbers away from flour 
started twenty years ago or more; but 
their places have been taken by others, 
and re are now countless small soft 
wheat mills which job outside hard wheat 


Along with these changes there has 
grown up a new group of flour jobbers, 
rather light financially, who have their 
services and a warehousing facility for 
sale to the mills in return for financing. 
Operating through them, the mills are 
virtually enabled to carry stocks, with- 
out certain attendant expenses. Some- 
times the jobber or distributor buys on 
open billing, the flour to be paid for as 
he himself in turn collects from his cus- 
tomer; sometimes consigned stocks are 
carried in the jobber’s warehouse from 
which purchases can be made as needed. 

For its part, the mill secures the ware- 
house service of a distributing agency, 
without going to the actual expense of 
owning or leasing a warehouse and em- 
ploying its own staff of salesmen. Fre- 
quently it happens that the only way a 
mill can break into a certain market 
is through some such arrangement, as the 
number of jobbers is limited and they 
may have already all the mill accounts 
they want. In effect, the warehouse ren- 
ders the same service as would be ren- 
dered if the mill were located at that 
point, instead of hundreds of miles away. 

An unlooked for result of the recent 
advance in freight rates is a tendency to 
localize or sectionalize the manufacturing 
business. Were the high rates to con- 
tinue, it might mean a reversion to com- 
munity business, endangering the growth 
of large units and the economies effected 
thereby. But the railroads already rec- 
ognize this result, reflected even now in 
the revival of water routes, and will no 
doubt remedy it, naming a rate, as in the 
old days, that will secure the traffic. 
Hence the effect of this situation is like- 
ly to be only temporary. 

With the increase in the milling capac- 
ity of the country, it is becoming more 
and more difficult for mills to do exclu- 
sively a car lot shipping, arrival draft 
business. They are being driven back on 
themselves, so to speak, and many are 
giving more and more attention to local 
or sectional business where jobbing and 
warehouse facilities are offered and quick 
service afforded. This is but further evi- 
dence of this growing tendency in the 
milling business to engage also in the 
jobbing of flour. All these changes are 
gradual, and occupy years in their com- 
pletion. Every one interested has am- 
ple time to adjust himself to the new 
conditions, and on his doing so probably 
depends his survival. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The anticipated squeeze and congestion 
in the May wheat future has now devel- 
oped and become quite clear to every 
one, with concomitant results in cash and 
July, although, of course, the scarcity of 
cash wheat and the absence of any stock 
at Chicago deliverable on contracts has 
had a big influence on the situation. Be- 
cause a squeeze was avoided in the De- 
cember and March futures, some were 
inclined to believe that it would not occur 
in May. The advance in May at this 
writing has been 3114c from the low 
point, and in July 17e since April 14, 
and cash wheat is still selling at a pre- 
mium of 7@14c. 

Whether any flour business would be 
available even under more favorable 
conditions, with the new crop but a few 
months away, may be doubted, but, nev- 
ertheless, the course of the wheat market 
gets the blame for the stoppage of busi- 
ness. The present situation is one which 
militates a t the making of flour 
sales, but the advance this week stimu- 
lated inquiries somewhat. 

As is usual, there are buyers who 
would now like to book a little flour at 
old prices, and, where millers are long 
some wheat, slight concessions in prices 
have been made. However, in view of 
the tight situation which now obtains in 


wheat, millers are not so ready to make 
these concessions as when the market was 
declining constantly and lower prices 
were recorded nearly every-day. At that 
time there was always the temptation to 
sell a little flour short. 

The prophecy of Toledo millers made 
two weeks ago that May wheat would sell 
at $1.50 has come true. Some millers are 
now expressing the opinion that the low 
point of July wheat has already been 
seen, and are inclined to the constructive 
side with higher prices —.. They 
point out that exporters have n lib- 
eral purchasers of the July future and 
will doubtless exchange it for cash, pay- 
ing a premium. They also express the 
opinion that cash to geey are likely to 
continue through July and into August. 

It is perfectly evident that flour buy- 
ers are making only such purchases as 
they absolutely require. One large baker, 
operating four plants, is now buying 
weekly and getting along with minimum 
stocks. The consequence is that he is 
flooded with offers every Monday when 
he makes his purchases. Probably there 
are many others working on a similar 
basis. Others will doubtless work in the 
same way as their bookings are used up. 
Hand-to-mouth business is expected to 
characterize the balance of the crop year. 

There is some demand for clears and 
low grade at prices ranging $4.50@5.75, 
New York, and this flour is in the main 
largely for export. Soft winter straights 
are not so easy to move, and are almost 
without friends. Only a comparatively 
small amount of soft winter clear is 
available from this section. An export 
inquiry for 10,000 to 20,000 bbls of soft 
winter straight was reported from New 
York during the week. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.50 for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, May 6. 
Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted at a wide range, $7.60@8.40, 98’s, 
f.o.b. Toledo, compared with $6.80@7.25 
a week ago; local springs were $8.60@ 
8.85, compared to $8, and Kansas stand- 
ard patents at $8.85, jutes, compared 
with $7.10@7.20 a week ago. 


NEW-CROP FLOUR 


The advance in cash and May wheat 
has thrown prices out of line for any 
export sales of flour. Hence, none have 
been made this week, but there has de- 
veloped an active inquiry for prices on 
new-crop flour for July, or July-August, 
shipment. Guaranteed July shipment is 
regarded as a little hazardous. Since the 
advance in the market, 69s is about as 
low a price as can be made on soft win- 
ter wheat standard patent, whereas sales 
have been recently made as low as 55s. 
For July-August shipment as low as 57s 
has been quoted. 

With the July future selling so much 
below cash and May, it rather looks as if 
some new-crop export flour business 
might be put through much earlier than 
usual. In the old days, before the war, 
mills of this section frequently made 
export sales for July-August shipment 
in June, or possibly late May, but never 
quite so early as the first week in May. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week .....csscsecsecs 17,200 36 
Last week ........eseeeees 16,200 34 
WGP BOO cccvcsccvececeves 9,100 19 
TWO yearS AGO ....e.eeeees 29,750 62 
Three years ago .......++. 10,200 21 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
This week ...... 26 156,660 46,955 30 
Last week ...... 26 160,500. 50,974 31% 
Year ago ....... 10 86,160 24,482 28 
Two years ago... 11 90,360 57,140 63 
NOTES 


Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, has gone to Atlantic City to join 
his family. 

B. M. Hamilton was appointed re- 
ceiver for the Krumm Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, May 7, under $10,000 bond. 

John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, returned 
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this week from a vacation at Virginia 
Hot Springs and a visit to New York. 


Paul Ross, secretary Whitewater 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was in Toledo 
May 6, returning from a trip to eastern 
markets where he called on the mill's 
connections. 


The Detroit & Cleveland Navigation 
Co. has made a reduction of 15 per cent 
in all classes of freight rates, designed to 
stimulate freight business on the lakes 
and aid in lowering prices generally. 


C. C. Syphers, Indianapolis, Ind., no 
longer represents the Newton (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co. in Indiana, his 

lace having been taken recently by L. 

. Hanna, formerly with the Updike 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 


George Boyle, representing the Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. F. G. 
Wellinghoff, Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, and W. F. Steele, Ladish Milling 
Co., Milwaukee, were in Toledo calling 
on the trade early in the week. 


The yng, Steamship Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, placed in commission 56 freight 
steamers, including those at Toledo, this 
week. Eighteen bar. of this line at 
Toledo will remain idle this season. 


It is reported that 146 lake freighters 
operating in and out of Toledo on Lake 
Erie will not operate this summer, be- 
cause of business conditions. This is 40 
per cent of the entire number of lake 
freighters, and the number of men em- 
ployed by them is 3,500. There are 365 
freighters altogether on the lakes, and a 
number of companies have announced 
their intention of laying up about half 
their boats this summer. 


Secretary Frank H. Tanner, of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, defines 
the purpose of this association as fol- 
lows: “The Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion has for its object the cultivation of 
commercial good will and fellowship 
among millers, the encouragement and 

rotection of their trade, the promotion 

y every expedient and lawful means of 
the interests of their business, and to 
acquire legally and disseminate valuable 
mercantile and economic information of 
interest to its members, thus securing by 
fair and lawful means the benefits of 
co-operation.” It is hard to see how any- 
body can find fault with that programme. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvit1e, Inp., May 7.—The. advanc- 
ing price of wheat and low stocks in 
jobbers’ hands have caused a curious 
situation among millers. Every mill in 
Evansville is having floods of inquiries 
on prices quoted a week ago. Of course 
there are no sales to such inquirers. 
However, the production and sale this 
week have been quite up to that of last 
week, 

Evansville millers are not buying wheat 
heavily on an advancing market, and’ as 
the stocks in store are diminishing, there 
is hard scrambling for wheat to grind 
when orders come in. The low visible 
supply and the advancing market both 
tend to induce the primary markets 
to hold wheat to the limit, thus handicap- 
ping the miller in case of a rush order. 

ie new crop will be ready to grind by 
the first of July, and it is believed the 
market will then steady down to some- 
thing like normal, when the miller and 
the buyer can do business on less of a 
gambling basis. The condition of the 
crop has improved in the last week or 10 
days, and farmers are now looking for 
a better showing when it is harvested 
and threshed. 

Wheat is 17c bu higher than it was a 
week ago. This is believed to be caused 
by the heavy short interest that is in the 
clutches of the bulls, who are using the 
usual tactics when primary markets are 
lacking a supply and the visible report 
is bullish in character. The miller is in 
the middle of the row, and must take his 
medicine. There is a belief that there is 
a great lot of grain still stored in farm 
granaries awaiting the market. When 
the new crop comes in the new wheat 
price will govern the old, and the mar- 
ket will then most likely be glutted, thus 
forcing the price down. 

Best patents are quoted f.o.b. Evans- 
ville at $9@9.25, based on 98-lb sacks; 
straights are quoted, same basis, at $8.20 
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@8.65; Kansas hard wheat flour, at $8.75. 
These prices are for carload lots. 

Millfeed took a sudden jump this 
week, and millers are hardly able to meet 
the demand. Bran is quoted in-carload 
lots at $24 ton. Mixed feed is also in 
demand, with the price ranging $25@28. 
Shorts are bringing $26@30. 

W. W. Ross. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


InpIANAPOLIS, Inv., May 7.—Purchases 
of wheat flour from Indiana mills are re- 
stricted to immediate needs of the buy- 
er. There is no anticipation of the fu- 
ture, and none is expected during the re- 
mainder of the present crop season. 
Quotations at the end of the week were 
appreciably higher than last week, due to 
a stronger grain market, but this has not 
developed any considerable buying. 

The volume of orders has been fairly 
good, but the small quantities called for 
caused a reduced output. Bakers, whole- 
sale grocers and retailers all are cautious 
ard do not care to lay in heavy stocks, 
for fear of a sudden drop in prices. 

A quick turnover of even small stocks 
seems to be the constant aim of the re- 
tailer. It has been a long time since 
there were as many advertisements by 
grocers featuring flour sales in Indian- 
apolis and other Hoosier cities as in the 
last month. One of the large chain gro- 
cery systems operating here reports that 
it has moved fairly large consignments 
by this method. 

The manager of this concern said that 
the flour had been sold at a very close 
margin, and that he believed that to be 
the only way to get housewives to buy. 
There was no doubt, he added, that the 
public would no longer buy anything 
that it could possibly get along without, 
unless it was convinced that the ~~ 
quoted represented the actual worth of 
the 8. 

While patents.are moving in small 
quantities, with orders almost invariably 
accompanied with a request for prompt 
shipment, the demand for clears and 
straights has improved. Millers in this 
region report that they have not been 
worried by accumulations, and in some 
cases could have sold more of these 
grades, had they been available. 

Indiana millers report a good demand 
for the lower grades by Europe. Added 
to this is the constant export inquiry for 
wheat. This continuing demand from 
overseas, coupled with the heavy clear- 
ances up to date in the present year, 
suggests a possible scarcity of supplies 
before the new crop is available. 

Low grades of cash wheat have been 
easy this week, but the better grades 
have maintained previous premiums, hard 
winter selling at 14@16c over May, and 
No. 1 northern spring at 23@26c over. 
No large volume is offered for movement 
to this region. 

Soft winter patent flour is offered for 
shipment in car lots from Indianapolis 
at $7.80@8.50 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, an 
increase of 80c in the minimum and 75c 
in the maximum, compared with last 
Saturday. Hard winter patents are 
available at $8.50@9.25, a jump of $1 in 
the minimum and 75c in the maximum. 
Spring patents also ranged $8.50@9.25, 
the minimum advancing 50c and the 
maximum 75c. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,- 
800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 


stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of May 7%, with comparisons for corre- 





sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

THis WOO 2 bcds sc dcsecececes 3,301 15 

Least WORK. vec ccccecccqicn 7,634 33 

VORP OBO . fbi csecveccccene 3,535 16 

Two years ago .......s6005 10,630 47 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

24,000 13,000 

305,000 76,000 

-. 324,000 108,000 

1,400 3,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week ... 68,080 182,650 157,830 1,000 

Last year .... 222,940 469,790 109,620 2,140 


Two years ago’ 243,420 634,690 209,940 220 


CORN PRODUCTS 
The demand for corn products has 
been considerably better the last few 
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days, compared with the sales last week. 
Prices advanced 10c per 100 Ibs early 
this week, but later receded to the level 
that previously prevailed. Grits are of- 
fered for shipment in car lots at $1.75 
per 100 lbs, sacked, meal at $1.65, hom- 
iny at $2.25, hominy flakes at $1.85, 
cerealine at $2.55, and corn flour at $2.95. 

Much of the strength in the corn mar- 
ket recently is regarded as a reflection 
of the strength in wheat. Receipts have 
been somewhat larger and Illinois points 
have been offering the grain, but this as 
an influence on values was offset by new 
export business and a demand against 
previous sales, 


MILLFEED 


Wheat feeds have been moving slowly, 
but the demand for corn feeds is re- 
ported good. Bran is quoted for ship- 
ment in car lots at $25@26.50 ton, sacked ; 
mixed feed is available at $26@27.50 and 
middlings are priced at $28@29.50, the 
ruling level on all being unchanged from 
last week. Hominy feed is offered at 
$25.50 ton, bulk, and $26.50, sacked, 50c 
higher than last Saturday. 


NOTES 


Robbers entered the office of the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., Franklin, and 
blew it open with nitroglycerin last Sun- 
day night. Nothing was obtained except 
a few papers. 

P. E. Goodrich, one of the leading 
grain dealers in Indiana and formerly 
president of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Winchester. 

Revised figures announced by the 
United States Census Bureau at Wash- 
ington show that the total number of 
farms in Indiana is 205,126. Owners 
operate 137,210, tenants 65,657, and mana- 
gers 2,329. 

A claim of the Loudonville (Ohio) 
Mill & Grain Co., asking $5,000 damages 
for alle breach of contract by the 
Capital —— Co., of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been filed in Huntington on a 
change of venue from Fort Wayne. 

‘Fire last Sunday afternoon destroyed 
the Mellsey & a bakery at St. 
Paul, Ind. In addition to the equipment, 
$1,200 worth of flour was burned. The 
loss, including the building, amounted to 
several thousand dollars, partly covered 
by insurance. 

Co-operative Service, with headquar- 
ters at Madison, has been incorporated, 
with $15,000 capital stock, to acquire 

ain elevators and flour mills. George 

human, Robert Craig, T. S. Matthews, 
O. E. Bucknell, Jeptha Storm, Jesse 
Bruther and Walter Day are the direc- 
tors. 

Chester W. Loughry, of Monticello, a 
member of the family identified with the 
Loughry Bros, Milling & Grain Co., in 
that city, took office this week as secre- 
tary of the Indiana Public Service Co., 
with headquarters in Indianapolis. He 
is a graduate of the Indiana University 
Law School. 


Comparative values of different varie- 


ties of millfeed were discussed at the’ 


annual meeting of the Indiana Cattle 
Feeders’ Association, held last week at 
Purdue University. The results are be- 
ing-made available for millers and other 
manufacturers of feedstuffs. A number 
of cattle feeders from Illinois attended 
the meeting. 


Edgar H. Evans, president Acme- 
Evans Co., flour millers, of Indianapolis, 
has subscribed $500 to the Community 
Chest, a fund being obtained in Indian- 
apolis for the support of all the charities 
in the city. In addition to his contribu- 
tion, Mr. Evans is chairman of the citi- 
zens’ committee, one of the groups or- 
ganized to solicit money in the campaign. 


Charles F. Williams has been elected 
president of the Wayne County Grain 
Growers’ Association. The objects of 
the association are principally to grow 
more and better wheat and corn. Vice 
presidents, representing the various 
townships in the county, have been cho- 
sen. Millers and grain dealers are co- 
operating in the work of the organiza- 
tion. 

Indiana banks are in good condition to 
handle the grain movement that will be- 
gin with the threshing of this ‘year’s 
wheat crop. The 247 national banks in 


the state on Feb. 21 had total assets 
of $294,353,000, of which $93,453,999 
formed the resources of the six in In- 
dianapolis. Demand deposits totaled 
$128,504,000 in Indiana, and $38,729,000 
in Indianapolis. 

Some 200 grain raisers in Jackson 
County have organized the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Elevator Co., which has been 
incorporated, with $100,000 capital stock, 
to operate a grain business at Seymour 
and either buy or build an elevator. W. 
H. Booth has been elected president of 
the board of directors, the other mem- 
bers of which are O. E. Carter, F, E. 
Miller, Fred Stineker, George Stahl, H. 
A. Thompson and E. H. Vehslage. 

Grain raisers and threshermen are 
holding joint meetings in most of the 
counties of Indiana, arranging a scale of 
prices to be charged for threshing the 
coming season. In Vigo, Parke and Clay 
counties the agreement calls for the pay- 
ment of 8c bu for threshing wheat, 12c 
for rye and 5c for oats. Practically the 
same rates have been adopted in several 
other parts of the state. The charges, as 
a rule, are lower than those that pre- 
vailed last year. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





ALABAMA 


Mosiz, Ata., May 7.—Due to price 
advances in corn and wheat at grain cen- 
ters during the past week, quotations on 
flour and corn in the local market were 
a few cents higher at the close of the 
week than at the beginning, but very 
little business is being done at any price. 
Brokers state that there js no fixed price, 
but orders are accepted wherever there 
is even a fraction of profit in evidence. 
One offer for a round lot of flour at $5.75 
@7 is said to have been refused, the 
highest figure being for the best patents. 

Soft wheat flour is used more in this 
market than hard wheat flour, except by 
bakers, and Missouri has heretofore fur- 
nished the bulk of the commodity coming 
here. A recent shipment of 20,000 bbls 
from the Pacific Coast, however, is said 
to have deranged local market conditions, 
and brokers and dealers appear to be 
at sea as to the future. 

The demand for millfeed has fallen 
away to almost nothing, due to the clos- 
ing down of 50 per cent or more of the 
sawmills along the Gulf coast, the mill 
owners turning their live stock out to 
graze in most cases. .The low price of 
corn and oats also is said to have some- 
thing to do with the lack of demand for 
feedstuffs, as the mixed feed costs more 
under present conditions than the 
straight corn or oats. 

Exports the past week: flour: Cardiff, 
Eng., 500 sacks; Bristol, Eng., 6,560; 
Avonmouth, Eng., 3,000; Havana, Cuba, 
4,100, the latter in 200-lb cottons. Corn: 
Havana, Cuba, 3,100 sacks of 200 lbs 
each. Oats: Havana, 250 sacks. 

Corn exports passing through the Mo- 
bile & Ohio grain elevator in the month 
of April were 41,600 bus. ; 

, W. J. Bots. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., May 7.—The upward 
turn taken by the wheat market has 
caused advances in quotations from win- 
ter and spring wheat mills, with a sur- 
prise to the trade in this section. Little 
faith has been evidenced in the, advance, 
however, and prices are still irregular. 
Many jobbers are quoting on the basis 
of old costs, in order to clear out their 
stocks. Buyers are supplying only their 
immediate needs. Quotations from the 
winter wheat mills are $8.20@8.75 bbl 
for top patents, spring wheat mills $8.75 
@9.10, Kansas patents $8.50@8.85, each 
grade representing a slight increase over 
last week, ; 

No activity is apparent in the millfeed 
trade. The demand for products is dull, 
and only limited amounts have been 
placed by any of the dealers. Standard 
bran is offered for $27@28 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $27@29, and flour mid- 
dlings $31@32. 

The local flour and feed trade is 
largely dependent upon North Carolina; 
where one of the most critical financial 
situations in the history of the state has 
disrupted business in all lines. Close ob- 
servers who have visited that state re- 
cently to survey the trade and arrange 
for collections, report conditions some- 
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what improved, but with little expecta- 
tion of a rapid revival of trade until 
next fall. 

Cotton there is still being. held both 
by farmers and dealers. In the peanut 
sections low prices have prevented free 
deliveries. One of the most hopeful 
signs, according to observers who have 
visited their customers in the Carolinas 
recently, is that very few serious busi- 
ness failures have resulted from the 
financial stringency, although many old- 
established firms have been cofnpelled to 
ask for extensions of credit to carr 
them through to next fall. Under suc 
conditions, business has been limited to 
actual cash demands. 


WILL INCREASE PORT FACILITIES 


The Norfolk Port Commission, plan- 
ning development of the city’s water- 
front, is soon to report to the city coun- 
cil its plans for providing Norfolk with 
adequate foreign trade facilities. Flour 
is again moving through this ye but 
shipments have ‘already occupied the en- 
tire available storage space and cannot 
be increased until additional warehouse 
facilities are provided. For this reason, 
the Commission is planning a develop- 
ment which may reach into $5,000,000, 
with a grain elevator to cost $1,000,000 
or more, 

Two grain concerns of Chicago have 
made overtures to the city to lease this 
elevator, while negotiations are in prog- 
ress with other companies. This develop- 
ment, if carried out on the plan contem- 
plated, will make Hampton Roads one 
of the foremost flour and grain ports of 
America. 

JoserH A, Leste. 


GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga., May 7.—A better feel- 
ing was noticeable in trade this week. 
Though there was little change in the 
volume of business, a number of com- 
modities made some advance in price, 
and a steady tone prevailed. The flour 
trade was moderately light, with prices 
from mills being quoted higher. Jobbers 
and bakers, however, were not induced to 
place orders for forward deliveries, as 
the general belief is that prices of flour 
and grains will yet sell some lower. The 
usual business for prompt delivery was 
done. 

Wheat millfeed prices were some 
stronger in tone, but trade demand con- 
tinues rather light. Bran is more active 
than the other feeds. Middlings and 
shorts and hominy feeds are dead com- 
modities. 

Cottonseed meal prices made some ad- 
vance under fair demand and the gen- 
eral decrease in mill stocks. The crush- 
ing season is practically over, and is 
smaller than in many years. The farm- 
ers are using more cottonseed meal for 
fertilizer than other materials. However, 
this source of demand will be over in 
the next week or so, as the planting sea- 
son is nearing a close. 

The hay market continues narrow. Re- 
ceipts are light, yet sufficient to meet the 
demand. Stocks are light, with very lit- 
tle hay standing on tracks. Prices are 
practically unchanged. 

Weather conditions during the past 
week have been very unseasonable for the 
growing crops and the germination of 

Temperatures continued below 
normal. Much replanting of cotton is 
being done, which will necessarily make 
a delayed crop. 





J. Hore Ticner. 


New Zealand—Crops e 
Department of Agriculture estimates ‘of 
the grain crops of New Zealand, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
1920-21..... 5,976 eee 6,520 Th 
1919-20..... 4,560 406 6,968 816 
1918-19..... 6,568 415 6,885 711 
1917-18..... 6,808 368 4,943 569 
1916-17..... 6,051 274 6,371 738 
1916-16..... 7,332 361 7,663 820 
1914-16....., 6,854 284 11,436 697 
1913-14..... 5,559 312 15,206 1,234 
1912-13..... 5,343 222 14,013 1,421 
1911-12..... 8,000 278 10,438 1,296 
1910-11..... 8,535 478 10,412 950 

ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
1920-21....... 213 eee vee eee 
1919-20....... 140 9 180 23 
1918-19....... 209 10 173 19 

~1917-18....... 281 8 156 19 
1916-17....... 218 6 178 30 





Plans are well advanced for the estab- 
lishment in September, 1921, of a perma- 
nent industrial fair in Vienna. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MILL 


(Continued from page 648.) 


If the sifter floor is indecorous, the 
floors occupied by the purifiers are 
models of staid respectability. The puri- 
fiers sit like old ladies ata hes nit- 
ting; there are too many old ladies, and 
they squeeze each other uncomfortably, 
but they go on knitting, knitting, knit- 
ting. The lecturer has a droning voice, 
and nobody cares at all what he is say- 
ing, or expects him ever to stop; his 
tones are those of machinery which is in 
no hurry. A man has no place in this 
chaste conclave, anyhow; the mill opera- 
tives evidently feel this, for you do not 
often meet them there, and you yourself 
feel that it is just as well to hurry 
downward and escape from that inter- 
minable, drowsy knitting of the purify- 
ing old ladies. 

The grinding floor, the largest grinding 
floor in the world, you are told is an- 
other matter, convincingly masculine. 
Here you get the enormous, impersonal 
efficiency of machinery; a little almost of 
the feeling Meredith compressed into two 
lines when his Lucifer beheld the stars 
of night: 


“Around the ancient track marched, 
rank on rank, 
The army of unalterable law.” 


There they stand, rows on rows of ma- 
chines, as uniform as soldiers on parade, 
doing their work without the appearance 
of motion. Here, on this floor, is the 
sum of human progress for uncounted 
centuries in the grinding of grain; all in 
the milling process that has gone be- 
fore simply leads up to this stage, and 
all that comes after is but the conclusion 
of it, The grinding floor is discipline 
made :tangible, and the closely packed 
machines (for the room does not seem 
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Charles A. Pillsbury 


John 8, Pillsbury 
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Frederick C, Pillsbury 


Three Members of the Family and Firm Which Built the Pillsbury A Mill 


large) stand for the absolute maximum 
of accomplishment, with no thought for 
anything else. 

ut the real giant of the Pillsbury A 
mill lives down below, down under the 
level of the river itself. You begin to feel 
his power as you pass from the grinding 
floor to where incalculable lengths of 
transmission rope carry the strength of 
his enormous arms up and in every direc- 
tion; you feel it still more when you 
look at the huge incline of the main 


drive, its mile of two-inch cable passing 
up and down endlessly over the thirty- 
four grooves of the great sheaves. The 
giant himself is in a cave at the foot 
of interminable steps, a cave drilled out 
of the solid rock, where blasting even 
was impossible. He is really two giants, 
one part of him with the strength of two 
thousand horses and the other that of 
three thousand. When you have just 
witnessed what he does, you are sur- 
prised that he is no larger; like the mill 


The Huge ‘Elevators ‘and the New Addition Quite Dwarf the Largest Flour Mill in the World 


he operates, he represents close-packe« 
power with no waste of space or size. 
This water power giant suggests an 
extraordinarily interesting chapter in the 
history, not alone of the Pillsbury A 
mill, but of Minneapolis as a whole. Thx 
Falls of St. Anthony, to which the mills 
and Minneapolis alike owe their exist- 
ence, were known and named as early as 
1680, when Father Hennepin visited 
them; the earliest sketch of them dates 
from 1766. Their development, how- 
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ever, was long delayed by the fact that 
the west bank formed a part of the gov- 
ernment military reservation, while the 
east bank was Indian land until 1837. 
In that year a treaty with the Chippewas 
permitted settlement, and the first claim 
staked, on the east bank close to the falls, 
was that of Franklin Steele, then sutler 
by presidential appointment at Fort 
Snelling. Mr. Steele immediately set to 
work on the development of the enor- 
mous water power at his front door, 
and in 1848 the first dam was finished, 
and the first saw mill in operation. 

From that period until the present 
day the development of the enormous 
water power on both sides of the river 
has been closely bound up with the 
growth of flour milling in Minneapolis. 
For two thirds of a century the water 
power companies have labored unremit- 
tingly to keep the falls in harness, and 
the silent, immensely potent force that 
lives deep down ander the Pillsbury A 
mill is the logical outcome of the work 
which began in the forties and fifties 
under the direction of men whose names 
will always stand out from the pages of 
the early history of Minneapolis. 

* @# 


Such, in brief, is the largest flour mill 
in the world as the visitor sees it. When 
he goes away, he remembers the old gray 
stone building as the fitting home of in- 
credible machines; that men work there 
he knows, for he saw them in the pack- 
ing and shipping rooms, and his guide 
was most courteous and obliging; but the 
men were a mere incident, interlopers in 
a place belonging to beings more power- 
ful by far than they. And when, there- 
after, he sees factories devoted to other 
kinds of manufacture, sees the hundreds 
and thousands of operatives bending over 
their tasks, he remembers a building, 
seeming small by comparison, where 
every available foot of space was in- 
habited by a tireless force, working night 
and day to produce the food which has 
become, the world’s byword for the very 
means of life itself. 


Henry Apams BEttows. 





CRITICIZES EMERGENCY TARIFF 

A recent issue of Daily Financial 
America contains an illuminating com- 
ment on the emergency tariff bill, which, 
in so far as it applies to wheat and its 
products, is as follows: 

“Those demanding an emergency tariff 
have sounded an alarm that our farmers 
are in danger of an overwhelming influx 
of foreign agricultural products. But 
official reports do not support this cry 
of ‘wolf,’ 

“Imports have been falling for several 
months in total value. Foodstuffs im- 
ports in February, the last month re- 
ported, were valued at $65,000,000, or 
less than half those of February, 1920. 
Imports were large in value last year, 
chiefly owing to high prices, particularly 
of sugar. The average for the year was 
$150,000,000. A reduction from $150,- 
000,000 to $65,000,000 shows that natural 
working of economic laws and the buy- 
ers’ common sense have already accom- 
plished what the tariff visionaries im- 
agine is still a necessity. 

“A study of 1920 foreign trade in detail 
shows that with few exceptions the prod- 
ucts of the American farm last year met 
far less competition from imports than 
in 1914, Only in five of the larger items 
was there any increase of imports above 
‘hose of the pre-war year. Our pur- 
chases of foreign cattle, sheep, corn, rice, 
vats, calfskin and cattle hides, meat and 
dairy products and cottonseed oil were 
“ll much less in volume in 1920 than in 
1914, despite the greater earnings of last 
year. 

“The returns of quantities made it 
plain that the foreign producers made 
no effort to use America as a dumping 
ground. These purchases are largely 
those of convenience either of time, or 
place, or of taste. In dairy products, 
for example, there has always been a 
demand among foreign residents for the 
cheese, sausages and other meats pro- 
duced in their various countries. This 
demand is not confined to foreigners, 

“Uncle Sam in requiring the alien be- 
coming a citizen to forswear allegiance to 
foreign potentates never has included re- 
nouncing the delicatessen. That seems 


‘same products. 
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An Artist’s Impression of the Pillsbury A Mill, 
Over the Stone Arch Bridge 


Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey 


to be one of the ‘emergencies’ to be dealt 
with in a hurry-up-and-head-’em-off tar- 
iff bill. Should Congress pass such a 
bill in haste the consumer will have leis- 
ure to repent in mush, flapjacks and 
other substitutes. These may be used 
to repel the assault on his pocketbook 
provided in new duties on cheese and 
meats. Yet our purchases of dairy prod- 
ucts were 43,000,000 Ibs less last year 
than in 1914, and of meat products 6,- 
000,000 Ibs less, 

“Most of the agricultural imports on 
which emergency duties are demanded 
are offset by still larger exports of the 
It is to the growth of 
our foreign sales rather than competition 


‘at home that much of these imports are 
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due. Certainly there is nothing to be 
gained by handicapping our foreign trad- 
ers with an import tariff. The rice farm- 
er in Louisiana will not benefit if 2c per 
Ib duty prevents our traders from bring- 
ing oriental rice here and soetpping to 
South America and the West Indies. 
Nearly three times as much rice left the 
country as was imported last year. Our 
rice must compete in the foreign mar- 


ket with that of other lands, or stay at — 


home. But compelling Americans to eat 
more rice is an effort that will only 
arouse resentment. 

“Wheat imports, though larger than in 
1914, are small, compared with the great 
volume exported. Excluding the small 
Canadian wheat imports from America 
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would only add them to the volume en- 
countered in world competition in for- 
eign markets. Consequently, no benefit 
would accrue to the American producer. 

“Legislation that attempts to regulate 
taste and appetite harmless in them- 
selves is bound to create a reaction 
against itself. Those who now support 


. such measures will find their choice of 


foods hampered by taxation, and even- 
tually will shake off the annoyance.” 





Glass manufacturing plants in the 
United States ievinesnll in number from 
348, with an output valued at $123,085,- 
000, in 1914, to 367, having a production 
valued at $254,709,000, in 1919, according 
to the Department of Commerce. 
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New York, N. Y., May 7.-—The finan- 
cial situation has dunn radically with- 
in the last few days, and in the judg- 
ment of competent observers the invest- 
ment markets are headed toward higher 
prices. Action by the United States 
Steel Corporation in reducing wages is 
of great significance, and emphasizes the 
general gre of labor throughout 
the Unit States. 

ment of high importance was the reduc- 
tion by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York in its rediscount rate on com- 
mercial paper from 7 per cent established 
on June 1 last to 6% per cent. Under 
the impulse of these reassuring develo 
ments and the successful sale of the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
$230,000,000 bond issue—the largest pri- 
vate corporation issue ever marketed— 
the securities market reflected increased 
strength, with renewed buying power. 


LOWER DISCOUNTS 


The whole world is gradually adopting 
a lower discount basis as the decline in 
the New York reserve bank’s rate fol- 
lowed similar action by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Bank of Switzerland, the Bank 
of Sweden, and the Bank of Calcutta. 
This does not mean, however, an ample 
supply of credit for all classes of bor- 
rowers. It is apparent that those in 
control of the Federal Reserve System 
will discountenance anything like a re- 
turn to inflation. At the same time the 
downward trend of discount rates is the 
natural response to an extraordinary in- 
flow of foreign gold which is coming to 
us from all parts of the world. 

There is no doubt that the reduction in 
the New York reserve bank’s rate was of 
large sentimental influence. It empha- 
sized the easier motiey market conditions, 
and showed clearly that the trend was 
downward and that the country was 


getting again upon a more comfortable’ 


credit basis. indications are that 
these rates will be further reduced be- 
fore long. 


STOCK MARKET ACTIVITY 


On these developments the stock mar- 
ket showed increased activity, and there 
has been this week an outburst of specu- 
lative enthusiasm. It has been pointed 
out that in 1908, when there was a simi- 
lar reduction by the United States Steel 
Corporation, there followed a quick re- 
covery in general business. Various steel 
stocks were quotably higher this week on 
the prospects of increased business and 
larger earnings from the reduced op- 
erating costs which the wage reductions 
indicated. It looks as if there would be 
a further reduction in steel prices within 
the next few weeks, as it is reco 
that the price of a basic commodity of 
this character is of great importance in 
lowering production costs in other direc- 
tions. 

It is difficult to tell whether the ad- 
vance in the stock market will go fur- 
ther, or whether it will be a temporary 
movement and of little general impor- 
tance. If history repeats itself, the pres- 
ent improvement may be taken as a fore- 
cast of better conditions in general trade. 
Whether it is or not, there are many ob- 
servers who believe that a sustained re- 
covery in the stock market after a period 
of business unsettlement is an indication 
of genuinely better times, with renewed 
activity in other directions. 


The securities market is giving a good 


fail, prices will go considerably higher 
with increased public a. re 
may be reactions and occasional periods 
of liquidation, but the encouraging im- 
provement in basic conditions, with the 
strong bank showing andthe enormious 
gold holdings, will probably furnish the 


account of itself and, unless all ger 


Another develop- ~ 


basis for renewed speculation for the 
rise. 
PROBLEMS FOR INVESTORS 

Under these conditions it is natural 
that investors should make queries as to 
whether this is the time to buy, or if it 
would be better to await later develop- 
ments, Because of the unsettlement 
abroad, the investing public is finding it 
hard to reach a conclusion as to whether 
it would be wise to purchase securities at 
this level or to give out orders to buy 
them at a lower level. It is never pos- 
sible to answer such questions satisfac- 
torily, except for the general statement 
that shrewd buyers have found it advis- 


-able to execute buying orders when they 


have money to invest, instead of holding 
out of the market until there were reces- 
sions in the securities that they would 
like to obtain. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that 
the stock market at present appears to 
be a good purchase for the high grade 
and seasoned dividend paying shares. 
Strongly financed railroad and industrial 
corporations are well prepared to do 
business upon a profitable basis, and it 
looks now as if there would be further 
advances in the securities having a safe 
dividend record. 


NEW BUILDING OPERATIONS 


Manufacturers of building materials 
and supply dealers have petitioned Presi- 
dent Harding to bring about a reduction 
in freight rates, so that they may obtain 
their supplies upon a reasonable shipping 
basis. Present freight rates in some 
cases are said to represent a higher av- 
erage outlay than the value of the ma- 
terial shipped. It is to be hoped that 
this situation will be relieved, for an 
effort must be made to encourage the 
public to engage in building operations 
so as to provide the houses and struc- 
tures that are actually needed to shelter 
the population and to provide the fac- 
tories and office buildings necessary to 
supply the public with necessary accom- 
modations. 

If this is not done forthwith, the 
profiteering in rentals will continue and 
living costs will be materially enlarged. 
With rentals as high as they are, it is 
probably true that this appropriation 
from the family income is larger today 
than ever before. In many cities and 
towns there is scarcely a moderate priced 
dwelling to rent, while the lack of apart- 
ment space in the principal cities has 
caused owners in some cases to ask two 
or three times the rents which were ac- 
cepted gladly seven or eight years ago. 

n various towns there has been com- 
munity building on a large scale, with 
the result that a considerable number 
of houses or apartments have been put 
up with little delay. The indications are 
that this movement will progress further, 
as the housing shortage has come to be 
an important factor making for social 
disorder and unrest. Should it be pos- 
sible to bring about a satisfactory read- 
osama of wages in the building trades, 

wever, there is reason to believe that 
the investment markets would be ma- 
terially helped and the whole industrial 
situation strengthened. 

Some large manufacturers are finding 
it necessary to“build a large number of 
houses so as to give their employees the 
living accommodations which they must 
obtain in order to make their families 
contented and happy. This is why sev- 
eral employers have found it advisable 
to develop immense tracts of land so as 
to conduct improvements on a wholesale 
basis. 

FROZEN LOANS 


The frozen loan situation is being 
somewhat relieved and, slowly but surely, 
transactions of this character are being 
closed out. It is felt that this movement 


should gain increased headway from now 
on in cases where the borrowers can 
realize upon other collateral, or are fa- 
vored by higher quotations for their own 
products. Many bankers have been 
forced to become holders of cotton and 
other commodities just as the bankers of 
the very large cities have been made to 
take an active interest jn the merchan- 
dising business. 

There has never been, however, more 
admirable co-operation between bankers 
and business men in saving broken down 
concerns than has developed during 
the last few weeks of unusual confusion 
and unsettlement. There are frozen 
loans which will take from three to five 
years to work off, but borrowers for the 
most part are showing a desire to reduce 
their indebtedness as occasion permits. 
Hundreds of crippled concerns have been 
restored to a fairly safe position as a 
result of the excellent work done by com- 
mittees of bankers and interested busi- 
ness men. 

A bank president of broad experience 
is authority for the statement that this 
salvage work has never been done more 
effectively, and that bankers everywhere 
have shown a willingness to help along 
the first-aid work a revent such mis- 
haps as would have followed a refusal to 
help out weak concerns. The outlook in 
this respect is highly reassuring, for it is 
safe to say that the frozen loan account 
presents so many problems as to make 
it impossible for the — financiers 
to adhere to any hard and fast rule in 
such salvage work. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orzeans, La., May 7.—Inquiries 
for flour came in freely with the con- 
tinued advance in wheat during the week. 
Notwithstanding this advance, sales from 
mill failed to improve as much as had 
been anticipated. Stocks, however, were 
reduced, and more of the spot flour is 
expected to change hands within the next 
few days. Most of the trade is of the 
opinion that the late large advance will 
not hold throughout next week. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here, by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: 
spring wheat, $7.75@8.75; 95 per cent 
patent, hard winter wheat, $7.70@8; 
short patents, $8.75@9; fancy clears, 
$6.90@7.30. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
as quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cot- 


‘ton sacks: corn flour, corn meal, cream 


meal and grits, $1.95@2. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, quoted by dealers: 
corn, No. 2 yellow 78¢c bu, No. 2 white 
80c; oats, No. 2 white 50c, No. 3 white 
49c; wheat bran, in bags, per ton, car 
lots, $25; per 100 Ibs, on track, $1.40. 

Georce L, Ferry. 





MILL WINS SUIT 

The Winner (S. D.) Milling Co. has 
defeated the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co. before the South Dakota 
supreme court on an interesting question 
of constitutional law raised by that court 
on its own motion. (181 N.W. 195.) 

The milling company built a flour mill 
adjacent to the defendant railway com- 
pany’s right of way, and filed a petition 
with the state board of railway commis- 
sioners to require defendant to construct 
a side track, connecting the mill and the 
railway company’s main track, The com- 
mission granted the order asked for, and 
the railway company appealed to the su- 
preme court, holding that the South Da- 
kota law, which authorizes appeals direct 
to the supreme court from an order of 
the railway commissioners, is unconsti- 
tutional. 

It seems that the South Dakota consti- 
tution is so worded that the jurisdiction 
of the supreme court is limited, with cer- 
tain ———- not here pertinent, to the 
review of appeals from inferior courts. 
The supreme court says, in dismissing 
the appeal: 

“It is very plain that the appellate 
jurisdiction, as well as the superintend- 
ing control over inferior courts, is lim- 
ited to appeals from one of the inferior 
courts mentioned in section 1. To hold 
otherwise would be to hold that the legis- 
lature could authorize appeals directly 
to this court from boards of county com- 
missioners, city commissions, or any other 
board or. commission that the le ture 
might see fit to create; as well as the 
board of railroad commissioners. . . . 
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If appeals could be taken directly to 
this court from the board of railroad 
commissioners . . . and such other 
tribunals as the legislature may from 
time to time see fit to create, it would 
not be long until the time of this court 
would be monopolized by such appeals, to 
the exclusion of the business for which 
the court was created.” 


A. L. H. Srneer. 





Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 


Total amounts of wheat of each class an. 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on a: 
rival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States Grai 
Standards Act, from July 1, 1920, to March 
31, 1921, with the corresponding figures fv, 
the preceding year: 














Dark northern spring— 1920-21 1919-2 
BSE. ede cercecapervos 36,111 4,03 
ee Wade 666000000000 12,121 2,91 
Mk i cabina 5 44 44406s ou 17,586 7,83 
BR GEROW scvcccccccce 32,947 19,72 

BWeeals cecvcccccvce 98,765 34,50 

Northern spring— 

MD euepeseestcesocs 2,403 4,01 
eh PU weds 4s'c00bd 6 bee 1,945 2,95 
Bee O srewegeccevesece 1,520 6,83) 
All others ............ 3,656 13,80: 

RASS 9,524 27,600 

Red spring— 

Mh D casSonecvcescces 90 134 
Mtb Gegecescosseccse 43 95 
Sey Wise babenedcee neces 64 103 
All others ............ 131 150 

WOREED, 06 5066 00 v0 0 318 482 





Total hard red spring... 108,607 62,583 
Amber durum— 
is ih Reeder eSaentiscns 933 634 



























































6,236 3,795 
_.. SE RASA ee eA 2,097 1,837 
All others ........0.6. 967 1,442 
BORED codcccceveses 10,232 7,708 
Durum— 

sb hake Oe £N's0:0 bod 200 132 
Te eA, Freer 1,945 1,000 
Ps 6 bine bed Shaca soe 1,337 489 
Be GENE ccnedcrvsece 1,080 647 
BOOT cccctdccaces 4,562 2,168 

Red durum— 
Sy tit Bs ha oles 0008 654 1,013 344 
KE iin dbet-56 60K bb se 421 282 
BP  Jherne css seedeqes's 129 76 
ee 125 93 
BOGE cecccccceces 1,688 794 
Te GE ncn cctocces 16,482 10,670 
R 1,872 
a 4,163 
° 4,061 
) 2,427 
WEED es cvcccccecs 31,539 12,523 

Hard winter— 

dl eens’ 44 44ke tos 45,093 8,997 
NO. 2 nccccecseesevers 79,283 48,993 
Sh WE. kobe bese iboocce 36,514 57,082 
Gee GD oc devcvecces 34,371 54,379 

TOED os vciceesecce 195,261 169,451 
Yellow hard winter— 

i ase V wee 0050s eves 134 644 
BA. B héssenctobvecsee 218 3,391 
bh Keaeds ctbrvadeces 90 4,297 
BED BEATE 0 6000 icebere 128 4,070 

BOC osc cccdccee 570 12,402 
Total hard red winter 227,370 194,376 
Red winter— 
8 NE ae 13,995 7,585 
PH 0560800 bveccisbees 29,499 70,184 
DD. Rr re reer 11,441 67,958 
MB GERNOT vic ccctccece 12,952 40,512 
DOORN sao ccc creces 67,887 176,239 
Red Walla— 
TS eer ee 609 994 
Sy. sa 9 6-05 04 Fb0 bs 60% 625 713 
SS ES arr 148 106 
GE. GERD cwesccdcvses 139 78 
TLE Tee 1,521 1,891 
Total soft red winter.... 69,408 178,130 
Hard white— 
ee ae eee 295 1,854 
ey Us 2 e'ns beds od d0bees 1,345 2,004 
Mt We. whabervbwecetses 1,190 1,215 
All others .........+6. 1,264 1,193 
errr rere 4,094 6,266 
Soft white— 
MIE Sav decs bavebscs 715 927 
SGN o.e's radeevesh bod 5,160 4,532 
PE: hides eb be eegadede 1,312 1,695 
Me SEND i vtccetsdce’ 622 601 
BURR 03s cists acted 7,809 7,755 
Total common white. 11,903 14,021 
White club— 

o 1 1,128 3,755 
No. 3,226 4,061 
No. 3 2,357 2,003 
All 78 333 

10,152 

4,462 

16,631 

15,278 

11,702 

Total mixed wheat...... 70,1 48,073 
Grand totals ............. 511,434 618,005 
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A MONTANA SUMMER HOME 


J. W. Sherwood, of the Royal Milling Co. of 
Great Falls, Mont., Finds Restful Re- 
treat from Business in the Rockies 


Sheltered septetely by pine and fir 
trees and sitting back but a few feet 
from the shore of beautiful Lake Mc- 
Donald, Montana, the handsome new 
summer home of J. W. Sherwood, mana- 
ger of the Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, 
Mont., is practically completed and will 
be occupied by Mr. Sherwood and his 
family this summer. They occupied the 
home late last fall, but it had not then 
been completed in detail. When the fam- 
ily return to the lake this summer, they 
will find it ready for their occupancy to 
the minutest detail. 

Mr. Sherwood, who has charge of one 
of the largest milling concerns of the 
Northwest, has set a new standard for 
summer cotta in the mountains, and 
has one which, from its architectural 
beauty and general arrangement, is equal 
to the handsomest home to tbe found any- 
where in a summer colony. Its general 
plan is of the rustic architecture, being 
built of logs, as little milled material as 
possible entering into its construction. 
Sitting back from the lake only a few 
feet, it still is screened from any open 
view, and the tree growth about it is of 
such uniform size that the artistic effect 
is greatly increased. 

Mr. Sherwood has long made it a habit 
to visit for a few weeks at Lake Mc- 
Donald in the summer, usually stopping 
at the hotel there or else getting a cot- 
tage. Something more than a year ago 
he found an opportunity to secure one 
of the best building sites on the lake, 
and on this he has erected his cottage. 
He says he expects within the next dec- 
ade or two, when people of the United 
States generally find what splendid scen- 
ery is to be found in the Rocky Moun- 
tains of Montana, that this will be a real 
mecca for those wanting a quiet, beauti- 
ful and restful mountain retreat for the 
summer months and that hundreds of 
families of the business men of such 
cities as St. Paul, Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago will come where they may enjoy 
four or five months in a climate having 
no equal on this sphere, in his opinion. 
There have been several building sites 
secured about Lake McDonald and Swan 
Lake by some of the well-known busi- 
ness men of the East. Among them C. 
F. Kelley, president of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., has a very fine sum- 
mer residence on the latter lake. 

Persons who have enjoyed wide ex- 
perience in travel enthusiastically _ sup- 
port the contention that scenery of the 
Montana mountains is not surpassed any- 
where. The peaks and crags of Switzer- 
land offer no more entrancing views than 
the gigantic piles of rock and dirt in the 
glacial sector of the Rockies. Tall peaks 
covered by a robe of eternal snow and 
ice because of the excessive altitude, with 
here and there a waterfall of surpassing 
beauty; great stretches of valley dotted 
by crystal lakes and fringed throughout 
by the verdure of the evergreens,—all 
these constitute a picture which no artist 
has yet been able truly to portray, and 
hold a richness of color which only the 
sense of sight can properly interpret. 
Just such surroundings are to be en- 
joyed from the cottage—Mr. Sherwood 
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calls it a cottage—of the Royal Milling 
Co. manager. : 

While the scene by day is one that 
would inspire a poet and furnish a life 
theme for a painter, the beauty of the 
setting at night is one of the most in- 
teresting features of Mr. Sherwood’s 
mountain home. The tall crags of the 
near-by mountains seem to be made 
especially for pillars to hold up the won- 
derful blue sky with its myriads of sil- 
very stars, while they act as sentinels to 
guard the vacationist during his hours 
of sleep. In the evenings, when the 
zephyrs stir the boughs of the pines, as 
they sweep out from the lake, they drive 
away care, bring a restful feeling to the 
nerves and make sleeping potions and 
rocking devices superfluous things for the 
cottage of the mountain dweller. 

Millers and others find a greater at- 
traction in the beauty spots of the Rocky 
Mountains than the silvery sheen of the 
lakes, the verdure of the pine clad hills 
or the spray of the water falls. There 
is the joy which comes from the sport of 
casting for the elusive trout, and in this 
art—for all trout fishermen insist that it 
is a finished art, grounded on science— 
Mr. Sherwood has rounded into a class 
of some distinction. Montana streams 
are well stocked with trout, the speckled 
beauties being found in practically every 


_creek of the state which has springs as 


its source of water supply. The law gov- 
erning the catch is a most liberal one, and 
the limit, 50 a day, is satisfactory to all 
sportsmen. 

The mountains about Lake McDonald, 
as well as other places where the sum- 


ure that comes to the summer camper 
among those gigantic hills. 

Mr. Sherwood says that his experience 
has led him to the view that the ozone 
of the mountains brings vigor to the 
individual and the beauty adds an in- 
spiration, so that the two will lift him 
out of the dumps if he is inclined to be 
gloomy. If it is a matter of physical 
health, it will restore him rapidly and 
make him, in the course of a few weeks, 
hanker for corned beef and cabbage, 
with plenty of corn bread and butter. 

Joun A, Curry. 


RICHARD BOOSE, MILLER 


Brief Account of a Fifteenth Century Miller 
Whose Immortality Rests on a Pit 
Transaction 


There is one little known nominee 
whose bust should be placed in the mill- 
ers’ hall of fame. This is Richard Boose, 
who followed the pursuit of milling at 
Aylesbury, Eng., while Columbus was en- 
gaged in discovering America. 

History is silent as to whether Mr. 
Boose was conspicuously honest in his 
dealings with those who brought grist to 
his mill, and it is not recorded that the 
present-day miller is in the slightest de- 
gree indebted to the gentleman from 
Aylesbury for any method whereby maxi- 
mum quality of flour may be produced at 
minimum expense. His only just claim 
to immortality lies in nonchalant bold- 
ness. It would be hard to mention a 
miller, ancient or modern, who is better 
qualified to typify that trait of char- 











Mr, Sherwood’s Summer Home on Lake McDonald 


mer homes are becoming more and more 
numerous, are also well stocked with 
game of various sorts, ranging from 
pheasants to bear and elk, so that a 
hunter with a love for real field sport 
can get it in plenty in Montana. There 
are mountain sheep and goats, but few 
hunters gain the distinction of killing 
either of these, because of their habit of 
living so high in the range that they are 
hard to reach. The average hunter is 
fortunate if he gets more than a camera 
shot at them, and then they are usually 
high among the crags. 

The pictures shown here, in addition 
to the pictures of Mr. Sherwood’s cot- 
tage, are all typical Rocky Mountain 
scenes and show something of the pleas- 





A Montana Stream Among the Rockies 


acter sometimes spoken of as “supreme 


The fame of Richard’s single achieve- 
ment, which has brought his name down 
through the centuries, is preserved in 
Mrs. J. R. Green’s “Town Life in the 
Fifteenth Century.” (Macmillan & Co., 


1894.) ‘She, in turn, cites Parker’s 
“Manor. of Aylesbury.” Mrs. Green 
says: ‘ 


“The very attempt to get access to a 
town was often not wholly free from 
peril. In 1499 a glover from Leighton 
Buzzard travelled with his wares to 
Aylesbury for the market before Christ- 
mas Day. ‘It happened that an Ayles- 
bury miller, Richard Boose, finding that 
his mill needed repairs, sent a couple of 
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A Lake of Melted Snow 


servants to dig clay, ‘called ramming 
clay,’ for him on the highway, and was 
in no way dismayed because the digging 
of the clay made a great pit in the mid- 
dle of the road ten feet wide, eight feet 
broad, and eight feet deep, which was 
quickly filled with water by the winter 
rains.. But the unhappy glover, making 
his way from the town in the dusk, with 
his horse laden with paniers full of 
gloves, straightway fell into the pit, and 
man and horse were drowned. The mill- 
er was charged with his death, but was 
acquitted by the court on the ground that 
he had had no malicious intent, and had 
only dug the pit to repair his mill, and 
because he really did not know of any 
other place to get the kind of clay he 
wanted save the highroad.” 

In connection with this account, Mrs. 
Green shows that the populace of fif- 
teenth century towns in England exer- 
cised much greater freedom in the use 
of streets than is now permissible on 
either side of the Atlantic. The follow- 
ing observations on this subject afford 
entertaining ground for contrast with or- 
dinances forbidding parking automobiles 
within a mile and a half of any place 
where one cares to park: 

“In Nottingham, a thriving and pros- 
perous borough, we read in the same way 
of streets blocked with piles of cinders 
cast out smoking hot from the bell foun- 
dry or the iron workshops, or with heaps 
of corn which the householders winnowed, 
or, as they said, ‘windowed,’ by the sim- 
ple method of throwing it from an upper 
window or door into the street, that the . 
wind might carry away the chaff. In the 
yet wealthier manufacturing city of Nor- 
wich the market place was not yet paved 
in 1507, but a judicious order was issued 
that no one should dig holes in it to get 
sand, without the mayor’s license.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Many provinces of Spain are reported 
suffering from a visitation of locusts. 





A Fine Place to Cast for Trout 
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The import flour trade has gone 
through a somewhat unusual time recent- 
iy in consequence of the miners’ strike, 
the railway employees and transport 
men threatening to throw in their lot 
with them. Though this catastrophe has 
been averted, the bakers, seeing trouble 
ahead if the triple strike had come about, 
were anxious to secure delivery of all 
the flour possible, and there was a gen- 
eral rush for supplies. Now that part 
of the trouble is over, the trade has re- 
sumed a quieter attitude. The coal min- 
ers, however, are still on strike. 


THE B 12 FoRM 


The Board of Trade has issued an 
order reinstating the use of the B 12 
form, which every baker and retailer has 
to fill in and sign, giving particulars as 
to the stocks held, before the seller can 
deliver flour. If the baker or retailer 
has more than two or three weeks’ stock 
he cannot secure any fresh deliveries. 
This instruction is issued in order to in- 
sure equitable distribution during the 
present coal strike, which may become 
critical for the running of the mills in 
this country if early settlement of the 
dispute is not made. 


STOCKS OF IMPORTED FLOUR 


Stocks of imported flour have been 
very low, but the position is somewhat 
relieved by fair arrivals during the past 
few days. The stocks held by the Royal 
Commission are negligible, and the price 
asked is out of the question, but it is 
anticipated that the commission may 
make up its mind shortly to get rid of 
these at a tempting price to buyers, 


FORWARD BUYING 


The trade is still very nervous concern- 
ing purchases ahead, and it is next to 
impossible to induce buyers to take hold 
of flour unless it is near at hand or with 
a guaranteed near seaboard clearance. 
This, of course, is healthy in a way, as 
it creates a premium for spot stuff and 
thereby helps to save the importer from 
serious losses. There have been a few 
sales of Kansas flour, and mills that were 
unable to offer until recently are now 
getting back to former conditions of 
trading, having found a way out of some 
of their difficulties. However, there are 
still a few mills that cannot offer in 
sterling or on 60-day drafts. 


PRICES 


Canadian export patents are worth 71s 
per 280 lbs and Kansas straights 69@ 
70s, both ex-store, spot, Australians are 
selling at 67s 6d spot, but for forward 
delivery as low as 52s, c.i.f., has been tak- 
en. Home milled flour is unchanged at 
68s, and is likely to remain at this price 
during April. 

OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is resuming nor- 
mal conditions, as the parcels recently 
held on spot, which were losing money, 
have practically been cleared and import- 
ers now feel free to purchase for ship- 
ment. The trade is small, but more con- 
fidence is shown. Midlothian is offered 
at 67s 6d per 280 lbs, while Aberdeen is 
quoted at 57s 6d, both spot. American is 
offered forward at 49s, c.if., and the 
spot price is 55s, ex-store. American 


rolled oats are worth 62s 6d per 280 lbs, 
ex-store, spot, 
MILLFEED 

Millfeed is slow, with a tendency to- 
ward lower prices. Bran is offered at 
£7 10s ton, and middlings at £9 10s, ex- 
mill. 

AUSTRALIAN MILLER VISITS LONDON 


John T. Stratton, managing director of 
Stratton & Sons, Ltd., millers, Coota- 
mundra, New South Wales, Australia, 
recently called at this office. After 
travelling in the United Kingdom he will 
return to Australia by way of the Unit- 
ed States. Mr. Stratton stated that he 
had just received a cable from his firm 
saying it was now permissible for Aus- 
tralian mills to do a direct export busi- 
ness to the markets of the United King- 
dom. Previously, all sales of flour for 
export were made through the Australian 
wheat committee in London. 


THE MINERS’ STRIKE 


No settlement has yet been made with 
the coal miners, and the prospect of the 
two sides coming to terms seems as re- 
mote as ever, although this is the third 
week of the strike. They will not budge 
from their demand for a standard na- 
tional wage and a national wages pool, 
and any offers short of this are treated 
as thin air. Meantime the contents of 
their coffers are getting very low, and 
in some cases funds are exhausted. 
Nevertheless, the dogged spirit animat- 
ing the miners remains unbroken and 
their present temper is to continue the 
fight indefinitely. 

The stoppage in the coal supply, how- 
ever, is having most disastrous effects 
throughout the country. Coal stocks are 
being rapidly used up and many of the 
great industries are forced to close down, 
thus throwing thousands of work — 
out of employment. It is estimated that 
in the Gldsgow district some 150,000 peo- 
ple are idle. Cardiff is like a dead city, 
for coal is its very life both in the mat- 
ter of industry and shipping, and from 
every great industrial center comes the 
same tale of utter stagnation and unem- 
ployment. 

Not only have the authorities to bat- 
tle with the unemployment problem but 
there are many households, especially 
among the poorer classes, whose small 
stocks of coal have run out and cannot 
be replenished. This has necessitated the 
setting up of communal kitchens in sev- 
eral districts where the people can have 
their food cooked for them or, if pre- 
ferred, they can use the communal res- 
taurants, which have also been opened to 
meet the situation. 

Where stocks of coal are available 
their distribution has been taken in hand 
by the municipal authorities. This is 
done by registration and the issuing of 
permits. The holder of a permit, how- 
ever, is allowed only 55 lbs coal per week, 
while something like 4s 8d per 110 lbs has 
to be paid for the precious commodity. 
In one London district old wood paving 
blocks, recently torn up from a road in 
the neighborhood, are proving a source 
of income to the mera > council, as they 
are selling 20 blocks for 6d, Not only 
have fires been needed for culinary pur- 
poses, but for warmth as well, as a se- 
vere cold snap set in after some summer- 
like weather. 

A GREAT PERIL 


In spite of the black pall that over- 
hangs the nation at present, England 


seems to be sailing in calm water com- ~~ 


pared with the storms and threatened 
storms of last week. It is not too far 
fetched to say that fear gnawed secret- 
ly at people’s hearts, for the-outlook was 
most menacing, and one wondered wheth- 
er the revolution, which some seem to 


foresee, was really at the city’s gates. 
For those seven days all were living as it 
were on a live volcano, and although the 
business of life went on as usual they 
had to steel themselves to meet the great 
peril should it come, and to strive not to 
be overpowered. The turning of the tide 
was really most dramatic, and went to 
show that the fiery spirits are very much 
in the minority, and that the common 
sense of the British working man is not 
easily shattered. 

During the war the employees of the 
three great key industries—miners, rail- 
way workers and transport workers— 
formed what is kngwn as the Triple Alli- 
ance. Its creed was the support of one 
another by a sympathetic strike in case 
of any trouble arising. Although “wolf” 
has been cried on more than one occasion, 
no concerted action had ever taken 
place. ‘This time the alliance decided to 
act. An ultimatum was sent to the gov- 
ernment that there would be general 
stoppage four days hence unless some 
settlement was made with the miners. 
Endless negotiations followed but, al- 
though no settlement was arrived at, the 
strike was postponed another three days. 
The rank and file, however, were not at 
all at one with their executives, and it 
became apparent that if there were a 
strike it would not be general. 

What the wheels within wheels were, 
no one uninitiated knows, but happily 
for the country the executives of the 
railway and transport workers canceled 
the strike, but only at the eleventh hour. 
The reason they gave was that they con- 
sidered the miners had been made a fair 
offer, which was refused. It is common 
opinion, however, that they knew the 
strike would only be partial, and consid- 
ered it policy to withdraw their support. 


THE DEFENSE FORCE 


In order to meet the crisis and to be 
prepared for eventualities, Mr. Lloyd- 
George requested the loyal citizens of the 
land to band themselves together for 
defense of their rights and their coun- 
try. Royal proclamations were issued 
mobilizing the whole army reserve. Fur- 
thermore, a defense force was called in- 
to being, consisting of all loyal citizens 
between the ages of 18 and 40, capable 
of bearing arms, including members of 
the territorial force. The period of serv- 
ice was 90 days, with current army pay, 
and a separation allowance to married 
men. The recruiting for this force was 
very active. Even after the strike was 
canceled recruiting continued, as it was 
feared the emergency was not yet 
passed. An appeal was also made for 
special constables, and London and other 
large cities of the land were placarded 
with posters calling for volunteers. 

Although it was emphatically an- 
nounced by the government that the mo- 
bilization of the forces was only for 
services at home, a rumor soon spread 
that war had again broken out with Ger- 
many and that eyewitnesses had seen a 
trainload of wounded come into Water- 
loo, one of the London termini. Women 
with scared faces told this tale to one 
another at street corners, and not only 
women but men spoke of it with bated 
breath. That such a fabrication should 
be believed by so many was one of the 
little humors of the grave time. 


THE NATIONAL POOL 


By insisting on a national pool the 
miners’ idea is to secure a uniformity of 
wage between one district and another. 
The object of the pool is to enable mines 
which could not otherwise pay the rates 
of wages agreed upon to meet their ob- 
ligations. To obtain the money a levy on 
tonnage is suggested, but the principle is 
regarded as economically unsound by the 


owners and the government, and although 
they seem to have agreed to granting a 
national wages board and to apply na- 
tional principles to the determination of 
wages in each district, they are so far 
determined to resist the demand for a 
national pool. The owners have submit- 
ted nine points for the consideration of 
the Miners’ Federation, which meets in 
conference today to discuss the offers 
put forward. It is profoundly hoped 
that they will be accepted, but it is hard- 
ly likely. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, APRIL 18 


The two and a half years since the 
armistice have witnessed three strikes on 
a national scale in key industries. In all 
of these big troubles it is undoubtedly 
the case that one of the strong points in 
the country’s food position has been im- 
ported flour. On the occasion of the 
national railway strike in the autumn of 
1919, the stocks of imported flour held by 
the government played an important 
part in supplying the bakeries and in 
giving a spirit of confidence against 
eventualities. 

A finers’ strike, of course, does not 
directly affect the food situation to the 
same extent, because in the main the 
sphere of distribution is undisturbed; 
but a miners’ strike does threaten the 
coal supply of our flour mills and when 
it is accompanied by the threat of ex- 
tending to the transport services, such as 
faced the country toward the end of 
last week, the whole food position be- 
comes imperiled. 

It is significant that at this time one 
of the few food orders issued against 
eventualities was the restoration of the 
regulation making it obligatory on the 
buyer of flour to fill up an official form, 
as under control, and further imposing 
upon millers as from today a maximum 
charge, under normal circumstances, of 
70s per sack for G.R. flour. This course 
has apparently been dictated because of 
trouble as regards the coal supply at the 
mills. 

BREAD DELIVERY ASSURED 


Glasgow has a centralized system of 
bread production. A number of large 
bakeries produce practically the whole of 
the city’s bread, and many outside dis- 
tricts also draw their supplies from these 
big factories. The fact that production 
is so centralized would seem to make this 
city more dependent on transport than 
others whose bread supply is diffused 
among smaller bakeries. 

It happened, however, that the trans- 
port men who drive the motor vans that 
carry Glasgow’s bread to the retail shops 
were not subject to the Triple Alliance 
call for Friday’s strike. They are mem- 
bers of the Scottish Horse and Motor- 
men’s Union, an organization that is not 
affiliated with the Transport Workers’ 
Federation, one of the constituent bodies 
of the Triple Alliance; consequently, un- 
less the threatened upheaval in the labor 
world had brought sympathetic action, 
whatever the effects on the general food 
supply would have been, bread would 
have been secure. 


BAKERS’ STRIKE IMMINENT 


With labor troubles of such magnitude 
to thrill them, the public has almost lost 
sight of the threatened strike in the bak- 
ing trade of Scotland. This dispute, sin- 
gularly enough, has points of resemblance 
to the miners’ case. The Scottish bakers, 
like the miners, are resisting their em- 
ployers’ desire to return to local agree- 
ments and to depart from the national 
agreements introduced within the. last 
few years. Scottish bakers, while work- 
ing under a national agreement, have 
local variations in the scales. 

To press their demands the operatives 
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decided to hand in their notices on Sat- 
urday, in order that they might cease 
work as from April 23 unless the employ- 
ers were prepared to meet to discuss a 
national agreement for Scotland. For 
this purpose the Scottish Bakers’ Indus- 
trial Council, which represents both em- 

loyers and operatives, met toward the 
end of last week. It was intimated that 
the Glasgow master bakers had confirmed 
their decision not to take part in the 
council’s proceedings. 

After discussion it was decided that 
the strike notices were to be suspended 
until such time as a new agreement is 
evolved, on condition that the present 
wages are paid, although these are not to 
be regarded as a basis for the rates un- 
der any new agreement. A further meet- 
ing of the council will be held in Edin- 
burgh this week. 


EXHIBITION’S SUCCESS 


It was unfortunate that the industrial 
crisis should have developed to its 
height during the second of the two 
weeks’ season of the Bakers’ and Confec- 
tioners’ Exhibition in Glasgow. Despite 
the clouds overhanging the country there 
were large attendances throughout the 
week, and the competitions promoted by 
the Scottish Association of Master Bak- 
ers were continued up till the close in a 
spirit of healthy rivalry. 

Some of the stall holders were becom- 
ing concerned lest their means of return- 
ing with their exhibits would be cut off 
by a railway strike. Had they been 
timid they might have closed their 
stands prematurely, but they were not, 
and the exhibition was fully representa- 
tive till the closing hour on Saturday. 


MILLS UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


It will be recalled that when the mill- 
ing firm of Joseph Rank, Ltd., invaded 
Scotland by taking over the Herdman 
mill, at Haymarket, Edinburgh, and also 
acquired a controlling interest in the 
Riverside Milling Co. of Glasgow, the 
largest of the private milling concerns 
in Scotland, it was pointed out in this 
column that these developments would 
not be given practical effect until the 
expiry of government control of the 
mills. It is now learned that William G. 
larquhar, who has been the managing 
director of the Riverside Milling Co., re- 
tired from this concern as from the first 
day of this month, and that Messrs. 
Rank have now entered upon the direc- 
tion of affairs. Two of the three direc- 
tors of the Riverside company are re- 
maining under the new régime, an ar- 
rangement that will enable the firm to 
study the Scottish market requirements 
in a way that would not have been pos- 
sible otherwise. 


GET BACK TO PORRIDGE 


The following article, written by one 
who has been in close touch with the 
food situation during the war, appeared 
recently in the Glasgow Times: 

“Ask any housewife if she has observed 
the fall in the cost of living and she will 
scowl. Considering how the Board of 
‘Trade has been to such pains to show the 
ineasure of the relief which consumers 
now enjoy, compared, say, with the peak 
of the wave in November last, this atti- 
{ude on the part of our queens of the 
'arder seems a little unreasonable. 

“Fall in the cost of living? exclaim 
their male partners in life, ‘Ask my 
nissus if she can buy any more for her 
money today, and she’ll eat your head 
ff? 


“No one seems to realize or believe 
that certain articles of food have fallen 
‘ippreciably—not many, mind you. 

“It is because the list is so circum- 
scribed that I think it useful to offer a 
‘ew words of advice. With a little bit 
if discrimination in her management the 
housewife can today find articles on 
which her £1 will go farther. 

“First let me give an example of cheap- 
ness that does not come to the consumer. 
It is true today to sey that the price of 
potatoes at the farm is as low as before 
the war. Potatoes at £3 or £2 10s per 
ton at the farm are common. In pre-war 
days these potatoes would have been 
retailing in Glasgow at about 7d per 
stone; today they are costing more than 
double that amount at the grocer’s. 

“Why? I don’t pretend to be able to 
answer that question to my own satis- 
faction. Yet I do not wish you to run 
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away with the idea that the grocer is 
fleecing you. The fact is that while all 
the inflation in the cost of potatoes at 
the farm has vanished, there is still in- 
flation in all the transport ‘charges in- 
volved in railing the potatoes to the city 
and in carting them to the shops. 

“How to get rid of this inflation is a 
subject on which I leave you to reflect. 
I turn now to the elusive articles of food 
which have actually cheapened. 

“Any one who studies the food market 


-today will assuredly arrive at the con- 


clusion that relatively the cheapest food 
available is porridge. In Scotland, por- 
ridge means oatmeal and milk. Both 
these articles have cheapened lately. 
There is no need to shout about the eas- 
ing in milk prices, because it is largely a 
seasonal fluctuation. But from now on- 
ward the price of milk will recede, and 
supplies will swell in volume until next 
autumn. 

“Consequently, if we are assured that 
the price of oatmeal will not show re- 
action we cannot only say that porridge 
is the cheapest food today but that it 
will be more of a bargain in the next 
few months. 

“The oatmeal position today is the 
most striking of all the much trumpeted 
falls in the cost of food. At this time 
last year it was selling at about 6s per 
stone; today the price is 3s, in some 
shops less. Here is a food of real value 
selling at half its war cost. Yet it is be- 
ing neglected largely by the housewife. 


“Things have reached a strange pass 
when a newspaper writer has to lecture 
the Scotch housewife on the virtues of 
oatmeal and porridge. But there are 
certain circumstances that have led to a 
partial neglect of porridge. As these 
circumstances have come to stay, it is 
necessary to face them and to prove to 


the housewife that it pays to return to 
the porridge habit. 

“The change in the working hours of 
the artisan i been the chief factor 
operating against the use of oatmeal. 
When the head of the household started 
at 6 o’clock in the morning and returned 
for breakfast at 9 o’clock the guidwife 
took pains to have his porridge served. 
When the starting hour was changed to 
8 o’clock, with no break for breakfast, 
porridge disappeared, because it added 
to the worries of preparing an early and 
hurried meal, 

“Consider that during the war our 
carting contractors found that the ra- 
tioning of oats to horses appreciably af- 
fected their powers as workers in the 
shafts of a lorry, and it will be realized 
what the average consumer, child or 
grown-up, misses if the porridge plate is 
absent from the table. 

“Porridge is not only the cheapest 
food; it is the most wholesome. It suf- 
fered for a time in parity with flour and 
bread because these articles were enjoy- 
ing a government subsidy. Now that 
bread is bearing its economic price there 
is no question that oatmeal is the best 
value today. If it cannot be restored to 
the breakfast table, it ought to find a 
place at supper. 

“Other cereals, such as rice, as well as 
butter beans and haricot beans, are also 
cheap. The latter are to be had whole- 
sale at pre-war rates. 

“Meantime, oats are recovering in 


‘ price, but the reaction is only temporary. 


Immediately the farmers turn their at- 
tention from field work to threshing 
there will again be plentiful supplies, 
and even with an increased demand the 
retail price need not exceed 3s per stone. 
The outlook is therefore assured. 

“On with the porridge pot!” 
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IRISH MARKETS, APRIL 18 


Whether the threatening labor troubles 
have had a depressing effect on the flour 
trade or not, the optimistic feeling of a 
week ago has changed to one of dull- 
ness. Consumers and merchants refuse 
to consider any prices, either near at 
hand or for shipment, and are confining 
their inquiries to actual spot require- 
ments, and even in this demand has fall- 
en flat. American and Canadian millers 
are pressing for business, and cables in- 
dicate the last two or three days that 
less money would be accepted. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Manitoba patents of the finest quality 
have been quoted at 66s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, for May shipment, and 
even lower figures are indicated. The 
spot prices for well-known classes of 
Manitoba springs are no higher than 68s, 
and how much less would be taken it is 
difficult to say in the absence of any in- 
quiries. Minneapolis patents are firm at 
70@71s Belfast, and about 72s on spot 
in Dublin, even for the best qualities; 
and for shipment 68s and 69s are the 
prices indicated. 

American winte?s are being pressingly 
offered for shipment, some of the best- 
known brands being quoted at rapidly 
declining prices. Some well-known pat- 
ents of popular soft winters were on of- 
fer this week at 62s, net, c.if., either 
port, for May shipment, but in the face 
of home mills’ competition it is difficult 
to induce merchants to import soft flours. 
Kansas patents are being again freely 
offered at 62s, net, c.i.f., but buyers can- 
not be tempted to operate. Home milled 
flour is still very irregular in price. It 
is no cheaper than the imported article, 
but the consumer has the advantage of 
being able to take a portion as he wants 
it, without any risk. Irish flour is in 
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the neighborhood of 68s ex-mill, but Eng- 
lish and Scotch millers are making 70s 
for good spring flour, and for high grade 
spring wheats some of them have been 
able to reach 72s. 


OATMEAL 


The demand for oatmeal has decreased, 
and sellers are eager for business, espe- 
cially for foreign flake varieties. Ameri- 
can flake has fallen very heavily in price 
for some qualities, which could now be 
bought at 56s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, and some importers even 
are soliciting bids at 1s less. Stocks are 
not heavy, but quite sufficient for the 
amount of trade, 

Canadian flake is quoted around 58s, 
and medium at 50@52s, for extended 
shipment. Spot prices are probably 2@3s 
higher than these figures. Irish flake, 
which is now almost entirely confined to 
sales in packets, is about 70s Belfast, and 
71s Dublin. 

FEED 

Mill offals are in very strong demand, 
but there is a pause in the price. White 
bran of first class quality easily. fetches 
£12 10s ton; red or medium bran is £10, 
with an upward tendency, and good pol- 
lard about the same figure. There has 
been a general improvement in feeding- 
stuffs and a feeling in the trade that 
prices are not likely to fall any further 
and that the demand will be better dur- 
ing the next few weeks. 

Indian corn is very plentiful in Bel- 
fast and the north, where there have 
been large arrivals of American and 
South African corn. Plate maize, how- 
ever, is the scarcest commodity of all. 
Indian meal still remains at £14 ton, with 
the flake variety for cattle feeding at 
about £17. 

Linseed cake in good demand at un- 
changed prices, supplies being on the short 
side. Shipment quotations for American 
are around £14 ton net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, but this low price only applies 
to distant positions. For April or pas- 
sage lots £16@17 is easily obtained, land- 
ed Belfast or Dublin. Cotton cake, which 
remains scarce, holds firmly at £12@13 
ton, according to mill and quality. For- 
eign makes are not offering; home mill- 
ers are not free sellers, owing to a scar- 
city of meal. 





VALUING CONTRACT BREACHES 


That one guilty of breaking a contract 
is not to be held responsible for damages 
which were not within the contemplation 
of the parties when the contract was 
entered into is an old and well-estab- 
lished legal principle. It was invoked 
recently in an interesting case before the 
Minnesota supreme court, wherein it was 
decided that even if, as alleged, defend- 
ant insurance company did unreasonably 
delay adjusting a retail grocer’s loss 
under a fire policy covering his stock of 
goods, thereby preventing him from re- 
suming business, paying his debts, etc., he 
could not recover damages on that ac- 
count, (Independent Grocery Co. vs. 
Sun Insurance Co., 178 N.W. 582.) The 
court says: 

“The general rule of damages for the 
breach of contract obligations is well- 
settled law in this state. It limits the 
rights of the complaining party to com- 
pensation for such loss as results natural- 
ly and proximately from the breach, or 
such as may reasonably be supposed to 
have been in the contemplation of the 
parties at the time the contract was en- 
tered into... . 

“The facts presented do not bring the 
case within the rule, Neither the loss of 
trade nor the inability of plaintiffs to 
pay their creditors, or even. that they 
were likely to have creditors in the event 
of a destruction of the insured property 
by fire, or the loss of the good-will of 
the business, flowed naturally or proxi- 
mately from the delay of detendants in 
adjusting and paying the loss; nor can 
it be said that the financial condition and 
business situation of plaintiffs as _pic- 
tured by the complaint was within the 
contemplation of the parties when the 
contract was entered into. Those facts, 
therefore, furnish no basis for the recov- 
ery of damages, for as to the breach of 
contract, whether malicious or not, plain- 
tiffs’ recovery, within the rule stated, 
must be limited to the amount of the 
legal liability under the policy, with in- 
terest.” A. L. H. Srngsr, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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The flour market, so far as buying is 
concerned, is still dull, the only activity 
noticed this week being that of salesmen 
chasing buyers, but so far as could be 
learned very little in the way of sales re- 
sulted from the effort. 

With the wheat market doing all sorts 
of gymnastics, with a strong upward 
trend, though not altogether reflected in 
flour prices, the situation was badly un- 
settled and, as buyers are not inclined 
to place any confidence in the advance, 
most of the sales made were simply of 
the hand-to-mouth character. The total 
volume of business for the week was far 
from large, and the total period of dull- 
ness has been about as long as any the 
market has experienced on this crop. 

There is much curiosity on the part of 
buyers here as to why there should be 
such a great difference between Winni- 
peg and Minneapolis prices for wheat, 
for on most occasions during the last 
week, even considering the difference in 
exchange, the Winnipeg market was 14 
@l\6c above the markets this side of the 
line. However, it seems that there must 
be some cheap wheat in Canada, because 
exporting concerns here figuring on a 
round lot of 5,000 bbls soft wheat clear 
were beaten out by Canada by the con- 
siderable difference in the price Canadian 
mills were apparently able to quote. 
These things, of course, add more to the 
general confusion in the minds of the 
buyers. 

In line with the two or three previous 
weeks, the only business which amounted 
to anything worth while was that done 
abroad, most of which, however, was with 
continental Europe and Mediterranean 
markets, although there were no large 
lots reported sold. 

Within the last 10 days there was an 
inquiry in this market for 50,000 bbls 
of clears, and .while the one who was 
handling it had a practical option on 
about all the clear to be found in this 
country, the business so far as he was 
concerned did not go through, yet it is 
understood that the purchase was made, 
the great mystery being where the flour 
came from to fill the order. 

The trade now has about resigned it- 
self to the belief that there will be little 
life in domestic demand for the rest of 
this crop, but those engaged in the export 
business as well as the domestic hope for 
a continuance of sufficient volume of 
business from abroad to keep them going 
until new crop flours begin to move. 

The level of prices is naturally much 
higher than for the past two weeks and, 
generally opeenings prices are very firm, 
quotations being as follows: spring fancy 
patent, $9@9.30; standard patent, $8.25 
@8.90; clear, $7@7.25; winter straight, 
$7@7.65; Kansas straight, $8@8.50; 
Kansas clear, $6.75@7.25; rye, $8.25@ 
8.75,—all in jute. 


NAMUSA CORPORATION CASE 


The Namusa Corporation, a child of 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers which died almost in its cradle, will 
be the storm center of a meeting of the 
national association to be held in New 
York May 16-18, because a strong attack 
will be made upon J. Philip Bird, the 
former vice president and general mana- 
ger of the concern. 

It will be recalled by those in the flour 
trade that the Namusa Corporation was 
organized under the Webb-Pomerene act 
for the purpose of export trade, it being 
incorporated in April, 1919. Under its 


charter only active members in the Na- 


tional Association of Manufacturers 
could become stockholders, and they were 
limited to one share at $100. 

Mr. Bird made a contract with and 
secured the services of F. B. Newell, 
who for a number of years was connected 
with the Washburn-Crosby Co., subse- 
many organizing the American Flour 

rporation, and he was supposed to 
handle the flour end of the business. It 
was soon learned, however, that though 
reference to the name of J. W. Schwedt- 
man, vice i of the National City 
Bank, had been used to indicate the 
financial prestige of the concern, Mr. 
Schwedtman had neVer given permission 
to use his name in any way.whatever. 

Actually the finances of the Namusa 
Corporation were never in a healthy con- 
dition and its life was limited to a very 
short period, but during this period the 
child seems to have caused its parents 
considerable trouble and embarrassment, 
and this is what will be threshed out at 
the coming meeting. 


NOTES 


Funch, Edye & Co., Inc., has removed 
its offices to the new Cunard Building, 
25 Broadway. 

Leopold Gross, president W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross & Co., Inc., has returned from 
a western trip. 

A. E. Baxter, of the A. E, Baxter 
Engineering Co., Buffalo, was in New 
York this week. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, Amsterdam, Holland, sailed 
from New York last Tuesday on the 
Aquitania. 

W. P. McLaughlin, assistant treasurer 
and sales manager Miner-Hillard Milling 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., called at this of- 
fice this week. i 

Colonel Asher Miner, president Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
who served in the recent war, lost a leg 
and was decorated for bravery, has re- 
cently been promoted by Governor 
Sproul of Pennsylvania to the rank of 
general, 

The millers visiting New York this 
week were Ross, president Ross 
Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas; Paul Ross, 
secretary Whitewater (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co; T. Morgan Bowen, Buffalo, 
manager: Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co; Clarence M. Stickell, of D. A. Stick- 
ell & Sons, Hagerstown, Md., and D. W. 
Holmes, vice president Blodgett-Holmes 
Co., Janesville, Wis. 


Cake & Freedman, of Philadelphia, 
flour brokers, who have recently opened 
an office in the New York Produce Ex- 
change and purchased a membership 
there, have secured the services of Frank 
Lund, formerly with the Quaker City 
Grain & Feed Co., of Philadelphia, and 
Miss A. S. Butts, formerly with R. E. 
McCosh & Co., Philadelphia, to assist 
them at their New York office. 


A partnership has been _ recently 
formed by Austin Boyd and S. High 
Levan, of Lancaster, Pa., which has 
taken over the firms of Jonas F. Eby & 
Son and the Austin Boyd Co. The per- 
sonnel of these two firms remains prac- 
tically the same, but hereafter the busi- 
ness will be conducted under the name of 
Levan & Boyd Co. Offices will be main- 
tained in the Woolworth Building, Lan- 
easter, and the Bourse Building, Phila- 
delphia. 

Showing how great the improvement in 
the railroad service has been over the 
dear old days of government control, a 
car of flour over the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road left Buffalo on the night of May 3 
and was delivered on the dock at New 
York, after having been lightered across 
on the morning of May 5, in practically 
36 hours from its departure from Buffalo 
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to its arrival on the dock at New York. 
This was excellent service on the part of 
the railroad. 


Nominations for new officers for th: 
Produce Exchange were announced this 
week, though the annual election does 
not occur until June 6. The candidate. 
were: president, Walter B. Pollock; vic: 
president, J. B. Smull; treasurer, Ed 
ward R. Carhart,—all succeeding them 
selves. Nominations for the board 0: 
managers: W. A. Johns, L. W. Forbell, 
H. R. Houser, Lindon Arnold, B. H 
Wunder and W. W. Starr, the two latte: 
being the flour members of the board 
and succeeding themselves for another 
term. 





BALTIMORE 


Bartimore, Mo., May 7.—Flour was on 
the jump all the week until today, when 
wheat took a header and flour came tum- 
bling after. There was practically no 
demand or trading at the advance. Buy 
ers, domestic and export, took no stock 
in the crop damage talk, seeing nothing 
in the flurry but Chicago manipulation. 

Springs ruled strong but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $8.50@8.75; 
standard patents, $8@8.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. At one 
time some mills wanted well over $9, 
cotton, for top patent, but no business 
was done, as far as could be ascertained, 
even at a range so high as that quoted. 
A good North Dakota standard was sold 
early at $8, cotton, but everything else 
apparently got up too fast for the buy- 
ers. 

Hard winters were buoyant but inac- 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 

.25@8.50; straights, $7.75@8,—in 98-lb 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. One mill 
was asking up to $9.40, jute, basis yes- 
terday’s market, for fancy short patent, 
which is about 90c bbl above what it 
would have brought here today. Offer- 
ings were good, and many mills reported 
plenty of wheat in farmers’ hands. No 
trading came to the surface. 

Soft winters were higher but slow, 
short patents closing nominally at $8@ 
8.25; near-by straights, $6.25@6.50,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood; 5@10c 
less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. 
Patents are practically unsalable at their 
ruling premium over near-by straights, 
the latter being also neglected at the 
advance, with both export and domestic 
buyers out of the market. ° 

City mills ran lightly, reported trade 
quiet, foreign and domestic, and ad- 
vanced flour 50c bbl on patents and 25c 
on straight, with no change in feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 33,469 
bbls; destined for export, 23,696. 


NOTES 


‘ Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 81; number now in port, 120. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $1.85 
bu; corn, 80c; rye, $1.70; barley, $1; 
oats, 60c. 

Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, accompanied by his wife 
and daughters, sailed for Europe May 4, 
to be gone three months. 

Exports from here this week included 
6,508 bbls flour and 1,443,931 bus grain 
—484,456 wheat, 493,665 corn, 274,193 
oats, 132,857 rye and 58,760 barley. 


Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to May 7, 1921, 262,150 
bus; year ago, 276,935. Range of prices 
this week, 72@78c; last year, $1.76@1.89. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
30, 1920, to May 7, 1921, 1,475,160 bus; 
same period last year, 1,563,326. Range 
of prices this week, $1.12@1.53; last year, 
$2.50@3.10. 

John §S. Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, came 
over from Washington the other day to 
confer with E. R. Tolman, his company’s 
Baltimore manager. 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for the month of May is A. W. 
Mears, C. H. Dorsey and Lewis Blau- 
stein; alternates, J. Ross Myers, Charles 
M. Trueheart and William C. Scott. 

Kolb’s new bakery, on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, threw a bombshell into the camp 
of its competitors this week by advertis- 
ing Kolb’s twin loaf at 8c, thus present- 
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ing the unusual spectacle of flour going 
up and bread coming down. 

Charles Schmidt, president City Bak- 
ing Co. has gone to Chicago to attend 
a meeting of pie bakers. He may extend 
his trip to Minneapolis, where he has a 
son attending the Dunwoody Institute. 

The bakers, marine engineers and 
printers of this city are all out on strike, 
the bakers demanding more pay, the ma- 
rine engineers resisting a move to reduce 
their wages and the printers fighting for 
a 44-hour week, 

Albert H. Wehr, agent of the State 
Central Purchasing Bureau, died sudden- 
ly of heart trouble at his home in Balti- 
more County on May 3, aged 45. Mr. 
Wehr was well known in local trade cir- 
cles as buyer of flour and other supplies 
tor the state institutions. 

The Foreign Trade Club, of Baltimore, 
at its semimonthly luncheon at the Em- 
erson Hotel on May 9, will have as a 
guest and speaker Sefior Bianchi, minis- 
ter of Guatemala, who will address the 
club on “Commercial Conditions between 
the United States and Guatemala.” 


Herbert Sheridan, formerly traffic 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce 
hut now associated with the Merchants’ 
& Miners’ Transportation Co., of this 
city, last Monday presented the ex- 
change, through Secretary Hessong, a 
magnificent bouquet of purple flags, or 
iris, from his garden at Mount Wash- 
ington. 

It seems that while we as a country 
can ship coal, agricultural implements 
and other things to Russia, we are whol- 
ly -unequal to extricating from the 
clutches of the Bolshevists Mrs. Mar- 
guerite E. Harrison, the accomplished 
daughter of the late Bernard N. Baker, 
who back in the 90’s furnished the ship 
to carry a cargo of flour to starving 
Russians. 

The Atlantic Flour Co., of Baltimore, 
Lewis Blaustein proprietor, on May 2 
opened a branch office at 17 Battery 
Place, New York, for the purpose of 
conducting the flour business in all its 
branches and specializing in the sale of 
Maryland, Virginia and Pennsylvania 
soft winter straights, with Thomas L. 
Lashley, formerly of Lashley & Smith, 
millers’ agents, of New York, acting as 
manager. 

Among visitors were Peter F. Carroll, 
of Henry Koper & Co., flour, New York; 
Clarence O. Case, president New Eng- 
land Flour Co., Boston; Samuel A. Al- 
len, Philadelphia, representing Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, and Universal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Claflin, Kansas; G. M. 
Ross, president Whitewater (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co, and Ross Milling Co., 
Ottawa, Kansas, and Paul Ross, secre- 
tary Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co; A. D. Anderson, representing Bulte 
mill of Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., May 7.—Neither the 
miller nor the flour buyer was at all 
flustered over the sharp rally in wheat 
this week, and the decline today will 
make the latter more confident that there 
is no such thing as higher wheat prices. 
Little attempt was made to get buyers 
interested, as they have been telling the 
miller that when flour is needed they will 
let him know. They admit stocks on 
hand are light, but insist on running their 
own business. 

There was possibly less demand for 
flour on this advance than there would 
have been without it, some of the mills 
reporting trade practically dead for pat- 
ents and only a limited demand for 
fancy first clear. Second clear was 


wanted, presumably for export, but no- _ 


body here had any quantity to offer and 
those who did were asking higher prices 
than a week ago, not being anxious to 
sell. 

This holding off buying of flour may 
have its advantages, but some of the old 
millers believe that buyers are going too 
far at the present price of flour com- 
pared to wheat. Some of these crop- 
scare advances may stick considerably 
longer than they expect. The mills here 
are running, and it is thought there will 
be little falling off in production next 
week, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Asking prices were about 50c higher 
for patents than last week, with no 
strength to the market, even when wheat 
was at its highest point, and it was dif- 
ficult to quote any grade today. The 
local retail situation is all broken up, 
prices having gone up $1 “on paper,” 
with the best family patent easily obtain- 
able at half that advance, and nothing 
doing. Rye flour dull and easy. 

Kansas mills quoted prices 60c higher 
today than last week, with no prospects 


of doing anything at that advance. Short 
patent was offered at $8.40@9, and 


standard at $7.90@8.50, Buffalo rate 
points. 

Canadian flour sellers here report no 
business and are looking for none. 

There is an improvement in the de- 
mand for millfeed, although no changes 
in prices were made. Mills which were 
sold ahead have booked more orders this 
week, particularly for bran, and it is 
claimed that middlings are also doing 
better. Jobbers look for a good trade 
during the grass period and a rush for 
feed in July and August, as they figure 
on a dry summer. A few mills with bran 
and middlings to ship out immediately 
are asking an advance of 50c@$1 over 
quotations. Flour middlings and red dog 
are dull, particularly the latter. 

Canadian feed sellers report a good 
demand, and are able to dispose of all 
they can get. Bran was taken at $22.50, 
middlings $20.25, flour middlings $25.25, 
and red dog $31, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed $1 higher, and 
firm’ at the advance, with a fairly good 
demand. Hominy feed was wanted, spot 
and shipment, at $1 above previous 
prices, and offerings were light. Gluten 
feed scarce and firm. Cottonseed meal 
higher, with a good trade reported for 
shipment, and spot offerings very light. 
Oil meal lower, but it is claimed prices 
are now on the bottom and a reaction, 
with a good demand, is predicted. “Milo 
is very scarce, and there is a fair in- 
quiry; No. 3 is quoted at $1.50, and 
Kafir at $1.45, track, Buffalo. 

Brewers’ grains are offered at $33, and 
distillers’ at $29, for 30 per cent, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. Malt sprouts, $28, track, 
Buffalo, and light offerings. Poultry al- 
falfa is quoted at $27@30 and animal 
alfalfa at $23@25, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats firmer, and demand good. 
Some inquiry for oat feed, but at low 
prices; buyers, it is said, will have to 
pay $12@14, track, Buffalo, as offerings 
are light. Buckwheat higher, and no 
disposition to sell. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Outpat of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
PRIS- WOOK .cvccccccesesss 128,860 77 
Leet WOOK 2c ccsccceccoves 125,765 75 
ZOOE BOD cvscesccvvviprse 64,900 39 
TWO FOOrS QHO- 2k. ccccccee 132,875 80 
Three years ago ........+. 109,550 66 


NOTES 


The first flour from upper lake ports 
arrived here this week, 74,500 bbls. 

Shipments to Montreal by steamers this. 
week were 38,000 bus wheat and 45,000 
bus corn. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
season to dage were 14,100,000 bus, com- 
pared with 4,839,000 for the same time 
last year. 

With so many barge canal transpor- 
tation corporations in the field, there will 
be some lively competition for freight 
this season. 

Charles M. Kennedy, of Charles Ken- 
nedy & Co., will leave next week with his 
family for a European tour. He will 
visit the battlefields in France, where he 
served with the American forces during 
the late war. 

The Globe Grain Co. has been incor- 
porated to manufacture flour and cereals 
in this city. The directors are M. P. 
Riley, of Clarence, N. Y., and G. A. 
Sutherland and Frederick W. Moser, of 
Scranton, Pa. 

Stocks of wheat here are 595,000 bus, 
compared with 5,000,000 a year ago. 
There are over 2,000,000 bus corn in 
store, while last year there were only 
200,000. Rye stocks are 118,000 bus; last 
year, 2,222,000, 

Suit against the Ralston Purina Co. 
of Buffalo was begun in federal court 


this week by the Urmston Grain Co., of 
Indianapolis. The latter company asks 
judgment of $6,776.13 for the deprecia- 
tion in value of a quantity of corn stored 
in the elevator here. 

The canal, since the opening last Sat- 
urday, took 125,539 bus wheat from the 
elevators here for New York. There 
were no shipments last year at this date. 
Few boats wintered at Buffalo, and the 
upbound fleet is reported held up by 
high water in the Mohawk River. 

A boy 15 years old is held by the 
police of Bradford, Pa., on the charge 
of setting fire to the feed mill of L. A. 
Fischer & Co., in that: city, this week, 
which did damage estimated at $15,000, 
and also for starting a blaze in the A. 
P. McConnell feed mill a few weeks ago. 

To get the facts concerning the crop 
damage reported, this week one of the 
big mills wired reliable parties in Kan- 
sas and received the following: “Some 
reports of damage to new crop in west- 
ern Kansas today, mostly due to wheat 
blown out of ground, and frost. We 
are not excited, but must admit there is 
an undercurrent of anxiety because of 
various unfavorable conditions.” 

E. BANGasseER. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PuitapetPuia, Pa., May 7.—The flour 
market ruled firm and higher early in the 
week, influenced by the strength of 
wheat. When the price of the latter 
cereal broke sharply, however, a weaker 
feeling developed in flour. Stocks in 
the hands of jobbers and bakers are 
light, and they are obliged to make pur- 
chases from time to time, but they show 
no disposition to buy in advance of actual 
requirements. A moderate export busi- 
ness was accomplished in first clears. 


NOTES 

The stock of flour in the public ware- 
houses of this city on May 1 was 214,542 
bbls, compared with 234,745 a month ago 
and 282,863 on May 1, 1920. 

On Friday the flour committee of the 
Commercial Exchange adopted changes 
in the rules governing inspections and 
sales of flour. These will be voted on by 
the flour trade next Tuesday. 

SamueE - S. Danlets. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N. Y., May 7.—This has 
been a week of advancing prices on 
spring wheat flours. Whatever purchases 
were made were stimulated by immediate 
needs rather than any idea of taking ad- 
vantage of a rising market. If the ad- 
vance should continue, desire to profit 
by -it might swell sales, but the sudden 
reactions which have caught almost 
everybody in the trade, along with the 
nearness of the new crop, which should 
come in earlier than usual, argue effec- 
tively against taking chances now. _. 

Bakers’ reserves are about all used up. 
Some of the big bakers loaded up heavily 
last fall and early winter, and were slow 
to cut bread prices down to flour prices 
of the late winter. Now they have 
caught up with the flour market, and 
have cut bread prices as much as 25 per 
cent in some cases. 

There has been some export business 
from here this week in clears. Prices on 
hard wheat flours have been slanting up, 
following wheat all the week, with the 
last jump today of around 25c bbl. Some 
of the mills are now asking an even $10 
for spring patents. The advance ranges 
60@75c bbl on patents, 25@75e on first 
clears and 10@25c on low grade. Prin- 
cipal quotations: spring patents, $9.75 
@10 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $9.50; spring straights, $9, mostly 
local; bakers patent, $9.50, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; first clears, $7@8, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.75; 
low grade, $4.40@4.50, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

It has been a dull week in the soft 
wheat flour trade. Farmers are holding 
wheat tight, and shippers have advanced 
prices, asking up to $1.60 bu, track. 
Some mills are buying a little, paying 
growers $1.35. Millers are holding prices 
very close to cost, and have not ad- 
vanced more than 25c. Winter straights, 
established brands, are offered at $6.80 
@7 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.50. 

Rye flour is firm at advancing prices 


. Dwyer Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
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but demand is light. None of the mill- 
ers have much notion of loading up. with 
the grain, and are careful about selling 
flour with the price uncertain at which 
the grain can be bought against the sale. 
Best white brands are quoted at $9@ 
9.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western brands, jobbed here, are higher, 
with light quoted at $9.50 bbl, medium 
$9, and dark $8.50, all cotton 98’s. 

Demand for millfeed is slack; cattle 
are now generally turned out to pasture, 
and feed demands from that quarter are 
at a minimum. Mills have shaded prices 
of bran and middlings 50c@$2._ Princi- 
pal quotations: spring bran, $27.50 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $28; win- 
ter bran, $80, sacked, mostly local; 
spring middlings, $27.50@29.50, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $28; winter mid- 
dlings, $80, sacked, mostly local. Rye 
feed dull and unchanged at $24@26 ton, 
sacked, mostly local. Western feeds, 
jobbed here, steady, with crushed oats 
$33 ton, and corn meal $29, both bulk. 
Corn meal, table quality, unchanged at 
$1.75 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


6 ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ZU WOE oc cvceresenceone 7,300 39 
EEE WOR. csccccccccsuce «: 8,400 45 


Of this week’s total, 6,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,000 winter and 300 
rye. 

NOTES 

The business of the Genesee Valley 
Macaroni Co., Mount Morris, has been 
sold to Antonio Ciagialo, of Utica. The 
machinery was included in the sale, but 
the building was leased. 

The Livingston County Farm Bureau 
and the New York State College of Ag- 
riculture have launched a corn breeding 
project on the Culbertson farm near 
Dansville. Twenty-two acres of “Cornell 
Eleven” corn developed at the college 
will be planted. The aim is to produce 
certified seed for general use among 
growers here. 

Reports have it that two barges of 
wheat, loaded at Duluth for tidewater, 
will pass through the barge canal this 
week. The boats are a combination lake 
and canal barge, and are by far the 
largest that will have ever passed through 
the canal, with cargo capacities ranging 
from 1,500 to 1,750 tons each. The 
barges are 254 feet long and 36 feet 
beam, drawing while in the canal about 
10 feet of water. 

T. W. Knapp. 





Pending Trademarks 


The following marks have been passed for 
publication by the United States Patent 
Office: 

“Marbro”; No. 142,849. Owner, 
& Ketels Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
on wheat flour. 

“Buckeye’s Prize,’”” and mule’s head; No. 
142,954. Owner, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 
Cincinnati. Used on horse and mule feed. ’ 

“Companion,” with picture of child and 
dog’s head; No. 143,157. Owner, Colorado 


Martens 
Used 


Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. Used on 
selfrising wheat flour. 
“Liberty”; No. 143,164. Owner, J. M. 


Ernst & Son, Arcola and East St. Louis, Ill. 
Used on scratch feed, . 

“Wheat Heart” (representation of child’s 
head on heart shape); No. 139,437. Owner, 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, 


Texas, Used on wheat flour. 
“‘Man-o-War,” with man on horse; No. 
141,278. Owner, Royal Feed & Milling Co., 


Memphis, Tenn. Used on stock feed. 
“Mercury”; No. 141,710. Owner, Wellman, 


Peck & Co., San Francisco, Cal. Used on 
breakfast cereals. 
“Talisman,” in triangle; No. 141,958. 


Owner, The Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 

New York. Used on wheat flour, 
“Delicia”; No. 142,532. Owner, Jacob 

Rosenstein, New York. Used on wheat flour. 


“Belco,” in form of a cross; No. 136,393. 
Owner, Bech, Van Siclen & Co., Inc., San 
Francisco, Used on wheat flour, 


Owner, Goodenuf 
Used on 


“*Midlets”’; No. 142,142. 
Milling & Feed Co., Minneapolis. 
stock and poultry food. 

“Shortlings’; No. 142,143. 
enuf Milling & Feed Co., Minneapolis. 
on stock and poultry food. 

“Searchlight”; No. 142,370. Owner, Wal- 
ton Milling Co., Mich. Used on 
breakfast cereals. 

“Pilot”; No. 142,525. 


Owner, Good- 
Used 


Lansing, 


Owner, Pease & 
Used on dairy 
feed. 

“Splitlog’”’ and picture of Indian head, 
No. 143,556; “Split Silk,”” No. 143,557; “Gar- 
net,” No. 143,558; “‘Tiblow’s Best” on shield, 
No. 143,559; “Celia,’’ with representation of 
woman playing a lyre, No. 143,561; ‘“Is- 
merta,” in wreath, with crown and shield, 
No. 143,562. Owner, Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City. All used on wheat flour. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Pirrssuncu, Pa., May 7.—An opti- 
mistic tone pervaded the flour market 


the past week, due principally to the 
stiffening of prices and the consequent 


United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures for the period from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports 
of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller, 
and those for the period since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern Miller 
and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 

1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 


Pittsburgh, which has a large plant on 
the South Side, is in the hands of the 
Sheriff. An execution was levied by 
Peter Raspek, one of the principal stock- 
holders. Claims for wages, merchandise, 
etc., aggregate over $7,900. 











wanes by prospective purchasers. The January 9,334 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,8357 10,593 12,572 : 7 
w ° steady, and as it wore to An execution for claims aggregating iss Ae ae ‘ : ’ F : i ee 
mca te manatee e Shieikan teaver al Gee ee Ee 
Pp w rou out many persons aup unty agains e Harrison pril . ) ‘ i , 11,274 1,375 bee 
BR ass vewdewe 8,084 7,171 1,722 9,521 6,987 . 10,463 8,244 
who were prepared to buy. bakery, Harrisburg, operated by Samuel j,i, °!°!'°""*' ; 15,680 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 
Fin sng > ee Soot sine me more Harrison and Hyman Kerdeman. /- Peaeeeereete « 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 
peful than y have been for some Austin Brand her of the firm  Avsust_...-..-- 11,196 8,645 11,281 5,714 9,857 11,739 10,200 
time, and as one expressed it, “daylight of David G. Brandt & ‘Sons, millers, semegmber <.:.. 1b702  1bg18i0lev4 30,68 ii's7s 1et008 «se 
is ahead.” The retail city trade has Annville, Pa., and Miss Blanche E. Mus- ‘November ..... 10,864 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,500 
taken on new life, and the grocers and ger, of Dallastown, Pa. were married December ..... 9,839 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 9,600 
— dealers in flour report an increased op April 30. Totals ..... 126,932 114,633 119,947 117,785 110,991 182,334 109,879 Poise 
Phe onellet bakeries are in the market eisaie dendslien of to Dakin le. nan ee oe wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, i. 
rac ly eve a r purchases 1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 
oe limited ~hs de roth tate basis. “ustry has been called to meet at the 118,418 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,956 127,644 82,557 


The large or wholesale bakers have as 
yet not come in for any good-sized or- 
ders. Stocks are reported to be gradual- 
ly growing smaller, and within a short 


Hotel Casey, Scranton, on Monday, May 
16, at 1 p.m., by Louis J. Baker, the 
president. Final plans for the annual 
convention in that city on June 13-15 
will be made. In the evening there will 





*Nine months only. 











Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as reported by th 








— iy cinne wr cen —— be an informal meeting of the bakers of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: or, . maint 
holesale bak: B hick Scranton and vicinity, to be presided Flour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbis ton: 
wholesale ers. read sales, which . 
over by Mr. Baker. 1921*..... 3,673,291 64,413,065 26,952,941 458,222 10,930,877 6,883,061 ..... ree 
showed a downward tendency some weeks 1920...... 19,858,952 218,280,231 17,761,420 12,877,874 57,070,490 17,854,227 867,165 10,48 
ap eo. Spee, ie te oe MBE ett tae AAEARED RAMEE Chg AREAS ACRE LARS HE 
FINNISH MILLIN IN RY eee . ’ . ’ ’ ’ . ’ ’ ’ * ’ ’ * 200: 
one peery line the demand is good. Hy a” thane ° 3S Dip SLT 22222 18,926,117 106,196,818 62,170,000 98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 28,90: 
our prices quoted the past week: epartment of Commerce report i916... :. - 14,879,000 154,049,686 58,648,000 101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49,703 
spring patents $8.50@9.75, hard winter speaks as follows concerning the mill- 3508. sees 15,000,008 feeaenvace £5.304.000 yey tite] aeons 3¢,688,000 seneee o7.83¢ 
$7.75@9.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Pitts- ing situation in Finland: so¢ese “Siyreay eet 626, eet 847, pB0S,008 848,000 56,099 
burgh; soft winter, $5.75@6.50, bulk. rt was impossible for the Finnish mill 3913---+-- 12278206 go.sosiges 45.287,000 8.278.000 3,996,000 32.783,000 409.000 148,893 
The week showed considerable activity ing industry to develop before the 11,388,008 $3,660,000 61,578,008 2,136,000 5,000 3,555,000 490,000 107,982 
i i ,370, ,257,000 42,693, ,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 $45,000 49.605 
in rye flour, and sales were stated to be war, as Russia compelled Finland to buy 9,688,000 48,490,000 36,206,000 1,272,000 368,000 4,589,000 477,000 53,597 
satisfactory. Prices ruling were as fol- its flour from that country. With this 18,013,000 92,780,000 $7,578,000 1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 859,000 78,019 
lows: pure white, $9; blended, $8; pure object in view, Russia paid drawbacks of 16,377,008 $1,884,900 83,201,000 1,746,000 1,342,000 6,444,000 831,000 106,000 
4 14,324,0 851,000 102,519,000 25,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 685,000 97,000 
dark, $8.50. The market for clears was 90 to 40 per cent to its own flour export 11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 28,822,000 470,000 13,769,000 481,000 69,000 
said to be fair. ers, thereby making Russian flour cheap- 
y | A 1904...... 11,543,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 349,000 21,000 
ee demand this week was light, er in many instances than canouse 1908..... ‘ 219,556,908 73,373,000 91,733,000 1,495,000 2,758,000 9,800,000 683,000 28,000 
} in Finland. h 1908....5. 18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 5,969,000 4,855,000 8,713,000 266,000 650,000 
and sales were inconsequential. Jobbers grain ; Germany weed the Bc cuexk 19,200,000 178,200,000 102,400,000 25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000 ...... ws... 
are hoping that a change will soon come same method, and controlled the Scandi- —1999'"*'"" 18'500,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 $2,200,000 2,000,000 12,800,000 Seay eivess 
that will permit them to do real business. navian and A ~ ael ted — to a 1899..... - 18,600,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000 ...... 0.0... 
5 ME vesks 16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 49,900,000 165,700,000 4,600,000 ......  ..... 
NEW great extent, although dependent on Rus »600, »200, 300, 900, 2700, 1500, 
ate te oath a ee sian grain for itself. ser. es 13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 52,800,000 10,000,000 15,900,000 ...... sees 
ie. 4 odane and weigh Rh ow sl Since Finland became independent it January, February and March only. 
has been free to make its own customs 
that have not been approved by the bu- 
regulations, and th foster its millin Canada—Flour Exports 
reau of standards of the department of = jndust The A no Bh met Mill Anew : 
internal affairs of Pennsylvania will not iati ry. an ae 12 1 t Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: 
be permitted to be sold or used in this cosen, Compeses* © eS bese! ar 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
mills in the country, was orga in september ....... 309,926 462,757 887,107 888,762 447,891 $30,388 432,468 379,160 
state, through the provision of the the spring of 1920 for further develop- October ........ [2 570,479 690,526 636,455 634,598 965,883 664,395 683,382 489,644 
Walker bill, approved by Governor jing the indust There are, besides, November -» 744,169 784,951 655,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 464,098 621,309 
Sproul on May 6, which regulates and g ry: J “Ss December .. 607,573 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 595,169 801,974 617,460 602,477 
trols th "tact - feri 2,230 small industrial and private mills january ....:.... 703,641 ($87,712 995,931 $85,764 645,214 719,127 393,112 425,731 
for sale, giving away and tho use of Finland, which are not members. March ..cl111 820780 286198 Goele8o a0ngrdTe | Te0904 Gzaiad Giaez6 | 4321727 
ry 2 H arc eeeeeee . ’ ’ ’ ’ , ’ ’ ’ ’ 
weights and theron and gives the 4: 2%¢ 12 mills belonging to the associa- a ates 148,819 608,774 1,189,674 637,728 866,672 172,307 204,688 
b a -cheniienin th thority ¢ tion milled about 120,000,000 kilos in May 222222155) IIIII) 1ogiose § 974;899 758,888 648,253 642,003 471,999 309,663 
aap te ny “ A og Ana 4 id 1919. The industry is now meeting the June .........605 seeeee 666,701 | 978,158 1,171,336 $57,819 779,721 408,563 380,365 
eve y ead in trade entire milling needs of the country, with TUlY wrccccccece se eeeeese 483,197 1,195, . * , . , 
“elite pe os Teg gai“ ""” cepeds ,171, \ 050, . : 1 
or, commerce in the state, + an estimated saving of 40,000,000 marks August 288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 185,848 366,108 
© measure provides for appeal trom — annually through keeping this amount at Totals ,.....*4,379,248 5,572,688 9,663,657 10,826,633 7,988,602 7,897,453 4,897,129 4,666,267 


the decision of the bureau to the secre- 
tary of internal affairs, and also to the 
courts. Certificates of approval are to 
be furnished approved designs, and no 
prosecutions are to be made against per- 


home and increasing the value of agri- 
culture. There is yet no special wheat 
mill in the country, but plans are in 
progress for building a modern one in 
southern Finland. 








*Seven months, 











Farm Crop Values April 1 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the farm values of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat and flaxseed on April 1, 1921 and 1920, in cents per bushel: 





sons using the accepted types which have ‘ Baste - iain 
been sealed by local sealers of weights OHIO BAKERS AT CEDAR POINT State— Goi 1088 ree} fon. 1920 1921 "1920 “Y921 920 1921 1920 
and measures. Violations are punishable , aw MAING cecesseses ee ooo ©6200 8 732 #6116 «6118 «©6166 44.) =oee «= 080 178 
with a fine of not more than $500 or by The Ohio Association of the Baking N. Hampshire.... ... ... 98 181, 70 1000 90 a 
imprisonment of not more than one year. Industry will hold its summer convention Yermont wiio:::: 167 250 OF igs) 70 «Oss, tee 460 488180178 
DAYLIGHT SAVINGS LAW STANDS and outing at Cedar Point, June 21-23. node Island .... ..: -.. 150 201 75 105 i60 ::. 200 268 ... ... 
The committee in charge promises an Connecticut ...... eer Se wee Se | Re ee ee ee a 
The Allegheny County court, through unusually interesting business and enter- New Fork * ; 14 339 a7 178 ss 20 81 161 136 184 109 169 
President Judge Shafer, has sustained tainment programme, and the prospects Pennsylvania’... 158 227 88 162 66 99 ‘70 i236 127 167 105 160 
> — ht —. Roem — was re that this outing will be one of the Delaware .......- i a a CR ee: et eee 
adop y the city council last year. association has ever Maryland ....... 144 286)0=C( 76—«s168——S—ii(iti SL SO18KB2:C«242 = 77”ti‘«*tti«itn 
This year Mayor Babcock declined to pi gest the. Olle .an Virginia ......... 174 245 92 191 14 116 20 168 128 185138 177 

: ‘ West Virginia ...° 174 37 10 ove 
meee me Pony l — for A re oa The Ohio association now has a field North Carolina .. 188 266 101 207 82 115 ... «.. 159 208 114 146 
ment 0 e jaw, and several motion pic- manager, H. N. Dixon, and he and the South Carolina .. 230 283 105 212 ee. rae oo | erry 
cer eee Se Meee seermney, aeerey B Apmm are evelap- “Seg cri) tet ce nes ccs ss as gas ss das 
for = Re — cores 4 city ing a strong state organization. ype SID i480 2360 69) («583 4d si 90s«:Ssa87?=—sd 16817140 
council from seeing e daylight sav- Indiana ......... 1. 1s. es a. a 8 a we 
ing law went into effect. H ‘ pe Fee 140 0-235 530154 36 89 62 142 128 160 176~—(to.. 
& Pe ee rece 95 FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT Michigan... 142 236 «464 160 37 90 67 182 128 168 96 i683 
er cent of the mercantile interests of Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, Wisconsin ....... 131 222 68 151 40 91 66 144 #4119 160 82 173 
ittsburgh favored it, and they were ased on the methods employed by A. L. Minnesota ....... a ae ee ee ee, oo ee ae ae eS 
backed by the Chamber of Commerce. Russell during his service as statistician for sna senate eeee 23 a as Mes 3 | +4 ozs aaa soe 78 = 200 
Bakers, flour men, grocers and other {he Grain Corporation, ond on mt Goiter North Dakota’... 180 264 79 156 28 89 44 182 115 161 <:.  :.. 
tradesmen also were in favor of the tates fiour production and the flour and South Dakota... 108 231 36 135 27 se 42 138 «117 «162,100... 
change. It will stay in effect until the wheat movement for the period from June Nebraska ........ . BS me a Ra Ge ee ee 
last Sunday in September. 28, 1920, to April 23, 1921 (000’s omitted): rn ia : i60 340 48 18 68 (1171081663979 od 17 
nein annua petites fae tog oo Tennessee ....... 181 267 88 188 72 121 140 160 185 195 124 i6i 
Fe , , , Alabama ........ oe ae eR ee” RT Se’ ae 
D. R. Holmes, of the Blodgett-Holmes J™RC 28-April 23 ..... 89,066 112,281 101,776 Mississippi ...... See See ee a Gk ek et” bee 
Msg : : Flour exports and Louisiana ss She A LR Pee re ee 
Milling Co., Jenene, Wis., was a busi- imports, June 28-  iiccccs, a on ot on: oe. oe a eC. “a 
ness Visitor in Pittsburgh this week. BS ee OS a a ie 8 4 8 116 ‘e ° 
° : Exports .-+....-++++ 12,888 16,066 17,818  Atkansas .. oom aw em 
H. F. Stewart, local representative of Imports ............. - 1,400 96 40 Montana ........ 180 271 70-170 60 98 76> 164 108 148 «.. .. 
the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., was by tg Wyoming ...... Se ee ee? eee Oe BE A ARR ERR ER ees - bee 
DS SSC, ae ae 62 101 50 148 100 a: é 
seriously hurt when his automobile and — peceipts from farms. .616,000 737,072 703,893 now ieeutee ia 231 78 186 62 14 100 487 90 o3 
another car collided. Mr. Stewart had exports .............261,009 99,641 148,452 Arona...) ... 984 160 294 ... ... ws wee ae 2S : 
his hand lacerated when it was thrust Imports .............. 82,000 3,985 7,453 Utah ............ a ea i a aes: ee i ae a | is 
through: the windshield. Ground by mills .....400,797 522,772 451,924 Nevada ra es | Oe ee, ee a ee ee ee 
Wheat stocks, 110 nts 
Idaho ...... 109 248 «#51 4178 42 oO S06 289 160 : 

W. H. Cahill, sales agent Bernhard April 23, bus— Washington .. 118 246 94 202 45 108 #68 145 122 180 hie 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., and $s ptr gy EEE + 17,462 43,994 66,411 Oregon .......... 182 232 134 178 66 97 «984 149 119 190 ri se ae 
Gilbert S. Mann, of the Western Feed wailta Gna te tranatt. 84,582 97,848 64,160 California ....... 154 227 78 208 67 107 65 171 90 8 261 ° eee 


Manufacturers’ Association, of Chicago, 
were business visitors in Pittsburgh this 
week, 

. The Polish American Baking Co., of 





A motion picture trust, Nederlandsche 
Bioscoop Trust, has been established in 
the Netherlands. 


United States. . 
Flaxseed: 











133.5 234.0 63.0 158.6 39.3 90.7 











54.4 140.0 118.7 156.1 109.3 163.1 


Wisconsin, $1.52 per bu in 1921, $4.33 in 1920; Minnesota, $1.49 in 1921, 


$4.57 in 1920; Iowa, $1.35 in 1921, $4.78 in 1920; North Dakota, $1.43 in 1921, $4.60 in 1920; 
South Dakota, $1.39 in 1921, $4.36 in 1920; Kansas, $1.36 in 1921, $4.62 in 1920; Montana, 
$1.34 im 1921, $4.60 in 1920; United States, $1.426 in 1921, $4.557 in 1920, 
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The continuation of the meager de- 
mand for flour in local and outside do- 
mestic markets and the absence of ex- 
port demand are reflected in increasingly 
light milling operations, particularly by 
the interior mills. About one third of 
the interior mills of Washington and one 
half of the interior mills of Oregon are 
down, and the port mills of the two 
states are averaging only about one third 
of capacity. The uncertainty as to the 
outcome of the marine strike, which has 
tied up coastwise shipping and deep sea 
ships under the American flag, is further 
curtailing milling activities. 

Cut-off (clear) grades of flour are a 
drug on the market. As the Pacific Coast 
mills make a very short patent for the 
local family trade, the relatively large 
production of cut-off becomes a serious 
problem under conditions such as now 
exist, when the Orient and other markets 
using this grade of flour are not buying. 
This condition is largely accountable 
for the high price of family flour, com- 
pared,with straights and long patents. 

The advance of 15c bu in hard white 
varieties of wheat in the last 10 days 
has been only partially reflected in fam- 
ily patent quotations, which were ad- 
vanced 40c for the week to $8.35 bbl in 
straight cars, basis 49-lb cottons. 

A scattering carload business is being 
done in eastern and southeastern mar- 
kets, but aggregate sales are of small 
volume and at very close prices. No re- 
lief in freight rates has been granted yet, 
but the railroads are showing renewed 
interest in accumulating detailed infor- 
mation as to the past and potential flour 
tonnage, rates necessary to meet the 
competition of central states’ soft wheat 
flour mills, and as to the water move- 
ment of flour to the Atlantic seaboard 
and Gulf ports. 

patents, carloads, on track, sea- 
board, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: Dakota, 
$10@10.15 bbl; Montana, $9@9.25; local 
patent made of Dakota, Montana and 
Washington hard wheat, $7.90@8.65. 
Montana first clear is quoted at $6.70@ 
6.80 bbl; Dakota, $7.60@7.70. 

Feed advanced $1 this week, to $27 ton 
in straight cars, delivered transit points, 
for mill-run. Millfeed is scarce and in 
good demand. Montana mills are not 
offering. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Fiour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 573 2 
Last week ........ 52,800 16,224 31 
Year ago ......+665 52,800 37,608 71 
Two years ago..... 46,800 14,070 30 
Three years ago.... 46,800 35,454 75 
Four years ago.... 40,800 23,585 58 
Five years ago..... 40,800 12,617 31 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Fiour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 ,040 3 
Last week ........ 57,000 22,390 39 
YFOSP QBO. ...cevcces 57,000 30,893 54 
Two years ago .... 57,000 37,600 65 
Three years ago.... 57,000 37,490 65 
Four years ago..... 57,000 16,494 28 
Five years ago..... 57,000 24,577 43 


Fifty-one interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two wae ended April 30, 1921, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 224,880 bbls 
flour, made 77,943, or 34 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 85,925 made the previous 
fortnight by 51 interior mills, with a two 


weeks’ capacity of 251,680 bbls, or 34 
per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 

Wheat shipments from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in April to Japan were 63,986 bus; 
to Europe, 61,949. 

An application has been made by the 
North Pacific Freight Bureau to the 
state department of public works to in- 
crease the car minimum for cereals from 
30,000 to 40,000 Ibs. 

Effective May 10, differentials be- 
tween bulk and sacked grain will be re- 
duced by the Merchants’ Exchange from 
4c to 3c bu, resacks from 10c to 8c, bad 
order sacks from 4c to 3c. 


A. J. Bell, formerly manager, and H. 
H. Goodrich, formerly sales manager, 
Albers Bros. Milling Co. at Seattle, have 
gone into the brokerage business under 
the firm name of Bell & Goodrich. 


Japanese exporting houses which re- 
cently bought large quantities of wheat 
on the Pacific Coast are reported to have 
resold considerable here, the heavy ad- 
vance since the grain was purchased 
showing substantial profits. 


Rosswell T. Lord, for many years con- 
nected with the grain department of the 
Centennial Mill Co., and recently mana- 
ger of the Seattle Grain Co., a subsidiary 
company of the Centennial Mill Co., has 
resigned, to enter the grocery business. 


The 100-bb! mill of the Superior Milling 
Co., Winona, Wash., and the warehouses 
of that company and of the Winona 
Grain & Milling Co. have been sold to 
the Neil Bros. Grain Co., of Seattle and 
Spokane. Wilbur Kyle, of Spokane, will 
be the manager at Winona. 

April exports of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma, according to the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, were 111,713 bbls, as follows: 
Europe, 73,563 bbls; South America, 21,- 
886; Hongkong, 14,394; Japan, 1,000; 
Siberia, 670; British Columbia, 200. 
Water shipments to California, 30,808 
bbls; Hawaii, 8,264; Atlantic Coast, 
7,500; Alaska, 2,940. 

The grain committee of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of Seattle has made the fol- 
lowing trading rules for barley: No. 2, 
deliverable on contracts; No. 3 takes dis- 
count of 50c ton; No. 4, $1. Barley test- 
ing below 42 lbs bu is applicable on con- 
tracts at buyer’s option at additional 
discount of 50c ton for each pound per 
bushel under 42 Ibs. 

Some 60 bakers have struck at Spokane 
on the refusal of master bakers to sign 
the union wage scale and working agree- 
ment, and at their determination to op- 
erate on the open shop plan. Some of 
the master bakers have signed the union 
wage scale, and a protracted fight is 
probable. Master bakers insisting on 
the open shop have taken on new crews, 
and assert that they are now operating 
at 100 per cent efficiency. They state 
that they will stand firm for the new 
plan of operation, and regret, in looking 
back over past experiences, that aaa did 
not adopt it long ago. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Saw Francisco, Cat., May 7.—The ad- 
vance in wheat this week, with a conse- 
quent cs iy bomen of flour prices, has 
not caused buyers to enter the market. 
The bakers’ sad experience of the past 
few months in purchasing flour, which 
upon arrival showed them heavy losses, 
is tending to restrict buying until abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mill prices of flour have been advanced 
70c bbl this week. Prices now in effect 
are as follows: Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $10; Dakota clears, $8; Montana 
standard patents, $9.10; Montana clears, 
$7.10; fancy patent, 45¢ bbl over stand- 
ard prices; Kansas first patents, $10.10; 
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Kansas standard patents, $9.10; family 
patents, $9.30; straights, $8.60, —99” s, cot- 
ton, delivered ‘San Francisco. 

Considerable strength has. developed in 
the nrillfeed’market.. Offerings are re- 
stricted, and all grades of feed scarce. 
White bran and mill-run, $82@33 ton; 
middlings, $37@38; low grade flour, $40 
@42; eastern ‘red bran and mixed feed, 
$29@30. 


SPERRY FLOUR’S NEW CHEMIST 


Ten years’ service in the Sperry Flour 
Co. has brought to Charles B. Kress the 
reward of promotion to the post of chief 
chemist, to which position he has been 
appointed, following. the resignation of 
Bert. D. Ingels. His headquarters will 
be at Vallejo, where he began his labora- 
tory service in 1911. 

During this period the laboratory sys- 
tem of the company has expanded from 
crude equipment within a little one-room 





Charles B. Kress 


frame structure to six modern, com- 
pletely equipped laboratories at Vallejo, 
Stockton, and Los Angeles, Cal., Tacoma 
and Spokane, Wash., and Ogden, Utah. 

Mr. Kress comes to his new responsi- 
bilities thoroughly equipped. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan, his 
native state, and taught chemistry and 
science in Michigan and in California 
for five years. After postgraduate work 
at the universities of Chicago and Cali- 
fornia he served as assistant instructor 
in chemistry at the latter during 1909. 
A few months ago he established the 
newest Sperry laboratory at the mills 
at Ogden. 

NOTES 


E. W. Thompson, formerly with the 
Great Western Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
is now with the Taylor Milling Co., Los 
Angeles, 

The imports and exports through San 
Francisco during March totaled $17,399,- 
037, nearly $1,000,000 more than in Feb- 
ruary, but $4,000,000 less than in Janu- 
ary. The total imports and exports for 
the first quarter of 1921 were $55,077,515. 

Through the instrumentality of the 
Rice Association of California the 
American Relief Administration has pur- 
chased 600 tons of California broken rice 
or screenings, which will be distributed 
through the European Relief Adminis- 
tration to aid the acute food situation 
there. The shipment will go forward 
the latter part of May from San Fran- 
cisco, and it is believed that other orders 
will follow. 

It is reported that the Colonel D. C. 
Jackling interests have taken options on 
between 2,000 and 3,000 acres of the most 
fertile delta lands, and will farm them 
intensively. The same interests have 
taken over the great Western Pacific 
warehouses here. The concern is known 
as the San Joaquin Wharf & Warehouse 
Co. Ata meeting held in San Francisco, 
R. Thayer, A. J. McLean and F. J. Par- 
sons, represented Colonel Jackling. 


The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
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merce. Grain Trade Association reports 
the stocks. of grain in warehouses and 
on wharves, in tqns,.on May 1, as. fol- 
lows: wheat, Port Costa 5,633, Stockton 
6,940, San Francisco 336; barley, Port 
Costa 9,565, Stockton 8,449, San Fran- 
cisco 4,699: oats, 370; beans, 146,713 
sacks. Receipts of grain at San Fran- 
cisco for the month of April are as 
follows: wheat, 1,345 tons; barley, 6,107; 
oats, 578; corn, 661; beans, 60,441 sacks. 

The Near East Relief has inaugurated 
a “Buy a Barrel of Flour” campaign, 
and two of the leading justices of the 
appellate court are asking the retail gro- 
cers to stand large cardboard posters on 
their counters, that the customers may 
drop coins into the slots provided. Flour 
thus bought will be shipped from Cali- 
fornia in a Robert Dollar Steamship Co. 
boat through the canal and the Medi- 
terranean to the starving thousands of 
Armenians. The orders will be filled by 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., the sales- 
men of which will deliver the posters to 
all grocers who will agree to place them 
upon the counter. 

Extension of the freight service of the 
Pacific Mail in the intercoastal line 
from Baltimore to New York is .an- 
nounced. The Pacific Mail. has complet- 
ed an agreement with the Halshaw 
Steamship Lines, Inc., and the Old Do- 
minion Line in New York, to handle car- 
goes for San Francisco between New 
York and Baltimore and Norfolk. The 
two companies will accept through bills 
of lading in New York for shipments to 
Central America, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Shipments from San Fran- 
cisco and other Pacific Coast ports for 
New York will be carried by the Pacific 
Mail to Baltimore and Norfolk, and 
transferred to the lines running to New 
York. 


According to the San Francisco. office 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture the early part of the week 
was unusually cool, which hindered .the 
growth of all crops. During the latter 
part of the week there were two hot 
days, and following them moderate show- 
ers fell in the Sacramento valley and in 
the northern coast counties. These rains 
did an immense amount of good, but the 
preceding hot weather dried out the top 
soil and hindered growth, except in the 
case of hops and corn. Owing to the dry 
weather considerable barley and oats will 
not mature, and where this is the case, 
that in the best condition is being cut 
for hay. Fall sown wheat and barley in 
the northern counties is heading nicely, 
though in some places with short straw. 
Late sown barley, wheat, and oats, on 
account of the hot weather, did not make 
satisfactory growth. 

R. C. Mason. 


UTAH 


Ocpen, Uran, May 7.—Improvement 
in market conditions of Utah and Idaho 
was reported this week by millers and 
grain buyers, the tendency being toward 
heavier purchasés of flour and .the more 
rapid movement of what grain ‘remains 
in country elevators and on the farms. 
Rains the latter part of the week, which 
proved helpful to growing crops, were 
the only deterrent to this crop movement, 
and roads remained in fair condition. 

Ogden prices on wheat were. 90@95c 
bu, and in country districts remained 
about 85@90c. There has been practi- 
cally no change as to price in two weeks. 

Flour prices for the week had only 
nominal changes, being $6@6.50 for fam- 
ily patents and hard wheat flour, basis 
48-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. Ogden. Some 
sales were made to southeastern markets 
at $6@6.25 for standard and $6.50@6.75 
for high patents, f.o.b. lower river points, 
basis 96-lb cotton bags. Pacific Coast 
prices for Utah flour were $7@7.50 for 
family patents and hard wheat flour, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. California 
common points. No: change was.made in 
bran prices, $20 ton, f.o.b. Ogden, car- 
load lots, and $22.50@25, f.o.b. California 
points. 

- With the opening of spring, there has 
been brisker- business along general lines 
in the country districts and this has _bet- 
tered local sales. Increased demand from 
the Southeast has been reported by mill- 
ers as giving better tone to Utah mill- 
ing conditions. Small mills continue to 
operate at about 50 per cent capacity, 
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the larger plants in and Salt Lake 
City running pr ly full time. 
NOTES 


Idaho’s state seed show, next January, 
will probably be held at Idaho Falls. 

A campaign t white and oth- 

rennial ete ry haw arm crops 

in Utah has been started r direction 
of the crops and pests inspectors, as- 
sisted by the Utah Agricultural College. 

The Progressive Business Club has ex- 
tended invitations to E. R. Alton, mana- 

r of the Globe mills, and Joseph M. 

arker, manager of the Sperry mills, to 
speak before that organization, detailing 
facts regarding those two new plants. 

Ogden mills which participated in the 
“Made-in-Ogden” ey (me during the 
ast week were the Sperry Flour Co., 
ilobe Grain & Milling Co., Albers Bros. 
Milling Co., Holley Milling Co., West 
Ogden Milling Co. and Associated Farm- 
ers’ Milling Co. 

Weather conditions in the intermoun- 
tain states have been excellent for grow- 


ing wheat and other grain. Wheat shows _ 


an excellent stand on a normal acreage. 
The so-called “dry farm” areas of both 
Utah and Idaho have ample moisture, 
and there has not yet been need for use 
of any irrigation water. 

Shippers of alfalfa seed over the Salt 
Lake route will be benefited by a new 
storage in transit rule, giving oppor- 
tunity for handling in Salt Lake City 
under transcontinental rates. Salt Lake 
City has been made the center for the 
alfalfa seed pool. Practically all such 
seed grown in the state will be cleaned 
and graded at that point. 

The Malad irrigation project, which 
lies in both Utah and Idaho, includes 
14,000 acres of land, a large part of 
which is devoted to wheat growing. As 
water stored in the reservoir has disap- 
peared each year through some under- 
ground passageway, officials of the two 
states have proposed that it be turned 
over to the United States reclamation 
service. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





LOS ANGELES 


Los Awnoges, Cau. May 7.—Flour 
buyers seem to be taking a little more 
interest. in the market than for some 
time. What effect the present fluctua- 
tions will have is a matter of conjecture, 
but so far the advances have tended to 
discourage buying rather than to increase 
it. The majority of the buyers can see 
no good reason for these advances, and 
are expecting declines to offset them. 
Prices quoted at close of yesterday’s 
market are approximately as follows: 
blue-stems, $7.75@8.25 bbl; Montana, 
$8.50@8.80; Idaho, $7.50@8; Dakota, 
$9.50@9.75; Kansas, $8.80@9.30; local 
bakers blends, $7.80. All prices are for 
standard patents, car lots, packed in cot- 
ton 14’s. 

There is a slight shortage of millfeed 
in this market, with a resulting advance 
in prices. Green feed is getting scarce 
in some. sections, as rains this season 
were _not plentiful, and this, together 
with the fact that the coming crop will 
be somewhat late, is advancing prices. 
Another factor is that mills are running 
on .a shorter schedule and are turning 
out less feed. Barley and milo have 
both advanced about $5 in the past two 
weeks; as. well as local millfeed, which is 

at $84@35 ton. Kansas bran is 
at- $81@82 and Utah-Idaho at 
86. Cottonseed nieal is worth about 
$29, basis 36 per cént protein. 

. 4 ‘ E o 

The new crop of Imperial valley bar- 
ley will be harvested within the next 
week or two. 

H. G. Sprenger, of Glendale, has sold 
his bakery to C. D. Neff, recently of 
Bellingham, Wash. 

The semiannual picnic of the Los An- 
Beles Grain Exchange will be held on 

talina Island, May 14-15. 

The Fancy. bakery, Glendale, of which 
Fisher & C were proprietors, 
has been sold to Henry Walsma. | 

The first Los. Angeles Business Show 
held here the last week in April was a 
decided success. Exhibits were excellent, 
and attendance exceeded expectations. 

J. L. Hisey, president Hisey Grain Co., 


. manager of the Lake View No. 2 
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eral 
il Co., 
at the annual meeting of the company 
held recently. 

There has been a general‘ rain in this 
section during the past 24 hours. It is 
a question whether it will be of much 
benefit, coming so late. Some barley 
that is going for hay is being cut, and 
this the rain will certainly not help. 

It is estimated that the harvest of 
grain barley will be delayed until July 
1 possibly, owing to the lack of moisture. 
San Diego has had only about 4% in 
of rain this season, and the crop pros- 
pects are light. Grain crops generally 
will be 20 to 30 days late. 

W. J. Doran, vice president Citizens’ 
National Bank of Los Angeles, has been 
appointed receiver for Crombie & Co., 
also of Los Angeles. Mr. Hisey, who 
has been acting as general manager of 
this company for the past two months, 
reports this action necessary to maintain 
Crombie & Co. as a going concern. Mar- 
ket fluctuations, together with losses 
taken after a fire some time ago, are 
responsible. Crombie & Co. are well 
known in this section, and will no doubt 
soon be in going condition. : 

"'W. R. Goerz. 


was re-elected president ' and 





MONTANA 


Great Fatis, Mont., May 7.—With the 
improvement in the wheat market, flour 
prices were increased 60c per 100 lbs, 
while feeds remained stationary. Mill- 
ers say there is not enough demand to 
call the activity a market. Current 
prices: flour, $8.85 bbl in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b. Great Falls, in car lots; millfeed 
$22 ton, and bran $21, same terms. 


NOTES 


Farmers about Harlem, Blaine County, 
have formed an organization to promote 
summer fallowing of all land _ possible. 

Railroads of Montana have restored 
their rates on building materials to the 
schedule prevailing prior to August, 1920, 
when the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion awarded an increase in rates, 


Sweet Grass and adjacent towns near 
the Canadian line report delay in seed- 
ing, owing to rains and snows, and the 
acreage now in the ground is materially 
less than usual for the time of year. 


Montana grown potatoes have attract- 
ed a market from Maine to California. 
Nine carloads of seed potatoes have been 
shipped from Kalispell ‘recently, and 67 
carloads of all grades have been shipped 
since Jan. 1, 

Denton, one of the important wheat 
towns on the Milwaukee road in the Ju- 
dith basin, has been getting a satisfac- 
tory amount of moisture recently, and 
reports from there indicate that the 
wheat crop this year will be large. 

Eight hundred and four farmers of 
Hill County got a total of $121,786 from 
the government seed grain loan fund this 
year and pledged themselves to seed 85,- 
000 acres of grain with the money. About 
70 per cent of the acreage will be spring 
wheat. 

Construction work of considerable pro- 

rtions will be started this year by the 

nited States reclamation service on the 
Milk River project. ‘The contract has 
been let for the enlargement of the Nel- 
son reservoir. It. calls for completion 
by December, 1922. 

According to R. A. Cooley, entomolo- 
gist of the Montana State College, the 


pale western cut worm is the one doing 


to the. wheat crop of 
believes. that-a large 


so much dama 
the state, and 


F Ncatg eag or the so-called winter killing is 
u 


e to this cut worm. 
C. C. Davis, commissioner of agricul- 


ture, finds by his reports of April 23 that 


the acreage to be seeded this year will 
be from 10 to 33 per cent less than one 


year ago. Some damage is reported from 


a few points by wire and cut worms, but 
it is believed to. be small. 

President Howard, of the American 
Farm Bureau, was in Bozeman this week 
to confer with farm bureau officials and 
others interested in the farmers’ welfare 
in Montana. It was announced that the 

rincipal subject to be considered would 

e marketing of farm produce. 

Thomas D. yay see president and 

manager Montana Farming Corporation, 


the largest farming outfit in the North- 
west,. says that conditions have never 
looked better for a grain crop. His cor- 
ration has 17,000 acres seeded on the 
ort Peck Indian reservation near Har- 
lem, and 23,000 on the Crow’ reservation 
near Hardin. 

Methods to control the maggot which 
has been working on wheat in portions 
of the state have been found, according 
to F. E. MacSpadden, county agent for 
Cascade County. One of the easiest and 
quickest lines of attack recommended to 
farmers is to break any land affected, 
and seed it to oats. It is claimed the 
maggot will not bother the oats. 

An important ruling has just been 
made by the attorney general of Mon- 
tana in which he holds that where a 
farmer received aid from the govern- 
ment in a seed grain loan while he was 
owing his local bank, the bank’s waiver 
of right on its mortgage in order to give 
the farmer a right to get the seed loan 
made it jointly liable for the seed grain 
loan. 

Joun A, Curry. 





OREGON 


PortLanp, Orgcon, May 7.—Two ad- 
vances in bakers flour, one of 50c and 
another of 25c, helped stimulate the mar- 
ket, which was quite active the latter 
part of the week. Family grades of flour 
were raised 40c. The new list quotes 
family patents at $8.35, whole wheat at 
$6.75, graham at $6.55, bakers hard wheat 
at $7.75, bakers blue-stem patents at 
$7.25, and valley bakers and straights at 
$6.50 


Millfeed was quiet, and prices were not 
changed. Mill-run is quoted at $28 ton. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

This week. «.....+.. 48,000 20,290 4 
Last week. ........ 48,000 21,975 45 
TORP OOS occ ccvevs 48,000 44,958 93 
Two years ago .... 42,600 35,831 s4 
Three years ago.... 33,000 26,749 81 
Four years ago...,¥ 33,000 21,562 65 


Wheat prices here followed the eastern 
advance regularly. There was a good 
demand throughout the week, but selling 
by farmers was not free. Closing bids 
at the Merchants’ Exchange: hard white, 
$1.40; white club and soft white, $1.38; 
northern spring, $1.36; hard winter, 
$1.35; red Walla, $1.33. 

There was a little demand for corn 
and some for oats, but barley was inac- 
tive. Last prices on the board: white and 
gray oats, $39 ton; eastern yellow corn, 


$31@31.50; brewing barley, $24; feed 


barley, $22. 
NOTES 


Wheat shipments from Portland in 
April were the largest in the history of 
the port, amounting to 5,213,742 bus, 
valued at $4,195,486. Flour exports in 
the same month were 138,412 bbls, worth 
$761,849. 

Winter wheat is doing well in Oregon. 
Seeding of spring wheat, oats and barley 
continues, but has been retarded some- 
what in the northwestern counties vy 
wet weather. Early sown spring grain 
is making a good start. Little corn has 
been planted yet. 

J. E. Lenhart, a retired grain dealer, 
committed suicide at his home in Baker, 
Oregon, Monday, by hanging himself in 
his garage. It was thought he brooded 
over the partial loss of his eyesight. Mr. 
Lenhart formerly operated grain ware- 
houses in North Powder, Oregon. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended May 
7, a8 reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ..... 823 1,587 vee 325 105 
re 3,781 116 Kee 72 34 
Pacific ..... 232 bee 23 ° 

Totals ....4,836 1,703 .... 420 139 


Prev. week..8,375 1,914 20 101 434 
Totals July 1- 


May 7,..233,516 33,397 2,624 18,944 32,312 





There are about 12 factories in Austria 
engaged in the manufacture of motor 
tractors, an industry which has been en- 
couraged by the Austrian government as 


part of the programme to increase land’ *140e o41e = 367485892 


cultivation. 


May 11, 1921 


United Statee—Wheat and Rye Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre {area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre In bushels): 


——— Wheat—_,, m—Ry 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
1921*... 40,605 629 15 4,653 72 14 
1920.... 67,412 790 14 6,043 69 14 
1919.... 72,808 934 13 7,103 «#689 = «613 
1918 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917. 4,317 63 15 


it) 46,089 637 «14 
6 


1916. 62,316 63 12 $3,213 49 16 
1916. 60,4691,026 17 $3,129 64 17 
1914 63,541 89 17 2,641 43 17 
1918. 60,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912. 465,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911 49,643 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910. 45,681 635 14 2,186 36 16 
1909. 44,261 683 16 2,196 30 13 
1908. 47,557 666 14 1,948 382 16 
1907. 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906. 47,806 735 15 2,002 33 17 
1905. 47,864 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904. 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 15 
1903. 49,466 638 13 1,907 29 165 
1902. 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901. 49,896 748 16 1,988 30 165 
1900. 42,4956 622 12 1,691 24 15 
1899. 44,693. 647 12 1,659 24 14 
1898. 44,065 675 15 1,643 26 16 
1897. 39,466 630 13 1,704 27 16 
1896. 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1896. $4,047 467 14 1,890 237 14 
1894. $4,882 460 138 1,946 27 14 
1893. 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892. $8,654 616 13 2,164 28 13 
1891. $9,917 612 15 2,176 382 16 
1890. 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889. 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 138 
1888. 37,386 416 11 2,366 28 12 
1887. 87,642 4566 12 2,068 21 10 
1886 36,806 457 12 24 «611 


1866-75f. 20,470 245 12 
*May 1 estimate, winter wheat 
tAverage crop per year for the period. 


only. 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 

United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): 

WINTER WHEAT 

"20 °19 °18 °17 °16 °15 ‘14 °13 12 °11 
98106176 87 91 61 
17 53 


State— 
Kansas. 137162102 45 
Illinois.. 36 657 56 

Missouri. 33 60 53 
N’braska 58 565 33 7 65 67 64 658 51 38 
Ohio.... 28 63 43 41 22 40 37 36 10 36 
Okla.... 46 654 33 36 30 39 48 18 20 9 
Indiana. 28 42 49 83 19 46 43 40 10 384 
Texas... 16 34 9 16 13 26 14 14 11 7 
Penn’a.. 25 29 25 24 26 26 
Wash... 20 20 14 11 18 36 25 32 27 26 


Michigan 14 19 10 16 18 20 17 18 7 18 
Iowa.... 8 17 9 3 641411 11 7 6 
Calif’fnia. 916 8 7 67 7 4 6 9 
Oregon... 18 16 11 8 138 16 14 12 17 13 
Virginia. 11 13 13 16 156 17 11 11 9 9 
Kent’cky 6 10 12 9 8 10 18 10 7 10 
Colorado 17 12 10 8 7 9 6 4 6 8 
Maryl’d. 11 11 11 11 10 10 18 8 9 9 
M erm. 20 20 7 86 8188 Ot CUT 
Tennessee 4 7 8 6 8 911 8 7 8 

ae 2 2. 2 eae ee he CF 
B@ahe... © 6 F 6 8 8 «8 2 12 
Ww. Veo 4 6-6 6@ @€@'3 42.88 8 
eS oe oe ee oe a ee ee ee 
>, eae ae oe mee oe oe ee eee See 
Montana 4 8 9 8 12 23 11 12 12 7 
Georgia SAG. 2. 1) Oh) Be aie -4 3 
Utah.. s..8 8 8 8 -¢ 8 8 $38 
Others.. 15 11 12 16 17 16 12 11 9 9 
Totals, 


U. 8S. 578 729 565 413 481 674 685 524 400 431 
SPRING WHEAT 





State ‘'20 °19 °18 °17°16 ‘16 "14 '13 '12 °11 
N. Dak. 68 65106 56 39 152 82 79144 73 
Minn... 28 35 75 60 26 70 42 67 67 44 
S. Dak. 26 29 60 43 22 61 31 83 62 15 
Wash.. 18 19 16 18 19 16 16 21 26 26 
Idaho.. 16 18 18 9 7 . & 2.8.8 
Illinois. 6 8 8 1... ss Sp She. 68 
Mont... 16 8 21 10 17 20 7 8 8 6& 
Iowa... 6 6 15 6 38 Ss 6-8 6 46 
Win.-s 8 6 8 8. 8 .. 8 &: fe 2 
Colo... 6 5&6 6 6 4 . oe oS 3 
Neb.. s ¢€-.6°4 4 4 4 4 4 8 
Oregon. 56 4 4 4 6 2. 2» 2 4 
Wyo... 43 6 8 2 > Gy Se ee 
Ww. Mes 2 8 83 2 1 OE: See ee ae 
Utah... 3 3 @€° 3 8 —-3 3-3 38 
Others. 3 4 383 6 2 oe. 2: @ 29 
Totals, 

U. S. 209 205 356 224156 352 206 240 330 191 
Totals, 


all w't 787 934 921 637 686 1,025 891 763 730 621 





Bulgaria—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Bulgaria, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1920.. 41,190 9,676 8,931 14,066 39,650 
1919.. 36,029 7,387 6,490 10,538 39,412 
1918.. 25,341 3,613 4,427 7,094 8,144 
1917.. 33,294 . *5,000 6,901 11,980 17,780 
1916 27,764 7,372 5,306 10,037 17,471 
1915 36,940 9,545 7,107 11,848 29,821 
1914 25,979 8,080 7,265 9,217 30,901 
1913 51,256 10,125 9,401 13,891 33,200 
1912 44,756 8,707 8,422 12,440 28,475 
1911 48,000 10,421 8,992 12,390 30,589 
1910 42,247 10,789 9,045 14,083 28,360 
1909 36,560 ..... ache, apes. Honee 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1921ft... 2,481 as6 404 413 eee 
1920.... 2,164 322 420 508 1,435 
1919.... 2,080 305 450 478 1,407 

14-18 
1,475 


*Conjectural. Winter crops only. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN. MILLER 


NEW MINNEAPOLIS BAG FACTORY 


A trip through a modern bag factory, 
to the Ronen at least, is about as be- 
wildering as a three-ring circus. When 
one looks at such a commonplace article 
as a flour sack, he does not suspect that 
it passes through so many different proc- 
esses of manufacture before it arrives at 
its finished stage. It would require a 
large-sized volume to tell the story of a 
flour sack, were one to start at its gene- 
sis, the sowing of the cottonseed in the 
South, or with the jute in its far-off 
home in India. 

When one enters a bag manufacturing 
plant for the first time, he naturally has 
some preconceived ideas as to how a 
flour bag is made, whether it be a jute, 
cotton or paper one. He loses these 
notions very quickly, however, because 
the actual thing is so different from 
anything he had imagined. What he 
sees may be indicated by the following 
attempt to convey the writer’s impres- 
sions while visiting the new factory of 
the Northern Bag Co. in Minneapolis. 

The building is a very imposing one. 
It has a frontage of 270 ft, and is 160 ft 
deep. It is six stories high, of brick and 
concrete construction, with trimmings of 
Bedford stone, and surmounted by a 
tower, rising to the height of 171 ft 
above the sidewalk. This tower houses 
a 50,000-gallon water tank to supply the 
sprinkler system with which the building 
is equipped. 

Immediately inside the main entrance 
a passenger elevator carries the visitor 
to the top floor of the building, where are 
located the offices and directors’ rooms. 
It is then that one gets an idea of how 
large the building really is. On this floor 
are two spacious restrooms for the em- 
ployees, the women’s restroom being par- 
ticularly homelike, with its ferneries, 
rockers and rugs. A matron is employed 
to look after the welfare of the girls. 
There is also a well-equipped cafeteria, 
where meals are served to the employees 
at cost. Each employee is furnished an 
individual steel locker. 

The next three floors below are used 
for manufacturing, which naturally falls 
into three main divisions, jute bag mak- 
ing, cotton bag making, and printing. 
One floor is devoted to each of these de- 
partments, and so equipped as to pro- 
mote the conversion of the raw material 
into the finished article in an orderly 
and rapid mechanical sequence. The 
needs of the several departments have 
been provided for by special details in 
construction. _ This feature is especially 
developed in the printing department, in 
which every detail of designing, engrav- 
ing and printing of the character special- 
ly required in the business has been pro- 
vided for in a comprehensive manner, 
fully recognizing the progressive char- 
acter of this branch of the printer’s art. 

The basement and -first floor are used 
exclusively for storage purposes. The 
former, which is partly above the side- 
walk level, has a 20-ft ceiling, and is un- 
usually well lighted and ventilated. Both 
these floors cover the entire area of the 
building. The other floors have 14-ft 
ceilings, but from the second story two 
large courts, approximately 40x60 ft each, 
give light and air to the center of the 
building, and afford ideal working condi- 
tions for the employees. 

The storage room is an eye-opener. In 
it hundreds and hundreds of bales illus- 
trate conclusively what it means to op- 
erate four months away from the source 
of raw material. The bag factory must 
anticipate in advance the needs of its 
customers, long before these customers 
even begin to think of their requirements. 

The Northern Bag Co.’s plant is one of 
the best of its kind in the country. There 
are four wide, well-lighted stairways, 
which serve also as fire escapes; four 
freight elevators, a spiral conveyor and 
a passenger elevator make communica- 
tion between all parts of the building as 
simple as possible. The entire floor area 
of the building is about 245,000 sq ft. 

The Soo Line tracks are at the back, 
and there are 11 shipping doors for re- 
ceiving and delivering goods’ by train. 
There is a large assembling and shipping 
room on the first floor, with a driveway 
for trucks directly inside the building. 

The building is so arranged that two 
additional stories can. be added when 


needed, without interfering with the 
sprinkler system and water supply. Pow- 
er for the plant is furnished by the 
General Electric Co., although there is a 
big boiler room in the sub-basement, and 
an individual power plant may be in- 
stalled later. 

The business now carried on by the 
Northern Bag Co. dates back to 1880. 
At that time W. R. Morison, a jute 
manufacturer of. Dundee, Scotland, then 
the center of the industry, was urged by 
Minneapolis millers to establish a bag 
factory in this city.. The needs of the 
trade at that time, of course, were limit- 
ed, the export flour business being in its 
infancy. 

Mr. Morison established a bag. manu- 
facturing unit in the plant of the Hard- 
wood Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. This was 
one of the minor interests of the late 
George H. Christian, its business being 
the manufacture of flour barrels. 

Mr. Christian had not failed to notice 
the waning popularity of the wooden 
package. Hence, when his tenant’s busi- 
ness was being dissolved in 1888 on ac- 
count of the death of the principal, the 
Hardwood Mfg. Co. absorbed the bag 
unit, and continued both branches of the 
package business for the next 20 years, 
by which time bags had so far supplant- 
ed barrels that the company discontinued 
the manufacture of the latter in order 
to devote all the space at its disposal to 
the growing needs of its bag factory. 

The barrel business did not die, how- 
ever, without some effort to keep it 
alive. One interesting phase of it re- 
sulted from the fact that many mills in 
northern Minnesota and Dakota could 
not ship direct in barrels, because they 
had no local supply. To bridge this gap, 
a flour packing plant was installed by 
the Hardwood Mfg. Co., whereby the 
distant mills were enabled to ship their 
flour to Minneapolis in bags and have 
it repacked and shipped to the East in 
barrels. These diverse activities under 
a single roof once moved the editor of 
The Northwestern Miller to refer to the 
institution as “a miller’s barber shop.” 
This expression had a certain advertisin 
value, and enlivened an otherwise dul 
period in the trade. 

With the expansion made in 1908, the 
physical limits of the company’s premises 
on Third Avenue South were reached, 
and the demands upon the capacity of 
the plant, incident to the development of 
flour milling and kindred interests in 


the Northwest, made a new site and plant 
essential. The site was secured on Wash- 
ington and Seventh Avenues North, but 
building operations were postponed on 
account of the war. Work was begun 
late in 1919, and the company moved into 
its new building early this year. 

James W. Falconer is president of the 
Northern Bag Co, W. P. Christian vice 
president, C. S. Sheldon treasurer, John 
Falconer secretary, and J. A. Skinner as- 
sistant secretary. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





NONDELIVERY EXCUSED 


A decision having an important bear- 
ing on undetermined lawsuits involving 
the validity of government interference 
during the war with the performance of 
contracts for the sale of goods as an 
excuse for nonperformance of such con- 
tracts was handed down by the United 
States circuit court of appeals, second 
circuit, in the case of Roxford Knitting 
Co. vs. Moore & Tierney, 265 Fed. 177. 
The substance of the decision is that a 
manufacturer was released from obli- 
gation to perform a contract for the de- 
livery of goods within a stated period, 
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through virtually being compelled by the 
federal government to devote the entire 
product of the factory to the supplying 
of the army and navy on orders given 
through the advisory commission of the 
council of national defense. 

The court noted that it was “not ques- 
tioned that, if a party by his contract 
charges himself with an obligation pos- 
sible to be performed, he must make it 
good, unless performance is rendered 
impossible by the act of God, the law, or 
the other party.” But it was held that 
there was a prevention of performance 
in this case by the law, although the 
manufacturer entered into contracts with 
the government for the army and navy 
supplies “voluntarily”; it appearing that, 
if the contracts had not been entered 
into, the plant would probably have been 
commandeered by the government under 
the national defense act. 

A. L. H. Street. 





The peak of unemployment is said to 
have been passed in New York City. 
Many of the city’s leading industries 
have appreciably enlarged operations 
since the beginning of the year. 








United States—Average Farm Prices 
Average prices received by producers of the United States, in cents per bushel, for the 
products named, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: 





Date— Wheat Corn Oats 
1910—Dec, 1 ..ncseeeeee 88. 48.0 34.4 
1911—Dec. 1 ....eeecees 87.4 61.8 45.0 
1912—Dec, 1 ...cssecees 76.0 48.7 31.9 
1918—Dec. 1 .recceeeees 79.9 69.1 39.2 
1914—Dec. 1 ...seeceeee 98.6 64.4 43.8 
1916—Dec. 1 ..cseceeees 91.9 57.5 36.1 
1916—Dec, 1 ..neseseees 160.3 88.9 62.4 
1917—Dec. 1 ..seseeeees 200.8 127.9 66.6 
1918—Dec. 1 > 136.9 71.9 
1919—Jan. 1 144.7 70.8 

Feb, 1 138.1 64.3 
March 1 137.2 62.6 
April 1 149.6 65.8 
May 1 162.6 70.9 
June 1 171.2 71.2 
July 1 176.5 70.9 
Aug. 1 191.2 76.3 
Sept, 1 185.4 71.7 
Ook, 2 cccccccccee 153.9 68.4 
Nov. 1 cccccecdecs 133.4 68.7 
Dec, 1 134.9 71.7 
1920—Jan, 1 ....scecvees 140.4 78.2 
Feb. 146.8 82.7 
March 1 148.5 84.5 
April 1 158.6 90.7 
May 1 .cccccccoce 169.6 98.3 
TUMO 1 cccccccccse 186.2. 102.9 
JULY 1 cccsccscces 185.6 104.6 
AUB. 1 ccccccccecs 163.7 81.9 
BORE. 2 ccccceceece 155.7 70.2 
Oct, 1 wcccccccecs 121.3 60.7 
Bev. 1 nccccceacees 87.3 64.5 
DOG. 1 acecvcccecs 67.7 47.2 
1921—Jan. 1 ....seeeees 66.7 45.6 
Ped. 1 ... 62.4 41.8 
March 1 . 64.5 41.9 
April 1 63.0 39.3 








Buck- Pota- Sweet Flax- 

Barley Rye wheat toes potatoes seed 
67.8 71.6 66.1 55.7 67.1 231.7 
86.9 83.2 72.6 79.9 75.6 182.1 
50.5 66.3 66.1 60.6 72.6 114.7 
63.7 63.4 75.5 68.7 72.6 119.9 
64.3 86.5 76.4 48.7 73.0 126.0 
51.6 83.4 78.7 61.7 62.1 174.0 
88.1 122.1 112.7 146.1 84.8 248.6 
113.7 166.0 160.0 122.8 110.8 296.6 
91.7 1651.6 166.5 119.3 135.2 340.1 
91.3 150.7 162.9 116.1 142.1 327.7 
86.8 140.4 158.1 114.4 143.1 $10.1 
85.4 132.2 148.4 109.4 153.7 327.4 
92.7 145.8 149.6 105.4 160.7 348.7 
103.9 155.6 147.8 118.9 174.6 361.4 
109.2 143.7 165.6 121.4 173.7 389.3 
108.4 138.6. 160.8 128.4 159.8 444.1 
118.7 149.7 165.9 192.8 167.9 640.6 
115.6 138.3 159.8 187.6 175.4 617.6 
115.3 135.8 162.0 164.2 164.7 438.2 
117.1 129.8 160.7 1652.8 143.9 382.3 
120.9 184.56 147.4 161.4 133.3 438.9 
130.2 162.3 1650.7 178.6 138.2 433.6 
137.1 154.5 164.9 217.6 156.6 456.5 
129.3 145.0 165.7 243.6 172.2 472.7 
140.0 166.1 168.1 295.6 185.8 4655.7 
146.4 183.1 168.8 393.6 205.2 448.2 
148.3 183.9 180.2 421.38 216.6 421.1 
142.0 189.0 202.7 386.0 213.6 869.6 
121.0 168.6 181.8 302.9 2238.6 303.7 
105.0 168.9 176.3 184.9 200.7 290.3 
91.2 162.3 169.4 184.8 160.8 279.7 
81.7 142.1 181.0 118.3 122.1 240.1 
70.7 127.8 129.1 116.4 112.7 176.6 
64.4 124.7 126.4 105.6 113.0 163.7 
57.2 181.6 118.7 95.6 117.8 156.3 
56.8 126.1 116.3 84.0 119.8 150.4 
54.4 118.7 109.3 77.8 127.4 142.6 


Model Factory Recently Completed by the Northern Bag Co. in Minneapolis 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dvu.vurn, Minn., May 9.—The strength 
in wheat last week caused mills to ad- 
vance their quotations on spring wheat 
patent flour-50c bbl, but clear showed no 
effect of the higher price for the raw 
material-“and continued at its former 
level. The week brought a fair increase 
in the inquiry, and improvement ‘in the 
volume: of actual buying. | Sales were 
mainly small lots to cover immediate or 
close’ needs, ‘There was a’ fair: demand 
for clear for export, and-mills could have 
sold more had they been in: position to 
accept orders. 

The durum mill disposed of small lots 
in mixed cars to users in need of sup- 
plies in the very near future. Most 
buyers continue to work out their: old 
contracts, and until these are cleaned up 
and a new demand develops, present slow 
conditions will probably continue. The 
mill increased its. asking quotations 50c 
bbl last week, and l5c again today, due 
to the strong wheat market. 

Rye flour advanced last week 10@25c 
bbl; but lost 5@10c today on the easier 
rye market.. The sales consisted of job 
lots in mixed cars of flour to the outside 
trade. Local-users made small bookings. 

Millfeed is quiet and steady, and-de- 
mand has dropped off. Buyers early in 
the week took on supplies as ‘needed, in 
mixed cars’ with ‘flour, but most of them 
are now working off old bookings and 
show no, other interest. The;mills are 
operating: lightly, and sell all their feed 
as fast as made. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TES WOO noc ccccescsceep 7,185 19 
Last week ......ceeeeeeees 6,210 17 
EMME VOGE occ cccccocvcceces 11,240 30 
Two years ago .....-..005% 34,270 93 


NOTES 


E. N. Bradley, manager Globe Eleva- 
tor Co., has returned from a three weeks’ 
visit in the East. 

Julius H. Barnes, of the Barnes-Ames 
Co., arrived in Duluth last Thursday for 
a visit of a few days. 

Feeders were fairly good buyers of 
oats last week. Stocks here are large, 
and receipts are light. 

Arrivals of flour for shipment by lake 
are increasing, and shipments are in- 
creasing correspondingly. 

No corn was shipped last week and 
a little is still arriving, but the movement 
is not heavy, and is not .expected to 
enlarge. 

The demand for barley is light, and 
little is offered. Occasional cars coming 
in are taken by elevators. The price 
basis is unchanged at 45@68c bu. 

There were fair loadings of flaxseed to 
go east by boat last week, and also sub- 
stantial shipments by rail to Minneapolis 
and other points for crushing purposes. 

The movement of Canadian grain to 
Duluth has stopped. No cars from there 
have been shown in the inspection reports 
for 10 days, and no arrivals by boat have 
been reported. 

Joseph F. McCarthy, former manager 
North American Telegraph Co. on the 
Duluth Board of Trade, has been elected 
to membership, and will represent F. S. 
Lewis & Co., of Chicago. H. W. Beatty 
succeeds him with the telegraph com- 
pany. 

T. W.. Moran, who for 25 years has 
been superintendent of the merchandise 
docks of the Great Northern Railway 
Co., has. resigned and contracted with 
the Great Lakes Transit Corporation to 
handle all of the package freight deliv- 
ered to and received from that line at 
Duluth-Superior. 

Chartering of grain to-go out by ves- 
sel is slow, there being little of any kind 
available for movement. Small lots are 
placed at 2c bu: for: wheat to Buffalo, 
while full cargoes could probably be 
a at 13%4c, which is the rate from 

‘ort William. Line boats want 3c to 
carry parcels, but 2c is the going rate 
and. there is enough tonnage to handle 
all that can be shipped. Good dispatch 
is being obtained at the lower lakes. 

Cash wheat is dull. The East is show- 
ing no interest, and there is some inclina- 
tion evident to resell durum already 
bought. The mills came into the market 
only as their requirements necessitated, 


-the offerings. 
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and the-elevators were left to care for 

The. spring wheat basis 
was reduced Ic today, while durum, both 
No. 1 and the lower. grades, was off 5c. 
At the.close, today,.No: 1 dark northern 


was 8@28c over May, No. 2 dark 1@20c 


over, No. 3°’ dark 8c. under to 4c over, 
No.l amber duruin.4@17ec over May, No. 
2 amber 2@lé5c over, No. 1 2c over, No. 
2 May price, No. 1 mixed 2c over, No. 2 
mixed May price.. 

F, G, Cartson. 





NASHVILLE - 


Nasuvititz, Tenn., May 7.—Improve- 
ament in the demand for flour this week 
has ‘been quite noticeablé, the mills re- 
porting very fair inquiry and the book- 
ing: of more business than for several 
weeks. The South had become absolutely 
bare of supplies, and new purchases 
could no longer be delayed. The ad- 
vance in the market was not at first se- 
riously regarded, and little business was 
done. Continued strength has created 
more confidence and consequent activity. 

Prices have been advanced rather 
sharply. As few of the mills had a sur- 
plus of. wheat; it was necessary for 
them to base on current values. Prices 
at-the close of the week were as follows: 
best or- short ‘soft winter wheat patent, 
98 .lbs, cotton, f.o.b: Ohio: River points, 
$9.25@9.50; standard or regular - patent, 
$8.75@8.90; 100 per cent patent, $8.25@ 
8.40; ‘first clear, $5.50@6.50, 

Reports of the. condition of growing 
wheat show that in. some: sections it has 
a yellowish tinge, and the indications 
now are that yields will be reduced. In 
other sections the wheat. is looking ex- 
ceptionally well and is heading out rapid- 
ly. With warm weather, some of it will 
be ready for cutting in two or three 
weeks. 

Millfeed is in slow demand, but the 
output is so reduced that quotations 
have been fairly well maintained. Prices: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $20@21; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $23@25. 


CORN MEAL 


Commercial corn mills are showing 
some increase in output. This is at- 
tributed to the fact that supplies of corn 
in certain sections of the Southeast have 
been exhausted. The relatively cheap 


price at which this’ food‘ commodity can 
be bought is.attracting many people. to 
its use. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs, f.0.b. Ohio River points, $1.50 
-@1.55; unbolted meal, $1.40@1.45. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, im barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct, 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for-week : tivity 

This week ......: 197,790 77,291 
Last week |...-... 214,680 85,113 39.6 
Year ago .......; 171,840 66,806 38.8 
Two years ago ... 226,530 134,904 68.5 


Three years ago.. 172,590 48,612 28.0 


NOTES 
The Spring City Milling Co. has re- 
built its mill destroyed by fire nearly a 
year ago at Huntsville, Ala., and has a 
much larger plant, with a grain ware- 
house in connection. 


Captain Thomas F. Peck, commission- 
er of agriculture under Governor Hoop- 
er in 1915, has been reappointed by Gov- 
ernor Alf Taylor, and on June 1 will 
succeed to the place now held by Dr, F. 
M. McRae. 


A bill has been introduced in the 
legislature of Florida by Mr. McRae, 
brother of the commissioner of agricul- 
ture, to prohibit the sale of selfrising or 
bleached.flour.. It is understood that the 
bill is being pressed for passage by cer- 
tain. baking powder interests because a 
large amount of baking powder is being 
displaced by the: use of selfrising flour. 
It is not believed that the bill will have 
even favorable consideration by the com- 
mittee on public health, to which it has 
been referred. 


D. J. Frazier, pure food and drugs 
commissioner, has asked for a ruling by 
F. M. Thompson, attorney general for 
Tennessee, on the law with reference to 
package meal. It seems some dealers 
want to sell individual packages in five- 
pound units, and as this is contrary to 
the state law which requires units of six 
pounds, the commissioner has suspended 
prosecutions until June 1, by which time 
he hopes to have a decision from the at- 
torney general. The last legislature re- 
fused to pass a bill requiring meal to be 
packed and sold in units of five pounds. 


Joun LeErrer. 
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BAST-FOGARTY MILLING Co. 

The mill of the Bast-Fogarty Milling 
Co., at Des Moines, Iowa, is one of the 
most-modern ‘plants in the state, and is a 
model in many particulars. The mill 
building proper is six stories high and 
the warehouse three - stories, of- red 
pressed brick and re-enforced concrete 
construction. A separate one-story build- 
ing houses the mill’s offices. It is in 
every respect a daylight mill. 

The equipment consists of 18 Wolf 
double supertight roller mills, 5 Wolf 
sifters, 10 improved middlings purifiers, 
and 14 Wolf improved centrifugal reels, 
all ball bearing throughout. The spout- 
ings are made of steel. 

The mill, which started operations 
March 17, 1919, has a capacity of 1,250 
bbls daily. It had enjoyed a good busi- 
ness from the start, working particularly 
in Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Missouri, 
with some business in Chicago and the 
East. 

J. F. Fogarty is president, T. T, Fo- 
garty vice president, Fred Hall general 
manager, and A. D. Fogarty secretary- 
treasurer. E. S, Stanton is superintend- 
ent. 





Poland—Crops 
Department of Agriguiture estimates of 
the grain crops of Poland, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
1920.... 18,257 82,082 40,326 128,142 
1919.... 15,754 134,717 35,917 91,629 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
1920.... 1,791 8,162 2,078 3,791 
1919.... 1,064 8,424 1,391 2,886 

Tunis—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Tunis, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley Oats Corn 


1920... .ceceves 5,225 3,169 1,516 197 
1919... .ceeeee 6,981 5,512 3,445 217 
1918. ...eceeee 8,451 10,426 3,817 *300 
1917... eeceeee 6,963 8,267 3,996 354 
1916. ...-ceeee 7,165 4,914 2,067 *300 
1916... .ccceees 11,023 11,482 3,445 *300 
1914....ceeeee 2,205 3,215 689 *300 
1918....+..0% 5,511 7,266 4,133 eee 
1912... .ccceee 4,225 3,070 2,067 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Oats Corn 





1,343 950 125 30 

1,408 1,117 127 45 

° +» 1,413 1,197 151 45 
1917... ccccees 1,310 1,038 124 44 


*Conjectural. 





Daylight Plant of the Bast-Fogarty Milling Co., at Des Moines, lowa 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 
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DULUTH, MAY 7 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per bbl, in $8-lb cottons: 





Today Year ago 
Family patent ..... $8.05 @8.40 $14.90@15.15 
ers patent ...... 7.80@8.15 14.65@14.90 
F clear, jute..... 6.25@6.75 10.50@10.75 
Second clear, jute... 4.75@5.25 8.00@ 8.50 
No. 2 semolina ..... 8.75@9.00 14.85@15.00 
Durum patent ...... 8.50@8.75 14.45@14.60 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white rye, $8.50; No. 2 straight, $7.65; 
No. 3 om, $5.95; No. 5 dark, $7.30; No. 8 
rye, $6.4 

5... Se interest in cash wheat 
was light. In spring very little was done, 
with business in durum somewhat better, 
owing to more supplies offered. In futures, 
interest mainly was for durum, Spring 
dragged. Durum was decidedly active all 
the week, the July delivery leading. 


GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 
Dark northern—————_, 


——— 
No. 1 No. 2 0. 3 
134% @154% 126% @144% 118% @128% 
May 


2... 186% @156% 128% @146% 120% @130% 
3... 142% @164% 135% @155% 126% @138% 
4... 142 @164 135 @155 

5... 147 @167 140 @159 131 @143 
6... 
7 


April 
30.. 


150 @1i70 1438 @162 134 @146 

148 @168 141 @160 132 @144 
sy ceed durum—, -—Durum—, 
Ap No. 2 No.1 No.2 
a. tt s6woise% 134% @140% 136% 134% 


Ma 
140 @154 188 @152 141 139 
$... 146 @158 144 @156 147 145 
4... 148 @155 141 @153 144 142 
5... 149% @161% 147% @159% 150% 148% 
6... 150 @162 148 @160 151 149 
7... 146 @158 144 @156 147 145 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 

Corn Oats Rye 


3 mixed 2white No.1 Barley 
April 30... 52% 32 127 45@63 
May 2..... 53% 32% 130 45@63 
May 3..... 55% 32% 133 45@63 
May 4... 53% 31% 132 45@63 
May 5..... 54% 35% 138 45@63 
May 6..... 55% 86% 138 45@63 
May 7..... 54% 35% 133 45@63 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
o—Spring—, —Durum—, 
May July May July 
120% 180% 125% 
121 134 127 
124% 140 133% 
122 137 129 
129 148% 1384 
131 144 135% 
128 140 131% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts——. -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 











Spring .... 126 126 13 «233 4 621. 
Durum .... 239 465 ee 527 907 652 
Winter .... 3 300 os oe 156 338 

Totals .. 368 891 13 760 1,067 1,611 
Corn .eesee 86 oe oe 65 ee oe 
Oats wsceee 6 36 9 oe 18 4 
RY .cceses 125 383 629 303 2,115 1,039 


Barley ..., 62 29 19 64 ee 71 
1 


Bonded... .. se 2 os és 
Flaxseed .. 50 21 50 261 8 150 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 7, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
onitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——_, 
1919 1921 1920 1919 


1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2 dak nl 
1,2 nor f 29 55 2,715 20 2 
3 dk nor } , 
3 nor § 125 105 190 45 19 
A!l other 
spring .. 871 326 777 16 69 1 
1,2 am 4l 
1,2 dur_ §f 47 382 2,127 34 88 
All other 
durum 377 1,065 1,678 33 81 


Winter ,.... 1 178 659 12  Saae: 
Ming cc. 06. OP cu, 386 2 





Totals ..1,030 2,139 8,146 291 413 1 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


~—Domestic—, ——Bonded——_, 
1921 1920 1919 —_ —_ 1919 


Corl c.cvese 168 ee 
Oatm ...00- 5,068 42 201 oe oe 3 
RYO oc vos +. 118 65678 2,383 oe es os 
Barley .... 101 124 :. @ ve 76 
Flaxseed ..1,418 67 150 ee 3 66 
FLAXSEED . 


There was some shifting about of holdings, 
also some underlying bullish factors. De- 
creased acreage in next crop, higher Argen- 
tine cables and reduced stocks at primary 
markets aided the price making. May ad- 
vanced most, 8%c, against 6c for the other 
tionths, A reversal, however, came the 


closing day, through an influx of selling or- 
ders. A break of 4@5c materialized, fol- 
lowed by slight reaction at the close for old 
crop deliveries. Against May 2, net advance 
of 2c is noted for July and September, 


Range of flaxseed futures: 
7—Close—_,, 
Opening May 8 
May2 High Low May7 1920 
May ..$1.63 $1.72% $1.61% $1. 68 $4.63 
July .. 1.68 1.74 1.65 1.70 4.59 
Sept... 1.71 1.77 1.70 1.73 cove 


APRIL GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Grain receipts and shipments at Duluth- 
Superior for April, 1921 and 1920, were as 
follows, in bushels: 











RECEIPTS 

Wheat— 1921 1920 
BREED «=0eencnccesacees 1,656,717 1,904,162 
DOG 00 0cccceseesesecs 1,111,505 3,679 
BWOURIO ccccecccecssioccs 2,768,222 1,907,841 
COPM. cccccccccccccccscces UB7,776 —ss a wvced 
me Co preasececeresesses 190,345 76,340 
aveccnceessseoseesese 764,973 1,091,483 
Bariey Cceccccsccccoccecs 97,859 69,999 
Piawweed sccccccsccccecse 144,282 111,304 
DOtMS ccccvcsccvccsceces 4,153,455 3,256,967 

SHIPMENTS 
1920 1920 

Domestic wheat ......... 3,302,440 1,059,250 
COP co ccccecccccccccccccs SOT,19% «ss an cccce 
89,544 
5,944,540 
87,829 
2,099 
52,030 
7,235,292 








KANSAS CITY, MAY 7 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


DOE 6 cc esdicecadeceacéaedences $8.10@8.50 
EPEIMG cv cccccccvccvccvcccescese 7.40@7.90 
WEG GUOOP oc ccecctesecocccvceses 6.00 @6.70 
SO Eee ee 4.50@5.50 


MILLFEED—Strong and well scattered 
demand for all kinds this week, and sup- 
plies too light to fill orders. Sufficient quan- 
tities of shorts hard to obtain. Prices stiffen 
with demand, Quotations, per ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks: bran, $16@17; brown shorts, $20@21; 
gray shorts, $21@22. 

WHBAT—Satisfactory market, with pro- 
nounced strength the greater part of the 
week, and demand continues without abate- 
ment. Local and outside mills bought freely 
of good milling samples, while foreign de- 
mand continued good and exporters and ele- 
vator men bought to fulfill contracts. Prices 
advanced steadily. Scarcity of supply and 
brisk competition caused good demand for 
soft wheat, and lifted prices above last 
weok’s figures. Cash prices: hard wheat, 
Nu. 1 $1.44@1.47, No. 2 $1.43@1.46, No. 3 
$1.42@1.44, No. 4 $1.41@1.43; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.58@1.59, No. 2 $1.57@1.58, No. 3 
$1.55@1.56, No. 4 $1.54@1.55. 

CORN—Demand good, with general buy- 
ing. Moderate larger supply well absorbed, 
Best buying of yellow and mixed, Prices 
generally higher for greater part of week, 
with a drop of 1@2c at the close. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 2 56%@57c, No. 3 
55@56c, No, 4 54@55c; yellow corn, No, 2 
57@58c, No. 3 55@56c, No. 4 54@55c; mixed 
corn, No. 2 53% @54%c, No. 3 52@538c, No. 
4 51% @52c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7~Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis.. 18,850 8,775 54,600 57,200 
Wh’'t, bus..1,471,500 724,950 1,209,600 706,050 
Corn, bus... 211,250 176,250 311,250 93,750 
Oats, bus... 71,400 47,600 66,000 52,500 
Rye, bus.... 1,100 4,400 11,000 13,200 


Barley, bus. 10,500 25,500 29,900 14,300 
Bran, tons.. 340 400 2,840 2,420 
Hay, tons... 1,884 4,692 1,056 3,900 





CHICAGO, MAY 7 

FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 

TROTOMORED ccccccccccccccscsecs 
Spring patents, jute ...... 
Spring straights, jute 
BOCES CLORTE, JUCO 2 ccccscccevere 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 4.50@5.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute ... 8.50@8.65 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 





Patent, southern, jute ........... $7.30@7.65 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.80@7.00 
Clear, southern, jute ............. 5.75 @6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $8.40@8.80 
Patent, 95 per cent ......--5ee00s 6.90 @7.20 
Clear, Kansas, jute .........s+04. 5.40@5.65 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$7.10@7.35 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.75 @7.00 


WHEAT—Market unsettled, with a fair 
demand. Premiums advanced early in the 
week. but declined later, owing to the bulge 
in, May. At the last they were off sharply 
from the top. Today the cash prices de- 
clined 2@9c with the break in May. Rela- 


tive differences on all wheats, compared with 
May, at the close, were as follows: No. 
red 7@9%c over, No, 2 red 5%@T7c over, 
No. 3 red 4@5c over, No. 4 red 2@3c over, 
No. 1 hard 12@13c over, No. 2 hard 11@12c 
over, No. 3 hard 7@9c over, No. 4 hard 4@ 
7c over, No. 1 dark hard 14@16c over, No. 
2 dark hard 12@14c over, No. 3 dark hard 
10@12c over, No. 4 dark hard 7@9c over, 
No. 1 northern 8@15c over, No. 2 northern 
5@12c over, No. 3 northern May to 2c under, 
No. 4 northern 7@12c under, No. 1 dark 
northern 15@20c over, No. 2 dark northern 
13@15c over, No. 3 dark northern May to 
%ec over, No. 4 dark northern 5@10c under. 
Range. of cash prices, according to the 
sales for the week, compare as follows: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 red..... 144 @156 1385 @137%...@... 
ar 143 @151% tt bh ty: te 2850... 
1 hard... 147 @163 139%@ eee 
2 hard... 149 @160 137 oiis% eh 
1 dk hd.. ach Spear eenes @eocee 345@... 
2dkhd.. 153 @..... 135% @137 ...@... 
1 nor, s.. 181% oi ecece eee @... 
2 MOT, B.. o++0- @ ccccecccccQeeses 82@... 
1 dk nor. 156% @172 148%@153 ot ib 
2 dk nor. 149%@..... 147 @153% 335@.. 


CORN—Country offerings of corn neseened 
at the last, and were readily taken, Ship- 
ping demand was good, with No. 2 grades 
at a premium over May, both for spot and 
to-arrive. The market today was weak and 
1@2c lower. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 


1 mix.... 61° @61% 61 @61% 

2 mix.... 57% @61%57 @60% coe Mose 
3 mix.... 55% @60% 56 @60 180@200 
4 mix.... 55 @57% 55 @58% 175 @195 
5 mix.... --@.... 55% @56% 188@190 
6 mix.... 54% @57% 53% @56 172@186 
1 yellow. 57% @62% 59% @62% coeece 
2 yellow. 57% @62% 57% @62% coe @oce 
3 yellow. 55% @61% 56% @61 183 @205 
4 yellow. 55 oss 54% @59 180@199 
5 yellow. -@....56 @59 +-+-@... 
6 yellow. 53. @58. 54% @56% 185@... 
1 white.. 58 @62%59 @59% ove MPece 
2 white... 57% @62 58 @62% re ee 
38 white... 554% @61 56% @60% 180@200 
4 white... 55 @60 55%@58 ot er 
, See: eee coceMeocce coe Bess 
6 white... 56 @....54 @.... coo 


OATS—Shipping Senne good, with pa 
ings light. Charters were made today for 
440,000 bus at %c to Buffalo. No. 2 white 
sold at 2c over May part of the week, and 
closed at 14% @1%c over, while as compared 
with July they were %c under. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
white. 364% @39% 36% @40 114 @115 
white. 36 @39% 36 @40 112 @117 
white. 34% @38% 35% @36 111 @116 
white. 34 @387 33% @37% 111%@113% 
RYE—Scarce and in good demand, with 
seaboard exporters in the market for May 
and July, and control both. Cash lots de- 
clined from 5c over May to May prices, the 
latter at the close. A week or more ago the 
premium. was llc over May, track, here. 
May closed today at $1.39, July at $1.08, and 
September at 95c. Sales of a few cars new 
No. 2, shipment from the country by Sept. 
15, were at 97%c, or the same as Septem- 
ber. No, 2 cash ranged $1.36%@1.44%, with 
the close at $1.39. Last week the range was 
$1.31% @1.36%, and last year $2.13@2.20. 

BARLEY—tTrade fair; offerings light. A 
little export business was under way. Cash 
lots ranged 62@75c, against 60@T71c last 
week, and $1.70@1.90 last year. The close 
was 63@72c for cash, with May 72c and 
July 63c. A round lot of 100,000 bus was 
bought to arrive. 

CORN GOODS—Trade picking up slightly, 
and prices for corn meal higher. Corn flour 
$1.95, corn meal $1.85, cream meal $1.80, 
pearl hominy $1.87%, granulated hominy 
$1.85, oatmeal $2.72%, per 100 Ibs, in car 
lots; rolled oats, $2.42% per 90-lb sack, 

LINSEED MEAL—Trade light and market 
easy at $32.50@33 ton, f.o.b. Chicago. Oil 
higher at 82c per gallon for raw in 4-bbl 
lots. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week's receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


= oboe 


Flour, bbls..... 182 105 101 41 
Wheat, bus.... 360 323 345 1,728 
Corn, bus...... 1,732 449 4,368 280 
Oats, bus...... 1,321 571 1,477 682 
Rye, bus....... 15 92 s 436 
Barley, bus.... 158 190 145 35 





ST. LOUIS, MAY 7 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b, St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


4, wo... ETRE PETUTT CLES TT Tote $7. 80@8,10 

NTN | Perec rrrerr errr erry: 7.20@7.40 

First clear ......cccesecccesceses 5.25 @5.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

POROME cc ccascccccccecsecssectoss $7.65 @7.85 

Btraignt 2... eicccccccssdecrvessevs 6.25 @6.50 

PO GONE cane cecccvcanecdsredes 5.00 @5.50 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

PRDORE 2 ccccccscovcesscpectsecewe $7.25 @7.50 

POPRMEEE -c0 oweeeheawe cue besthedeus 6.25@6.50 

ee GOP veaevascwwasd sev tnnndet 4.75 @5.00 


MILLFEED—Advancing market past few 
days has failed to stimulate demand, which 
remains quiet. Offerings barely sufficient to 
take care of the demand. Quotations, per 
ton, in'100-lb sacks: hard winter wheat bran, 


$19@19.50; soft bran, $19@20; gray shorts, 
$23 @ 23.50. 

WHEAT—Various bullish influences gave 
strength to the cash wheat market this 
week, and prices advanced 16@17c. Early in 
the week the urgent export demand and 
strong cash markets kept prices advancing 
rapidly. The heavy decrease in the visible 
supply and the predicted large exports of 
wheat for May also gave strength to the 
market. Receipts are running so light, and 
the cash demand is so active, that offerings 
of cash wheat are barely sufficient for the 
millers’ requirements, and there is no sur- 
plus left for accumulators, while prices are 
above an export basis, Receipts, 221 cars, 
against 198 last week. Cash prices: No. 1 
red, $1.58@1.60; No. 2 red, $1.55@1.57; No. 
3 red, $1.54; No. 1 hard, $1.52. 

CORN—Following the trend of the wheat 
market corn also showed some strength, 
prices advancing about 2% @5c on the week. 
Yellow and white corn continue in fair re- 
quest, but demand for mixed is slow. Re- 
ceipts, 171 cars, against 170. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn, 60c; No. 3 corn, 58c; No. 2 yel- 
low, 62@63c; No. 3 yellow, 61c; No, 2 
white, 61c. 

OATS—Prices advanced 2@3c on the week. 
Demand fair. Movement from the country 
continues very light. Receipts, 150 cars, 
against 96. Cash prices: No. 1 oats; 40c; 
No. 2 oats, 39c; No. 3 oats, 39c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Comte -Shipments—, 
921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 83, 380 37,690 81,430 46,810 
Wheat, bus.. 642,092 351,710 470,880 228,790 
Corn, bus.... 400,400 374,400 277,150 179,460 
Oats, bus.... 444,000 666,130 351,030 213,070 
Rye, bus..... 12,100 4,400 1,090 ..... 
Barley, bus.. 19,200 3,200 2,920 ..... 





NEW YORK, MAY 7 

FLOUR—Rapid and substantial’ increase 
in wheat prices forced flour $1@1.50 higher 
than 10 days ago, and buyers are providing 
only for urgent needs. Whole situation from 
selling end. much firmer. Fair amount of 
business with export markets. Prices: spring 
fancy patent, $9@9.30; standard patent, 
$8.25@8.90; clear, $7@7.25; winter straight, 
$7@7.65; Kansas straight, $8@8.50; Kansas 
clear, $6.75@7.25; rye, $8.25@8. 75,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 205,765 bbls. 

WHEAT—Prices made spectacular ad- 
vances throughout the week which, together 
with those of last week, carried them up to 
18c above the low for July position and 3lc 
above the low for May position, with the 
whole situation firm. Prices: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., $1.73%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.76%; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.85% (last half 
May shipment); No. 2 mixed durum, $1.71%. 
Receipts, 502,200 bus. 

CORN—Market moderately active and 
prices firmer, largely in sympathy with 
wheat. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 84%c; No. 2 
mixed, 87%c; No. 2 white, 84%c. Receipts, 
147,000 bus. 

OATS—Crop complaints and advances in 
other markets had strong influence on mar- 
ket. Prices firm, with some active covering, 
especially in May position, ranging 49@55c, 
according to quality. Receipts, 286,000 bus. 





TOLEDO, MAY 7 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b. mill, $7.60@8.40; spring, $8.60. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100's, per ton, f.o.b, 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $23.00 @ 25.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... "O38. 50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 23. 00@26. 00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ @ 32.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... @ 6.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 26 cars, 12 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 32 cars, 22 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 49 cars, 29 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shigments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Wheat, bus.. 161,400 42,000 35,290 42,120 
Corn, bus.... 40,000 33,750 42,035 25,135 
Oats, bus.... 100,450 65,600 14,500 20,900 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 7 
FLOUR—Receipts, 4,100 bbls, and 9,902,783 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 5,955 sacks to Ham- 
burg and 3,000 to Glasgow. Quotations, per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ....cccccccecs $9.00 @9.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.25 @8.75 
Bre ere eee 6.50@7.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.50@8.75 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.75 @8.25 
Soft winter straight ...........++ 6.40 @6.85 


RYE FLOUR—Sold slowly, with moderate 
but ample offerings at quoted rates. We 
quote on a basis of $8@8.50 bbl in sacks, 
according to quality. 

WHBPAT—Market advanced l4c early in 
week, but subsequently declined 9c, and 
closed dull and weak. Receipts, 597,220 bus; 


exports, 289,803; stock, 757,880. Quotations, 
car lots, in export elevator: 

No. 2 red winter ..........+e+ee08 $1.59@1.64 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ........ 1.48 @1.53 


Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No, 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No, 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 
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MILLFEED—Quiet and hasely ateady. 
Quotations: 
Spring bran Lasse eeesansese oA BEBOQ ATO 


Seft winter bran ..... - 27.50@ 28. 

‘Standard aeeings o> (24. Sis.00 
Flour middlings . 29.00 @ 30.00 
Red GOD cc cscccscdee 34.00 @ 35.00 





CORN—Advanced 3c early in week, but 
afterwards lost improvement. Trade slow. 
Receipts, 277,639 bus; exports, 560,427; stock, 
635,670. .Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, m~ t, 714@74%c, No. 3 71@71%c, No. 
4 69% @70 

CORN @o0ve--Duil and largely nominal. 


Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-Ib i 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy .......- $1. 
Granulated white meal, fancy’........ 78 
Yellow table meal, fancy .......--+-«++> 1.65 


OATS—Market advanced ic early in week, 
but subsequently declined %c and closed 
quiet. Receipts, 100,356 bus; stock, 169, 334. 
Quotations: No, 2 white, 49% @50c; No. 3 
white, 48% @49c; No. 4 white, 45@45%c. 

OATMEAL—In light request at former 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $4.33; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
per two 90- ib sacks, $5; patent cut, per two 
100-Ib sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and export of flour, wheat and corn 
in April were as follows, with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbis bus bus 
April, 1921 +. 181,290 1,897,391 432,363 
March, 1921 ... 245,818 1,089,426 2,717,824 
April, 1920 + 141,260 1,146,618 219,003 
April, 1919 . 434,328 4,654,073 248,956 
Exports— 
April, 1921 .... 41,504 1,542,868 1,098,743 
March, 1921 ... 36,445 1,471,654 1,996,269 
April, 1920 .- 561,080 929,397 8,571 
April, 1919 . 356,562 4,097,609 177,928 





BALTIMORE, MAY 7 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring first patent .....6-eeeeeene $8.50@8.75 
Spring standard patent .........- 8.00@8.25 
Hard winter short patent......... 8.25 @8.50 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 7.75 @8.00 
Soft winter short patent ......... meee ter 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 6.25@6.50 
Rye flour, white ......6.eseeeeeee 7.75 @8.25 
Rye flour, standard ......-+-..005 7.00@7.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent..........+65. $9.75 
City mills’ blended patent .........+.+.+ 9.76 
City mills’ winter patent ........++05. 9.26 
City mills’ winter straight .........+.+- 8.60 


MILLFEED—Unchanged and featureless, 
Quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $25@26; soft winter bran, $29@30; 
standard middlings, $24@25; flour middlings, 
$29@30; red dog, $34@35; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $24@25. 

WHEAT—Unchanged to 6%c higher; de- 
mand checked, movement good. Receipts, 
860,298 bus; exports, 484,456; stock, 559,800. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.59; 
spot No, 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.48%; 
May, $1.48%; range of southern for week, 
$1.12 @1.53. . 

CORN—Up %c; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 1,012,662 bus; exports, 493,- 
665; stock, 1,045,478. Closing prices: domes- 
tic No. 3 yellow or better, track, 78c; con- 
tract spot, 70%c; May, 70%c; range of 
southern for week, 72@78c; near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $3.85 @3.90 

OATS—Unchanged; demand and move- 
ment light. Receipts, 102,001 bus; exports, 
274,193; stock, 294,516. Closing prices: No. 2 
white, domestic, 49c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
47c. 

RYE—Advanced 1%c; movement and de- 
mand fair. Receipts, 533,441 bus; exports, 
182,857; stock, 766,986. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $1.51. 





BUFFALO, MAY 7 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 





carloads: Spring 

Best patent spring .........++5.- $9.00@9.15 
Bakers patent ........0seeeeeeeee 8.50@8.75 
Pret COP 2. ccc cc csc wecesrvccees 6.25 @7.50 
MOCOMA CHEAP 2. cccccccsccericcses 4.25 @4.50 
Rye, pure white .......--sseeee8 + «ee + @8.50 
Rye, straight ......seeeereveees + e+ + @8.00 

Sacked 

SE IOS cc nnces ch icen sees . @21.50 
Standard midditage,’ per ton. . »@20,00 
Mixed feed .........ee00s wocese cooccQpamee 
Flour middlings ..... gccececcce ¢ tcc cQEee 
Red dog, per tom ......+..+. «ves» @29.60 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs . @ 1.70 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... @ 30.50 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... @30.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... @ 27.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ........... @ 30.43 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... @37.25 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent.... @ 34.00 
Ol meal, per tom .......5-eeees «see» @29.50 
Rolled oats, 90-Ib sacks ........ oooes@ 2.70 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... «ees @12.00 
Milo, No, 3, 100 Ibe ........6055 @ 1.50 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ..........+- @ 2.85 


WHEAT —There were very coi: cars of- 
fered this week and little trading, as hold- 
ers were asking higher prices than millers 
claimed they could afford to pay. No. 2 
red and No. 2 mixed were quoted at $1.60 
on track, through billed. 

CORN—Store corn was offered so far below 
track receipts that little business could be 
done in the latter position. At the same 
time track receipts were very light, and 
there were buyers for all the offerings, but 
at lower prices than expected. The closing 
was about 2¢ higher than last week. No. 2 
yellow, 72c; No. 3 yellow, 76%c; No. 4 yel- 
low, 67%c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—-While there was a good demand 
for track receipts, buyers would not pay 
prices asked, as store oats were cheaper. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The offerings, however, were kept cleaned 
up, but at what sellers considered to be low 
prices. Closing: No. 1 white, 43%c; No. 2 
white, 43c; No, 3 white, 41 ho; No, 4 white, 
39%c,—on track, through billed. - 
BARLEY—Maltsters wanted barley, but 

offerings were extremely light and not of the 
desired quality. Maiting was quoted at 80 
@8ic, and feed at 67@72c, on track, through 
billed. Malting, lake shipment, 76@2£2c, 
c.L.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—No offerings of No. 2 on track, 
through billed, and $1.46 bid at the close. 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 7 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 


Spring patent ...... cece eeeees 
Spring straight .......-6.+eeeees < 
Firat Clr .nccec ees eeeeeecsanes 
Second clear, ....sccswscesecseces 
Rye flour, white .....-66sesseee08 
Rye flour, straight 
Rye flour, dark ......... aveeoss 
Kansas patent .......4.--seeseeee 
Corn flour, 100 lbs 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs 

MILLFEED—Steady. 


_Offers limited; spot 
demand moderate, but deferred shipment or- 


ders absent. Standard bran, $19@19.50; 
standard fine middlings, $18@19; flour mid- 
dlings, $21@23; hominy feed, $24.50; red 
dog, $26@27; rye feed, $14@15; old process 
oil meal, $34; cottonseed meal, $37@39; 
brewers’ dried grains, $20@21; gluten feed, 
$26.50,—all in 100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 10@18c. Receipts, 89 
cars; last week, 21; last year, 52. MPluctu- 
ated sharply with futures, closing easy and 
lower. Receipts small and demand fair from 
millers and shippers. Premiums firm; 
stronger on winters,. No. 1 northern, $1.53@ 
1.59; No. 2, $1.49@1.56; No. 3, $1.40@1.50; 
No. 4, $1.34@1.42; No. 5, $1.27@1.38; No. 1 
red winter, $1,52@1.54; sas 2 red, $1.50@ 
1.52; No. 3 red, $1.47@1.4 

RYE—Advanced pea auie easier and 
lower with futures. Receipts, 48 cars; last 
week, 28; last year, 129. Larger. offerings 
readily absorbed by shippers; millers buying 
moderately. Premiums disappeared; spot 
discounted ic under May. No. 1, $1.39@ 
1.39%; No. 2, $1.38@1.38%; No. 3, $1.25@ 
1.87%; No. 4, $1.30@1.36. 

CORN—Advanced 3c. Receipts, 94 cars; 
last week, 88; last year, 92. Industries and 
shippers compete for limited offerings. Pre- 
miums appeared, No. 3 white ruling %c over 
May. No. 8 white, 59% @60c; No. 3 yellow, 
59% @59%c; No. 3 mixed, 58% @59c 

OATS—Advanced 1%@2c. Receipts, 134 
cars; last week, 48; last year, 192. Indus- 
tries, shippers and feed tradeeabsorbing in- 
creased offerings readily. Premiums ad- 
vanced 4%@%ec. No. 2 white, 38% @39c; No. 
3 white, 38@38%c; No. 4 white, 36@37c; 
sample grade, 34@3é6c. 

BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 109 
cars; last week, 73; last year, 133. Receipts 
larger, and demand slow from maltsters and 
shippers. No. 1, 73@75c; No. 2, 65@73c; 
No. 8, 60@70c; feed, 65 @65c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 


1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 59,950 10,450 25,070 2,010 
Wheat, bus.. 121,500 70,200 27,225 71,895 
Corn, bus.... 133,950 130,950 143,100 237,854 
Oats, bus.... 282,840 388,840 109,950 245,948 
Barley, bus.. 168,405 205,485 28,740 65,665 
Rye, bus..... 61,160 173,990 4,120 99,510 
Feed, tons... 510 600 3,510 _ 3,543 





MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 10 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing rangé: 





Short patent, 98-lb May 10 Year ago 
COLTON ..ceeceveee $8.65@8.95 $16.00@16.35 
Standard patent .... 8.30@8.45 15.20@16.20 
Second patent ...... 7.90@8.05 14.60@15.85 
*First clear, jute ... 6.00@6.25 10.10@10.75 
*Second clear, jute.. -@4.10 7.50@ 8.75 


*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (May 10), in 
jute, were: 


May 10 Year ago 
Medium semolina....$8.25@8.30 $13.70@14.50 
Durum flour ........ 6.15@7.00 11.00@11.80 
CUOGE nas cvisccdevecee 4.00 @ 4.50 o>» @ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 
oncees 253,780 374,555 212,445 
242,425 268,265 328,820 175,920 
April 30.. 259,155 234,155 371,210 210,640 
April 23.. 226,170 234,940 371,535 180,520 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


May 14... 
May 7...- 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
May 14... «...s.. 3,445 65,175 8,630 
May 7.... 1,430 4,135 44,725 16,415 
April 30.. 5,115 2,995 42,130 13,295 
April 23.. 5,310 5,410 57,715 25,160 


OUTPUT OF -OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- ,-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Mar, 5. 61 69,115 151,220 131,585 1,050 bye 
Mar. 12. 60 68,465 172,410 121,360 1,030 

Mar. 19. 61 69,115 176,120 160,370 715 

Mar. 26. 61 69,115 207,225.134,415 2,215 

April 2. 60 68,115 194,190.120,765. 505 

April 9. 60 68,765 151,460 139,740 


April. 16 61.69,115 179,470 97,345. 715 cee 
April 23 59 67,415 178,315.111,825 1,440 .1,025 
April 30 60 68,165 174,735 147,195 2,470, 1,035 
« 47.47,065 108,565 91,655 ore eee 








eMececes $1.26 





MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (May 10), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: ’ 


May 10 Year ago 
BOO oc posed ovbies $.....@16.00 $.....@53.00 
Stand, middlings.. id. 50@15. 50 - @58.00 


Flour middlings... 19.00@20.00 61.00 @ 63.00 
R, dog, 140-Ib jute .....@25.00 67.00@68.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$25.00@26.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 25.50@25.75 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.00@26.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.50@26.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib sacks. 13.00@..... 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.15@ 2.20 
Corn meal, yellowf .........++. 2.05@ 2.10 








Rye flour, white* ..... 7.40@ 7.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* 6.50@ 6.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbist ....... 7.00@ 7.05 
Graham, standard, bbié ateupse 6.85@ 6.90 


Melled  GREeP® oon ew cee cccccscces «++»@ 2.55 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 5.00@..... 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 8.00@..... 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 5.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat ‘screenings 15.00@20.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15,.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 


Linseed oil meal*® ..........++5. 28.00 @ 28.50 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No, 2 red, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 

May No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
144 @156 138 @i46 130 @138 
150 @162 144 @i52 136 @144 
150% @164% 146% @154% 138% @146% 
146% @160% 142% @150% 134% @142% 
145% @159% 141% @149% 133% @141% 
141% @157% 139% @147% 131% @139% 
No, 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
138 @1i151 130 @138 126 @131 
144 @157 136 @i44 132 @137 
144% @159% 138% @146% 134% @139\% 
140% @155% 134% @142% 130% @135% 
-«» 189% @154% 183% @141\% 129% @134% 
10... 185% @152% 131% @139% 129% @134% 
May May July May May July 
$1.15% 7...... * 30% $1.20% 
acide 1.32 BGRT Oeccces 1.29% 119% 
Sr coses 1.34% 1.23% 10..... 1.29% 1.19 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


SIAN HOARD 
’e se Se 6 aS 


= Corn Oats Rye Barley 
3.. 52@53 32% @33% 130% @132% 47@63 
ree 51@52 31% @32 oe ise” 48@64 
5.... 52@53 33 @33% 132 50 @66 
6.... 52@53 33% @34% 133 Siss sioes 
7.... 50@51 338% @34% 128 @130 51@66 
9.. 51@52 33% @34% 126 @127 51@66 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: May 8 
May7 April 30 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,430,520 1,556,100 1,358,750 
Flour, bbis ...... 17,717 28,456 13,412 
Millstuff, tons ... 840 3,919 1,715 
Corn, bus ....... 119,380 137,760 50,700 
Oats, bus ....... 76,440 160,580 211,770 
Barley, bus ..... 153,680 117,820 156,940 
Rye, bus ........ 63,000 40,000 112,530 
Flaxseed, bus ... 67,000 93,600 77,050 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: May 8 
May 7 April 30 1920 

Wheat, bus 841,840 906,940 877,800 
Flour, bbis ...... 293,765 297,448 267,408 
Millstuff, tons .. 10,322 11,219 13,013 
Com, BUS .c.ccve 117,030 109,120 91,980 
Oats, bus ....... 316,520 342,280 381,900 
Barley, bus ..... 223,600 184,190 238,640 
Rye, bus ........ 41,700 18,070 262,080 
Flaxseed, bus ... 15,400 19,040 14,700 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 8 May 10 May 11 
May7 Apr. 30 1920 191 1918 


Corn ... 275 262 69 13 717 
Oats ...8,765. 8,690 1,929 1,994 963 
Barley .. 768 836 715 2,113 = 1,122 
Rye .... 28 30 464,242 5,850 147 
Flaxseed. 998 975 18 47 27 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

May 8 May 10 
May7 Apr. 30 1920 1919 
678 761 477 














No. 1 dark ..... 1,405 
No. 1 northern... 10 11 78 3,872 
No. 2 northern... ... oes cee 126 
Others ....se05- 1,402 1,889 6,178 3,999 
Totals: <.iis.. 2,089 2,661 6,733 9,402 
Em 2008 22.200. 59 78 snes ooe 
Sm URE wcccscee 6,829 7,534 
Im 21926 .. cess 9,240 9,611 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls—, -——Duluth——_,, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


May 3 ....$1.69% 1.69% 1.65% 1.64% 1.64% 
May 4 .... 1.71 1.71% 1.67 1.67 1.69 
May 5 .... 1.75% 1.75% 1.72 1.70% L174 
Sars. 55 Et. OT Le LS - “2S 
May t*.... 1.78 1.73 - 3.66- 2.68 (1:70 
May @*.... B71 1.71 ' ‘169: 1:69 § 1:70 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 





May 11, 1921 





urday and stocks.in. store at Minneapolis and 





Duluth, in bushels (0900's omitted): 
~ v——Receipts——, -——In store— 
‘\Yo2t: 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
-Minneapolis. 67! 77 8 998 18 14 
Duluth..... 50 21 50 1,418 67 216 
Totais.... 117 98 135 2,416 85 239 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to May 
7, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): — 

-—Receipts—, --Shipment 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-29 
Minneapolis ... 5,082 3,709 619 92 
Duluth ........ 3,237 1,258 2,514 


4,967 





Totals ...... 8,319 3,133 1,155 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tus- 
day, May 10, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


—_From——__ 


Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- p rt 
To— York ton more phia N: ws 
Aberdeen ...... Sy bbse ene cance es 
Amsterdam - 26.50 29.60 29.50 29.50 2°50 
Antwerp ....... 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 20 50 
rae 34.00 .... 34.00 ..... . 
Bremen ....... 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
Bristol ........ DAUD gece sade cece 
COPED .ncccvevs Se ob oe: e6as° cece 
Bergen ........ 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
Christiania - 86.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
Stavanger ..... 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
Copenhagen ... 35,00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
OO Bae BOOP cove 4.08. .... 
Dublin ...e.0.5. 34.00 34.00 
Dundee ........ DOG neve webs cove 
Glasgow ....... 84.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Stockholm ..... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Gothenburg .... 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
Malmé ........ 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Hamburg ...... 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
Bordeaux ..... 26.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
BEOUEO ceccccecs 25.00 -. 25.00 25.00 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 -- 40.00 40.00 
Helsingfors .... 45.00 -» 45.00 45.00 
Genoa, Naples... 65.00 . 65.00 65.00 
are 34.00 = rr 
EMME we cccccess DE. bakh seed pees 
Liverpool ...... 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34 
London ........ 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34 
Londonderry ... 34.00 .... 34.00 .... 
Manchester .... 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34 
Newcastle ..... DEPT Rake Bb e cece « 
Rotterdam ..... 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26 
Gibraltar ...... DD ea66 (cG66 ceve « 
Southampton .. 34.00 .... .... .... 
eae 42.50 .... 42.50 42.50 
PIPGUS ..cicecs 32.50 EPes geee 


St. John’s, N. F. 75.00 

The rate from Montreal to emeterdam 
29%c; Rotterdam, 26%c; Belfast, Glasgo 
Leith, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 34: 





Imports Inte Canada 
Imports for consumption into Canada 
principal grain and grain products durin. 
the month of February, 1921, compared wi 
the same month in 1920: 


1921 19: 
Es WD Seedssesscdes 11,541 7,8 
So ae ee ee bara 3,794 101,38 
MNO, TD wee cweyvndeee. conser 1,8 
ee: GD: Bas Wwe bene 0 kane 1,093,285 1,177,4 
Buckwheat, bus ........ 1,255 2,5 
oe Or eer ee 2,250 2,1 
OCOCMRORL, TD 2 ccecccecede 500 2,37 


Practically all of these imports were fro 
the United States. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grai 
in store at above points for week endin 
May 6,.in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Ya Wheat Oats Barley Fla 
reer 1,057 2,310 513 » 
Consolidated wooes 849 222 69 
Ogilvies ee 780 225 45 
Western 771 259 36 3 
Grain Growers... 1,182 533 53 A 
Fort William ... 197 516 57 19 
Gh Hs Be wteeccecs 1,764 2,214 126 21 
North Western .. 540 34 16 +. 
Port Arthur ..... 2,217 3,793 647 6 
Cae: Gov't cccecs 444 998 231 50 
Sask. Co-op. 2,706 681 75 16 


Davidson & Smith 213 504 140 





Private elevators. 1,862 2,189 310 26 
Totals eVicves- 14,582 14,377 2,818 1,82 
WOOF - G80 os. c cess 8,657 38,655 1,593 24 
Receipts ......... 1,182 2,019 278 11 
Rail shipments... 137 166 39 vr 
Lake shipments... 2,938 2,937 689 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 10 No. 2C. W. 2,01 
No. 1 northern..5,168 No. 3 C. W...... 3,17 
No, 2 northern..2,916 Ex. 1 feed .,... 
No. 3 northern. .3,035 1 feed .......... 1,24 
4 5 








Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in. carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mpls— —Duluth—, Winnipes 
Sy 1920 1921 1920 1921 192° 


May 4. 148 169 93 137 93 134 

May 5. 144 167 40 32 156 99 

May. 6. 152° 173 30 75 81. 121 

May : e+e 128 154 64 39 199 196 

May +. 246 317 87 a! Mas cco 

May 19 +» 66 128 96 39 199 184 
Totals 879 1,108 ‘360 401 728° 734 
*Holiday. 
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LUNATIC LYRICS: VII 


A tiny Chalpake went out to a lake, 
To see how far it could swim. 
It swam till it swooned, 
And now heaven’s attuned 
To the song of a new cherubim. 
” * 


HIS ULTIMATUM 


“I never was one of these ’ere uneasy 
rattleheads that whiffle and _ pollyfox 
round with every change of the wind,” 
grumbles old Riley Rezzidew, of Petunia. 
“And I’m as loyal to the friends of long 
ago as anybody can be. But I always 
know when I’ve got plenty of a good 
thing, and, by jacks, if Tink Tucker 
don’t get some new records for his 
ph onograph pretty ‘soon I'll quit loafin’ 
in his durned old secondhand store! I’m 
gettin’ tired of ‘Darlin’ Nelly Gray,’ ‘The 
Battle of Manassas’ and the ravin’s of 
John McCullough and William Jennin’s 
Bryan!” —Hit and Miss. 

* # 

‘If you please, mum, I’ve let the baby’s 
shawl drop out of the window.” 

“How careless of you! Now baby will 
catch cold.” 

“Oh, no, mum—he’s still in the shawl!” 

—Fun. 
* * 

Fond Mamma:- “I sometimes think, 
Perey, you don’t treat your dear father 
with quite the proper respect.” 

Young Hopeful: “Well, ma, I never 
liked the man.” t —London Punch. 


“*Twas the night before payday, and all 
through my jeans 

I hunted in vain for the price of some 
beans; 

Not a —_— was stirring, not even a 


The ile ‘was off duty, milled edges had 
uit. 
rete turn neneeh O time, in thy 
flight, 
Make it tomorrow just for t tonight.” 
RT. News. 
* * 

A young fellow of 16, who had quit 
school and was loafing around, was given 
a lecture by his | father one evening. 

“Young man,” said father, “do you 
hnoWethat when Abraham Lincoln was 
jour age he was splitting rails?” 

“TI do,” replied the smart son, “and do 
}ou know that when he was your age he 
\-as president of the United States?” 

—Nashville Tennesseean. 
* #* 


“You shouldn’t say this young couple 
‘‘ommitted’ matrimony.” 
“Why not?” 
“It isn’t good taste. You talk as if 
‘ney had done something wrong.” 
“They have. When a young man who 
n’t earning over $25 a week marries a 
irl that can’t boil water and thinks that 
‘-hen she charges a hat to her father it 
‘ever has to be paid for, in my opinion 
hey have committed matrimony.” 
—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 
aa * 


Returning home from some distant 
vasis with a quart of whisky, Mr. Jones 
vaused in the yard where a favorite 
larky, an “old-timer,” was at work. 

“Tom, come in when you get ready, 
ind T’ll give you a dram.” 

“Mr. Jimmie,” replied Tom, impres- 
‘ively, dropping his lawn mower and 
starting with rheumatic haste toward the 
house, “I don’ has: al ready; I jus’ 
itays ready all Ladi: —Harper’s. 


“Pa, what is an cra man? - 

“An average berius;. is what 
we all think we we aren't but ‘mostly are.” 
—Life. 





S Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations: Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—LIVE BROKER TO TAKE ON 
the sale of a high grade northwestern 
flour in the Pittsburgh territory. Address 
4149; care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis. . 





ASSISTANT MANAGER OR 
SALES MANAGER WANTED 


1,200-bbl Ohio mill, making soft, 
hard and biended flours, wants 
young man as assistant to manager, 
as right-hand man and understudy, 
to handle the grain end of business 
and develop sales. Position is re- 
sponsible one and splendid oppor- 
tunity for a young man of initiative 
and ability who is not afraid of 
work, has some experience, and is 
looking for a larger opening. Sat- 
isfactory rémuneration and chance 
to secure stock interest will be given 
to the right man. Address B, care 
Northwestern Miller, 645 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio, 





WANTED— 


THREE 
HIGH CLASS SALESMEN 


Whose Specialty and Experience 
is with 
Large Bakery Trade 
in 


Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, New York State and 
New England. 


Proper salary and expenses 
plus 
Good bonus arrangement, 


Exceptionally strong bread- 
producing flour. 


Give full details as to experi- 
ence, State age, salary expect- 
ed, give references, and when 
you could come. 


Address 750, eare Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





LATIN-AMERICAN 
SALESMAN WANTED 
Large southwestern milling con- 
cern has opening for first-class 

experienced salesman for Span- e 
ish-American countries, Must 
know the trade in that field, 
speak three languages and be 
thoroughly familiar with meth- 
ods of doing business there. Mill 
has good trade developed but 
wants man regularly in the field 
to look .after connections and 
call on buyers. Good salary and 
splendid opportunity for man 
equipped for the work,® Address 
749, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








RELIABLE SPRING WHEAT MILL, GOOD 


capacity, wants a salesman for southern 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois; mill has 
more or less capacity of rye flour; excellent 
opportunity; reply, giving age, reference, 
experience and salary wanted. Address 
“Wisconsin Salesman,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 506 Temple Building, Chicago. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER TO TAKE 
charge of 800-bbl mill grinding both 
spring and winter wheat; we want d man 
who is thoroughly up to date and com- 
petent to produce high quality flours with 
satisfactory yields. Apply, stating salary 
required and previous experience, to: Box 
100, care Northwestern Miller, Lumsden 
Building, ‘Toronto, Ont. 





MILL MANAGER WANTED 


600-bbl soft winter wheat mill, 
with established business, de- 
sires the services of an experi- 
enced and capable milling ex- 
ecutive to take entire charge of 
production and sales. This is an 
excellent opportunity and per- 
manent position for a man of 
ability, capable of handling and 
developing the business. Ad- 
dress “Manager of: Mill,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 





MILLING EXECUTIVE WANTED 


A large, weli- established mill 
wishes to secure the services of 
an experienced and capable 
milling executive, who can take 
general charge of production 
and sales; interesting and per- 
manent position offered to man 
of proven ability. Address, con- 
fidentially, Northwestern Miller, 
216 Merchants Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo., or address 939, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





OHIO SALESMAN WANTED 


Central Kansas mill of 2,000 bbis 
capacity has especially desirable 
opening for high grade salesman to 
take full charge of state of Ohio. 
This is no place for a floater or 
for a man merely wanting to ex- 
periment, but for the right man 
who knows the trade and can de- 
velop business on high class flour 
with splendid backing from the mili 
it offers an exceptional opportunity. 
There will be no difficulty in ar- 
ranging salary or salary and per- 
centage of sales with right man. 
Give full particulars with your ap- 
plication. Address 748, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





GOOD KANSAS HARD WINTER WHEAT 


mill manufacturing high class flour wants 
live wire salesmen acquainted with trade 
in Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and West Virginia; will offer attractive 
commission or guaranteed expense and 
commission proposition to right parties; if 
you are a real flour salesman here is your 
opportunity for a profitable connection; 
others need not apply; give full informa- 
tion and references first letter. Address 
744, care. Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY ELDERLY MAN WITH EXPERIENCE 


as oiler or sweeper. C, Baldwin, 808 8th 


Ave 8S, Minneapolis. 





BY MILLER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE IN 


large or small capacity mills; good record; 
age 38. Lock Box 152, Hankinson, N. D. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROUND 


mill man; I am also a practical mill- 

wright and would take second run in large 

oy can come at once. Address Adolph 
. L. Wienke, Madelia, Minn. 





SALESMAN WISHES TO CORRESPOND 


with mills desiring direct representation 
in eastern Ohio, southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. Address 4176, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 


10 YEARS IN 
milling and grain business, as bookkeeper, 
transit man and grain buyer; prefer West 
or Southwest; best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address 4140, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. - 





SALESMAN DESIRES CONNECTION WITH 


northwestern or southwestern mill for cen- 
tral and western New York territory; pre- 
fer one with some established business or 
whose flour is favorably known. Address 
4161, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS MILLER IN MILL OF ANY CAPACITY 


by competent young man with lifetime 
experience in the milling business; desires 
steady position where good work will be 
appreciated; central states preferred. Ad- 
dress 4175, care Northwestern ube, Min- 
neapolis. 





HIGH CLASS HEAD MILLER IS OPEN 


for position; any size mill from 1,000 bbis 
up; wide experience in hard and soft 
wheat milling and successful record han- 
dling large plants; high class references. 
Address 7477 care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


679 


AS HEAD MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL 
where I can get steady work; write me 
for references. Address 4163, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS CERBAL CHEMIST, BY CHEMIST EX- 
perienced in laboratory work and baking 
or as assistant in large laboratory; ref- 
erence, Address 4185, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





POSITION WANTED BEFORE JULY 1 BY 
a first-class head miller; medium size 
modern plant; satisfaction guaranteed; 
good recommendations furnished by pres- 
ent and past employers; if in doubt, give 
me a trial. Address 4180, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY COMPETENT HEAD MILLER IN 50- 
to 300-bbl modern plant; qualified to get 
results that meet competition; make high 
grade flour at all times; good town in 
Minnesota preferred; will hire to come on 
or before July 1. Address 4181, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





RELIABLE SALESMAN, 27, SEVEN 
years’ experience, now representing north- 
western mill in New York state territory; 
will entertain offers for connections in this 
territory; could start June 1; excellent ref- 
erences from superiors; reasons for chang- 
ing. Address 4184, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





TRAVELLING SALESMAN, 12 YEARS’ 
contact with car lot flour and feed trade 
in southern Illinois and border cities of 
adjoining states, will negotiate part or 
full time arrangement with established 
lines this territory. Address “Illinois 
Salesman,” care Northwestern Miller, 
Temple Building, Chicago, Ill. 





AS SALESMAN—HAVE TRAVELLED AND 
have following in Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, lower Michigan, selling very high 
grade flours; am returning to the flour 
game after two years in another line; if 
you are looking for real sales ability in 
any of these fields will be pleased to hear 
from you. Address W. K. Algire, 626 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





IN MILL’S SALES DEPARTMENT, BY A 
competent young man experienced as 
stenographer and office man, now em- 
ployed by a first-class Kansas mill in this 
capacity; wishes position with future for 
a trustworthy, efficient person; capable 
correspondent, thoroughly familiar with 
milling and grain business; best of refer- 
ences. Address 4194, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





GRAIN BUYER WHO HAS WORKED UP, 


stenographer, order, invoice and billing 
clerk, traffic man and grain buyer in 
southwestern mill, would resign if you had 
an opening with future possibilities for an 
experienced permanent grain man who 
would both save and make you money in 
your mill or grain; would consider percent- 
age profits in lieu of salary. Address 4157, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A MILL MANAGER WITH MORE THAN 


20 years’ experience in all departments of 
the milling and grain business desires 
position as manager of a large mill; has 
a splendid record as manager of some of 
the best mills in the country and has the 
qualifications that will assure success as 
manager of a large mill; available on short 
notice; can furnish best of references, 
Address 4191, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, WITH 13 YEARS’ ExX- 


perience in southern and southeastern ter- 
ritory, desires to represent first-class mill 
in that section; well acquainted with trade 
in Georgia and Carolinas; want connection 
with mill able to make competitive price 
and seeking volume; previous sales have 
averaged about 40,000 bbls a year, with- 
out crediting sales made by brokers. Ad- 
dress M. C. R., care Northwestern Miller, 
545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





SALES MANAGER OF GOOD ABILITY 


seeks position, preferably with northwest- 
ern or southwestern mill; advertiser is 31 
years old; have had 12 years’ experience; 
wide knowledge of markets; understand 
merchandising and directing sales force; 
a writer of good ietters and reliable; 
would consider assistant sales manager’s 
position with large mill, or am competent 
to manage fair-sized plant; will furnish 
references or any information desired to 
any one interested. Address 4167, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR MAN WITH 14 YEARS’ EXPERI- 


ence, both in the field and as sales mana- 
ger, handling sales and developing sales 
organizations, is available for similar posi- 
tion with any mill desiring such service; 
experience and acquaintance covers eastern 
and central states; although at present 
with first-class mill, am thinking of mak- 
ing a change; would consider connection 
with either first-class northwestern or 
southwestern mill as branch manager, 
sales manager, or field representative. Ad- 
dress B. M., care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





A FLOUR BROKER WHO HAS BUILT IN 


the past eight years one of the largest 
family trade businesses in America and 
who is a premier salesman, also capable 
of handling sales department of mill of 
any size, finds himself on the verge of 
financial ruin due to investment in other 
enterprises; unléss a solution can be found 
he will have to seek employment in a few 
days; would like to correspond with mills 
or brokers able and. willing to pay big 
pay to a big producer who can demon- 
strate his ability. Address “Sales Mana- 
ger or Salesman,” 4174, care sates te 
Miller, Minneapolis. : 





(Continued on next page.) 
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A RARB OPPORTUNITY FOR A MILLER 
of exceptional ability who has a few thou- 
sand dollars to invest in a new, up-to-date 
125-bbl flour mill, and take charge of same 
as head miller; nearest mill 3@ miles, and 
no other mill within 75 miles; located in 
the best hard winter and spring wheat 
section of Montana; this is the oppor- 
tunity of your life if you are the right 
man; crop outlook buoyant. Address 4156, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—765-BBL FLOUR MILL IN THE 
most fertile part of Minnesota; fully 
equipped and in operation; a snap for the 
right party. Address 4159, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—FEED MILL, WHOLESALE 
and retail, annual business about $1,250,- 
000; 125-car storage; grinding capacity 
eight cars daily; two warehouses; milling- 
in-transit privilege; sell at appraisal, 
Clarence E, Pang, 32 Gokey Building, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


WE HAVE FOUR AMERICAN MIDGET 
Marvel 60-bbI mills, practically new, in 
splendid buildings, located in carefully se- 
lected points in North Dakota, which we 
would dispose of at reasonable prices and 
on liberal terms to practical miller. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—FULLY EQUIPPED 75-BBL 
Barnard & Leas mill; frame building, 30x 
40 ft; three stories high, full basement; 
cribbed elevator, 30x30, 38 ft high; with 
Northway two-high feed roll, dump scale. 
coal scale, loading scale; independent of- 
fice; engine room 24x30 feet, built of rock; 
Atlas engine and tubular boiler; flour 
house 20x32 ft; two coal houses, each 16x36 
ft; two wells; two acres of land and side- 
track to the mill door; plenty of wheat at 
mill door and home trade to take care of 
output of mill; location junction point in 
South Dakota. Must sell irrespective of 
price on account financial stress. Address 
“V,"" 4197, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 

















MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 


1 8. Morgan Smith horizontal 
double turbine water wheel, 
with 6-in shafting. 

1 pulley, 9 ft diameter. 

1 250-K.W. generator. 

1 exciter for the above, 

1 gate hoist, racks, etc. 

60 35-ft cedar poles with cross- 
arms attached, 


This machinery was bought and 
placed in the power house of the 
Nebraska Power Co, near the 
Loup River at Genoa, Neb., and 
used only one year, and is in 
good condition. For price and 
further particulars inquire of 
A. P. Wood, 115 N 338d St, 
Omaha, Neb, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ROLLED OATS FACTORY, 
eastern Iowa, capacity 200 bbis daily; 
Plant in good shape And ready to run, 
Address C. P. Evans, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Drawbacks 


The Fordney Tariff Bill } 
will make necessary the collection 
of drawbacks on all Canadian wheat 




















ground and Canadian flour blended ae ) 


in the United States for export. 


WE HAVE PERFECT FACILITIES 
forMAKING THESE COLLECTIONS 


«wy 


Without obligation, let us 
explain our service and 
how it saves your money 

and time. 


C. J. HOLT & COMPANY, INC. 


J. W. VAN BUSKIRK, President 
ESTABLISHED 1856 


8-10 Bridge St. 


NEW YORK 








More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad claims, coveri: 
to grain, flour and mill 
e, decline in market and deterioration 
claims. We have an extensive organization for han- 
dling these matters. 

Miller or any Minnea 
of the Grain Dealers’ 


, delay, sho 
No Collection 


No Pay 


loss or damage 


roducts. o not overlook 


References: The Northwestern 
lis bank. We are members 
ational Association. We take 


upthe coumeeay termed “clear record” claims. This 


service is furnis 


ed on a percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Miller’s Fireproof Flexible Mill and Grain Elevator Spouts 


are indorsed by leading millers and milling engineers. They are lower at first cost 
than either metal or wood spouts of the old style. If you are in need of spouts, let one 
of our representatives call on you to contract your respouting and millwright work. 


MILLER SPOUTING CO., West Bend, Wis. 


Represented in the United States by 
T.A. McWilliams, 1908 Hayes St., Nashville, Tenn. 
CO. N. McFarland, 711% Main St., Dallas, Texas 
G.N. Robison, Box 106, No. Vernon, Ind. 
Olds & Weaver, 407 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
L. C. Diebert, 35 Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Otto DeLaport, Osceola, Mo. 

Frank Saum, Superior, Nebraska 

James Rigby & Sons, Cambria, Va. 

Bruno Koch, Williamsport, Pa. 
Canadian Representatives : 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg,Canada 





- 





’ Wired 
Russell’s Reports [rity 
Wheat t—Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Researth Work 

Can we assist you? 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 








IMPROVE YOUR MILL 
COMPETITION OOMMANDS EFFICIENCY. 
LET AN ExPEerRT SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS. 
We REMODEL MILLS OF Any CAPACITY. 
Charges reasonable— Results guaranteed. 
B. KOCH ENGINEERING OFFICE 
Flour Mill Dept. Williamsport, Pa. 








FLOUR MILLERS 
CEREAL MANUFACTURERS 


Let us tell you why Sioux City offers your 
mill a more favorable location. 


SIOUX CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 














Accounting System | 
at Cost 


A complete and practical Accounting 
System for Flour Mills, all ready for 
use, compiled by a former official of 
the Food Administration, for sale at 
cost, $105. Books and blanks can be 
inspected at our office, or sample 
leaves will be mailed at your request. 


CAMERON AMBERG & CO. 
Printing Department 
163 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Correct Milling. wos ax incorrect muy teorect, Profitable Mills 


flow, plan, erect, remodel, inspect, 
appraise, and superintend installations. My inspection means success. Lifeexperience 


my guarantee. Highest results obtained 


Consult me now. Satisfied customers 


my references. Get my books—Book of Receipts 75¢; Milling Lessons 75¢; Book of 


Formulas $1.50; The 2nd and revised edition The Miller & Milling Engineer, 355 pages, 
400 cuts, flows, etc., most complete in the world on 


paid, foreign add 25c. CHAS. E. 


EM. &M. E~ Wariaw, Ind. U8. A. 








There is 


ony One FEED GOVERNOR 


The Common-Sense Horizontal Wheat Steamer is 
a perfect wheat conditioner. Write for booklet. 


COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
104 North Second Street 











Brand New 10,000 Gal. Horizontal 


STORAGE TANKS 


10 ft. 6 in. dia.; 16 ft, 6 in. long; 3-16 in. shell; 
in. heads. For Oil, Water or Gasoline. 


ZELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 


< Locomotives, Cars, Rails, Motors, Engines 











NO PAY 
UNTIL WE 
KILL THE 
MOTHS 


We have as references hundreds of mills in which we 
have exterminated moths—mills of men 
We do the work ourselves with EXIT O. 
AFTER you are rid of moths. 


Seeley Chemical Co. WS anit 


‘ou know. 
Pay us 
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SAXOLIN 


IMPROVED 


CONTAINERS 


The 

Sack 

That 
Holds 

The 

Flour 
Unfailingly 


Adopt a Container 
Worthy the Contents 


It Will Help Sell 
Your Flour 


The Cleveland-Akron Bag 
Importers of Company Makers of 


Burlap Paper 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PAPER, COTTON AND JUTE 
BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


Branches: 
The Chicago‘Detroit Bag Co., Goshen, Ind. 
Buffalo Bag Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Missouri Valley Sack Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


| SAXOLIN 


























—— 1B nO ot 28 3 ae 7 On BO] — 
| SANITARY SACK | 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly feliable and responsible. 


No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





HEYWOOD MILLING CO. 


Successor to Eldred Mill Company 
Manufacturers of PURITAN 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour and 
WHOLESOME Self-Rising. 


David Stott Flours 
Are Always Satisfactory 








JACKSON, MIGHIGAN 


MICHIGAN FLOUR 
CORN MEAL 
GRAHAM 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 
J. F. Eesley Milling Co. 
PLAINWELL, MICH. 





We have excellent facilities tor supplying 
the requirements of bakers and flour jobbers. 


Write for quotations. 
Samples will be sent you upon request. 


David Stott Flour Mills, Detroit, Michigan | 


On Ue 


Millers’ 
Exchange 











Elmhurst Building 
924 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 
Mo. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPPER CRUST SAGINAW 


Fancy Patent Flour Self-Rising Flour 
Also Large Handlers of Feed, Grain, Hay and Beans 





SAGINAW 
MILLING CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 















The Huron Milling Co. 97297, Bes-" 


SHORT FT MODUL MAME WHITE 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 











No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


papek AKRON acs 
For FLOUR, oO. MEAL & FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca 




















Buy Mixed Cars 


Amco Spring Wheat Flour 
U ZIT Blended Flour 
Lotus Soft Wheat Flour 
White Wheat Graham 
Rommell Rye Flour 
Kiln-dried Granulated Meal 
Amco Scratch Grain 

Ameo Chick Feeds 

Ameo Poultry Mash 

Bran Mixed Feed, Middlings 
Pure Corn and Oats Chop 
Corn, Oats, Buckwheat, Barley. 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


MONROE, MICHIGAN 


Milled: with: Care: ‘fram 
Select: Fancy: Michigan iV inter Wheat 


Acéo ‘VOIGT S ‘SELF: ‘RISING : FLOOR 
, F 


MBIAN: HARD Yrreat Paren 





VOIGT. MILLING CO. 


CRAND: RAPIDS: MICHIGAN: U: S 











QUALITY FIRST 


Wydler Bolting 
Cloth 
ni GFIt-Gauzes 


Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“New Perfection” Flour 
“First Prize’ Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Commercial Milling Co. 


DETROIT 
Winter and Spring Flours MICHIGAN 
Kiln-Dried Corn Meal 
Rye Flour, Self-Rising Buckwheat, Feeds 
Mixed Carloads 








Fennville Milling Company 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
and Self Rising Flour 


FENNVILLE, MICHIGAN 








JOHN C. LIKEN & CO. 


Millers of Choice Michigan Winter Wheat 
Flour, also Liken's Best Self-Rising Flour. 
Write for samples and prices. 
SEBEWAING, MICH. 

MILL FEED—GRAIN—MICHIGAN 
PEA BEANS—HAY 








THE E. A. PYNCH CO. 


(INCORPORATED) ~ 


Agents 


311 THIRD AVENUE SOUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS - 


MINN. 











Dufour 
Bolting 
Cloth 


may be secured 
from 


j 


ATMs 


| 


(STANDARD EQUIPMENT ~ yall 
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the leading 
Mill Builders 
and 
Mill Furnishers 
throughout 
the country 


BA :70r SMALL & LARGE MILLS } 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








Leader in High Quality 





WHEAT FLOUR 


Always Uniform Always Reliable 


Sheffield-King Milling Co. 


H. H. KING, Piiestpenr Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 








The Standard of Standards 





WAAL 


| 


. 


Made by 


The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 


H. P. Gattaner, Vice-President and Manager Minneapolis, Minn. 








Van Dusen Milling Co. “BEST OF ALL” = W. J. Jennison Co. 
CAMEO FLOUR Great Northern Flour Mills Company eee ee 


Mill at Appleton, Minn. 





























